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A ONLY 21 years of age, Lionel Conacher starred 
in Canada’s first east-west Grey Cup Game. 
In that era before the forward pass and multiple 
ground offenses, he churned out the yards, piled up 
the points and led his team to victory. 

He was a strong-willed man with amazing gentle- 
ness. His deep pride in his family and himself, coupled 
with his tremendous natural sports ability, led him 
in 1950 to be named, **Canada’s Greatest Athlete of 
the Half Century !”’ 

Name a sport...chances are Lionel Conacher 
excelled in it, for second-best was never good enough 
for him. He was outstanding in football and a stat 
at lacrosse. He played baseball for the ‘Toronto 
Maple Leafs in 1926 when they won the Little 
World Series. ‘Twice he led teams to the Stanley 
Cup in hockey. He was a Canadian boxing cham- 
pien when he was 21 and a wrestling champion 
when he was 16. Later he wrestled professionally. 
As a boy he excelled in track and field. He was a 
crack shot and an excellent swimmer. He had a 
good seat in the saddle, played golf in the low 
eighties and paddled well 

In all he played on over 70 teams and captained 
more than 50 of them. His dynamic leadership in- 
spired the players about him to such great heights 
that many of ther became stars in their own right. 
Teammates and epponents alike respected Lionel 
Conacher, the athlete who became a legend almost 
before he became a man. 

Lionel Conacher’s sports career ended in 1954, 
when he was a prominent Member of Parliament. 
During a parliamentary softball game in Ottawa, 
stretching a line-drive single into a three-base hit, 
he suffered a heart attack and died. 

[Us litte wonder that one of the most hallewed 
spots in Canada’s Sports Hall of Fame is dedicated 

Lionel Conacher, whose whole life was a great 


moracnt in sport. 


This ts the first in anew series of paintings, “Great Moments 
in Canadian Sport’, commissioned by The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 
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Can the “Onassis of passeng 


For years now, people have been talk 
ing about “cafeteria ships” giant 
superliners that will take you to Europe 
for less than $100. So far, no one’s 
actually built one, but one young Ger 
man immigrant, working out of Toron 
to, has convinced, he says, 12,000 Cana 
dians that he’s going to, and he’s 
convinced them well enough that each 
has paid $5 for the privilege of being 
put on his waiting list and for getting in 
the meantime (well, after a six-month 
wait) a series of “discounts” on other 
overseas travel. 

The immigrant’s name is”) Garry 
Reschka. He’s 25, and he says he’s 
going to become the “Onassis of the 
passenger ships.” He may, too, if the 
authorities don't put him out of busi 
ness first 

In the four months he’s taken to 
sign up his 12,000 customers, Reschka, 
president of Trans-World Travellers 
Reservation and Registration Co. Ltd., 
has incurred the wrath of, among 
others, the Toronto Better Business 
Bureau, the American Society of 
Travel Agents (which has black-listed 
him), the North Atlantic Air Traffic 
Conference and almost every carrier 
service now engaged in shipping people 
across the sea. In mid-September. the 
BBB showed its file on Reschka to the 
Ontario attorney-general’s office 

Reschka simply says: “Everyone's 
against us but the people we're serving.” 

What those people are getting is 
pretty hard to define. Reschka says he’s 
going to build a 4§,000-ton vessel in 
Montreal. It will be called the Progress, 
with accommodation for 3,000 passen 
gers and a crew of 700. Return fares to 
Furope will be $150, but meals will 
have to be bought by the travelers in 
the ship’s restaurants and cafeterias. A 
brochure distributed to 25,000 Canadian 
homes, mostly around Toronto, prom- 
ises such comforts as showers, air con- 
ditioning, a swimming pool and a gym 

All of this will cost, by Reschka’s 
Own estimate, seventy million dollars to 
build. Where’s the money coming from? 
Reschka wouldn't tell us—or the Better 
Business Bureau; “it’s like talking to a 
brick wall,” one BBB officer says. But 
Reschka does point out that, built in 
Canada and sailing under a Canadian 
flag with a Canadian crew, the Progress 
would qualify for government assistance 
up to 40 percent of the cost—if he gets 
half a million advance registrations, 
full bookings for three years 

To help him do that, Reschka, who 
started in Canada as a dishwasher in 
Vancouver and then became an X-ray 
technician, has some big plans. “We're 
going to tap an entirely new market.” 
he says. “Do you know that there are 
21 million unmarried women in. Amer 
ica looking for men, that there are six 
million retired people? Until now, 95 
percent of these people couldn't afford 
to travel to Europe. We'll make it pos 
sible.” Reschka says he'll soon have 
full-time offices in New York, Chicago, 
London and Frankfurt. He says he’s 
opened negotiations with a U.S. adver 
tising agency and will soon begin a 
series of newspaper ads. He claims to 
have 24 full-time salesmen working 
for him now and plans for many, mat 
more. There’s a referral system 5o that 
everyone who’s paid his $5 and gets 
someone else to pay his is given a 10 
percent reduction on his first round-trip 
ticket on the Progress 
What do you get when you pay the 


10) percent discount on all flights 
sailings Ihe Better Busin B 


ays this is illegal. Fare 





iniernational agreement. Reschk 

We only Say i if ( 
Actually, we mei n pack 

only. We'll make it all ¢ 

brochure. When you buy tickets whi 
sale vou often get discoun p to 
percent.” As well, to quality for th 
“discounts,” you have to pay 


trip eight weeks in advance and th 
a $3 service charge for each trip 


For now, Reschka is Acepiny t! 


istrauon monev in his bank account 
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He and his 23-year-old brother, Dieter 


who’s scheduled to set up the New Yor 


I 
office, each put up $7,000 to st thei 
business They admit they lifted the 
idea of a cafeteria ship from som 


earlier publicity about an American 
was going to try it 

Why did they Choo 

This is a growing country, 
Garry Reschka, “and this is a grow: 
business DERM DUNWOODY 
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Four Canadians plan 


This summer, six Canadians ci:mt 
the 19,470-foot north peal 


pes 
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Mount McKinley by a route call 


Pioneer Ridge which has never bho 
mastered before and which is on 


the most difficult climbs this contine 


offers. They chose it just becaus 


touzh: 45-mile-an-hour winds (he 


low-zero temperatures and a blin 
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tiled them dower 
three freezing days jus 
This summer's trip was only a rehea 
for 1963, when at feast four of th 
will fly to the Himalayan mountair 
Asta and undertake the highe 
ture yet for any Canadian mo 
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rhe four are an assorted lot 
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A ONLY 21 vears of age, Lionel Conacher starred 
in Canada’s first east-west Grey Cup Gate. 
In that era before the forward pass and multiple 
ground offenses, he churned out the yards, piled up 
the points and led his team to victory 


He was a strong-willed man with amazing gentle- 


ness. Elis deep pride in his family and himself, coupied 


ea | 
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with his tremendous natural sports ability, led him 


in 1950 to he named, “Canada’s Greatest Athlete of 
’ 
the Half Century !° 


t sport ~chances are Lionel Conachet 


for second-best was never good enough 
was outstanding in football and a stat 

lacrosse. He played baseball for the ‘Toronto 
Maple Leafs in 1926 when they won the Little 
World Series. Twice he Cd 2 ns to the Stanley 
Cup in hockey. He was a Canadian boxing cham- 
pien when he was 21 and a wrestling champion 
when he was 16. Later he wrestled professionally. 
As a boy he excelled in track and tield. He was a 
crack shot and an excellent swimmer. He had a 
good scat in the saddle, played golf in the low 
eighties and paddled well 

In all he played on over 70 teams and captained 
more than 90 of them. His dynamic leadership in- 
spired the players about him to such great heights 
that manv of them became stars in their own right. 
‘Teammates and @pponents alike respected Lionel 
Conacher, the athlete who became a legend almost 
before he became a man 

Lionel Conacher’s sports career ended in 1954, 
when he was a prominent Member of Parliament. 
During a parliamentary softball game in Ottawa, 
stretching a line-drive single into a three-base hit, 
he sullered a heart attack and died. 

les litte wonder that one of the most hallewed 
spots ta Canada’s Sports Hall of Fame is dedicated 
to Lionel Conacher, whose whole life was a great 


moment ta sport, 


This is the first in a new series of paintings, “Great Moments 
in Canadian Sporl’, commissioned by The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America, 
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Can the “Onassis of passenger ships”’ 


For years now, people have been talk 
ing about “cafeteria ships” giant 
superliners that will take you to Europe 
for less than $100. So far, no one’s 
actually built one, but one young Ger 
man immigrant, working out of Toron- 
to, has convinced, he says, 12,000 Cana- 
dians that he’s going to, and he’s 
convinced them well enough that each 
has paid $5 for the privilege of being 
put on his waiting list and for getting in 
the meantime (well, after a six-month 
wait) a series of “discounts” on other 
overseas travel 

he immigrants name ts” Garry 
Reschka He’s 25, and he says he’s 
going to become the “Onassis of the 
passenger ships.” He may, too, if the 
authorities don't put him out of busi 
ness first 

In the four months he’s taken to 
sign up his 12,000 customers, Reschka 
president of Trans-World 
Reservation and Registration Co. Ltd., 
has incurred the wrath of, among 
others, the Toronto Better Business 
Bureau, the American Society of 
Travel Agents (which has black-listed 
him), the North Atlantic Air Traffic 
Conference and almost every carrie! 
service now engaged in shipping people 
across the sea. In mid-September, the 
BBB showed its file on Reschka to the 
Ontario attorney-general’s office. 3 

Reschka simply says: “Everyone's 
against us but the people we're serving.” 

What those people are getting is 
pretty hard to define. Reschka says he’s 
going to build a 45,00@-ton vessel in 
Montreal. It will be called the Progress, 
with accommodation for 3,000 passen- 


Travellers 


gers and a crew of 700. Return fares to 
Furope will be $150, but meals will 
have to be bought by the travelers in 
the ship’s restaurants and cafeterias. A 
brochure distributed to 25,000 Canadian 
homes, mostly around Toronto, prom- 
ises such comforts as showers, air con 
ditioning, a swimming pool and a gym 

All of this will cost, by Reschka’s 
own estimate, seventy million dollars to 
build. Where’s the money coming from? 
Reschka wouldn't tell us—or the Better 
Business Bureau; “it’s like talking to a 
brick wall,” one BBB officer says. But 
Reschka does point out that, built in 
Canada and sailing under a Canadian 
flag with a Canadian crew, the Progress 
would qualify for government assistance 
up to 40 percent of the cost—if he gets 
half a million advance registrations, 
full bookings for three years 

To help him do that, Reschka, who 
started in Canada as a dishwasher in 
Vancouver and then became an X-ray 
technician, has some big plans. “We're 


going to tap an entirely new market.” 
he says. “Do you know that there are 


21 million unmarried women in Amet 


ica looking for men, that there are six 
million retired people? Until now, 95 
percent of these people couldn't afford 
to travel to Europe. We'll make it pos 
sible.” Reschka says he'll soon have 
full-time offices in New York, Chicago 
London and Frankfurt. He says he’s 
opened negotiations with a U.S. adver- 
tising agency and will soon begin a 
series of newspaper ads. He claims to 
have 24 full-time salesmen working 
for him now and plans for many, many 
more. There’s a referral system so that 
everyone who's paid his $5 and gets 
someone else to pay /is is given a 10 
percent reduction on his first round-trip 
ticket on the Progress 

What do you get when you pay the 





five? First, nothing, until six months is 
up. Then, says Reschka’s brochure, a 
“10 percent discount on all flights and 
sailings.” The Better Business Bureau 
says this is illegal. Fares are set by 
international agreement. Reschka says, 
“We only say that as an incentive 
Actually, we mean on package tours 
only. We'll make it all clear in our next 
brochure. When you buy tickets whole- 
sale you often get discounts up to 20 
percent.” As well, to qualify for the 
“discounts,” you have to pay for your 
trip eight weeks in advance and there's 
a $3 service charge for each trip 

For now, Reschka is keeping the reg- 
istration money in his bank account 
He and his 23-year-old brother, Dieter, 
who's scheduled to set up the New York 
office, each put up $7,000 to start their 
business hey admit they lifted the 
idea of a cafeteria ship from some 
earlier publicity about an American who 
was going to try it 


Why did they choose Canada” 
“This is a growing country,” says 
Garry Reschka, “and this is a growing 
business. —-DERM DUNWOODY 


Four Canadians 


This summer, six Canadians climbed 
the 19,.470-foot north peak of Alaska’s 
Mount McKinley by a route called 
Pioneer Ridge which has never been 
mastered before and which is one of 
the most difficult climbs this continent 
offers. They chose it just because it was 
tough: 45-mile-an-hour winds; 20-hbe- 
low-zero temperatures and a_ blinding 
blizzard that nailed them down for 
three freezing days just below the peak 
This summer's trip was only a rehearsal 
for 1963, when at least four of the six 
will fly to the Himalayan mountains of 
Asia and undertake the highest adven- 
ture yet for any Canadian mountain 
climbers 

The four are an assorted lot 

Dr. Sev Heiberg, a physicist with the 
Defense Research Board in Ottawa. was 
the leader of the Mount McKinley 
climb. Dr. E. F. Roots, who will lead 
the Himalayan climb, is a geologist with 
the department of mines and technical 
surveys who spent three years in Ant 
arctica with a scientific expedition 
Don Lyon is a high school teacher in 
B.C. Dr. Larry Fowler is a biochemist 
from the University of New Brunswick 
now doing research at the University 
of Wisconsin. All are between 25 and 
$5. All except Roots are bachelors. All 
are experienced climbers and 
of the Canadian Alpine Club 

They haven't yet chosen their moun 
tain, which they'd like to be between 
24.000 and 25,000 feet and which they 
insist must be unconquered. They are 


currently considering four 


members 


“ Mount Minapin, which has been tried 
unsuccessfully twice, once by Austrians, 
once by British: 


“ Hunza Kunji, which has also been 
tried twice; the second party to try it 
British, may have reached the peak 
but was wiped out by an avalanche and 
no one knows if it was climbing ot! 


descending; 


“ Mount Khinyang Chhish, described 
by British mountaineer Wilfrid Noyce, 
who has been advising the Canadians 
and who led a successful expedition up 
a neighboring peak, as “one of the 






stay afloat? 





WATCH FOR 


A BALD MOUNT ROYAL: Can- 
ada’s most famous piece of urban 
geography is suffering from. a 
receding tree line, and city forester 
J. J. Dumont has warned alde: 
men that it could be bare in ten 
years. Dumont has launched a 
$5,000,000 master plan to save the 
mountain’s park system and al 
ready has 40 men planting trees, 
which will be fenced off from the 
public. But, says Dumont, “the race 
against time Is a nightmare.” 


GOLF WITHOUT GOLF- 
COURSES to grow even more pop- 
ular because of two new gadgets 
1) a small plastic meter that clips 
onto a golf club and is supposed 
to tell you how far you would 
have driven; it sells for $1.95 and 
2) a 14-foot electronic home driv 
ing-range that not only tells you 
how far you would have driven 





























but whether you would have gone 
straight or hooked or sliced It 
sells for $1,595.00 


CANNED BIG GAME: Plans are 
now afoot to get some of the 
moose, elk and buffalo meat from 
Elk Island (Alberta) Park into 
cans for commercial sale and ex 
port. Further, an English canner is 
trying to get_ULK 
eat crow 


thing between chicken and _ por- 


housewives to 


literally. “Its some- 


ridge,’ he says 


GIRLS’ KEY: CLUBS to follow 
on the heels of the successful key 
clubs for men that have swept the 
continent, most of then modeled 
on the Playboy club that started 
in Chicago. Now, a club called 
My Lady Fair is opening there. It 
will have two rooms, one for mem 
bers only, the other a public dining 
room. Instead of the Playboy club's 
bunnies,” My Lady Fair 
will hire handsome waiters. 


famous 





plan their highest adventure yet 





Mountaineer Se\ Heibhere 


most spectacular mountains in the 


Karakoram”: 


HELP WANTED: 
face the shortage of themselves 


Be a social worker, young woman 

or young man, for that matter, since 
more and more men are 
the ranks of a profession traditionally 
dominated by women. Since the end of 
the we 


moving into 


velfare problems (or at least 
our knowledge and treatment of them) 
have grown so rapidly that the demand 
for social workers has far outstripped 
the supply. Now, two thirds of Can 
ada’s 7.000 social workers are inade 
quately trained and there are 1.700 jobs 
unfilled, compared to 4,000 filled and 
900 unfilled jobs 10 years ago. Some 
agencies now duck publicity. since they 
cant handle the cases they get The 
Big Brother movement in Toronto, he 
cause of “wave upon wave of adoles 
cents thrust by the postwar baby boom 
employment market,’ 
to help 1.000 boys last year 


onto a_glutted 
Was aSKOC 
nearly 10 percent couldn't be serve 

This winter, at least one province 
Ontario, will launch an ali-out, hard 
sell campaign to recruit new talent, with 
the aid of a grant that has been prom 
ised but not specified by Prime Ministe: 
Diefenbaker 

Spokesmen for the profession will go 
into Ontario high schools on recruiting 
A specially prepared pamphlet, 
extolling the joys and satisfaction of 


drives 











































“ Mount Momhil Sar, which has never 
been tried 

Fach Canadian climber—they'd like 
two more to join them—will put up 
about $3,000 to finance the expedition 
Besides air fare to and from Pakistan, 
they'll need tents, heavy-duty sleeping 
dehydrated food 
and supplies for their porters. Roots 
thinks theyll need about S50 porters to 


bags ropes, stoves, 


tote supplies to their base camp, but 
hopes that higher up they can manage 
with one porter per climber. They ex 
pect to take three months for the trip 
and be back in Canada in July 
PRANCES BALDWIN 


Social workers 


distributed = in 
offices. Ads will be placed in college and 


social work will be 


high school newspape 


With a seller's market. salaries, which 
once rated down with the public school 
teacher are being boosted. A qual 
fied social worker can now start at 
$4,000. Supervisory job pay $7,000 
ind social workers with executive abil 
ity can knock down $10,000 a yeus 
Ontario 1s so desperate for new social 


workers that the welfare department 
offers on-the-job training at $3,700 to 
$4,700 a year to anvone with a general 
university degree or the equivalent 
McMaster Unt 


versity in Hamilton this year will offer 


uch as nurse’s training 


i three-year, part-time course leading 
to a Bachelor of Social Work and at 


two other universities may follow 
il 
There'll also be an att npt to change 
the public s idea of a social worker as 
what one girl in the profession descrit 
is a “do-gooder with a long nose’ and 
brogues.” Many agencies are consider 
ing fellowing the lead of the Toronto 


Children’s Aid Society 


a full-time public relations expert on its 


which now has 


staff to work, at least in part, on what 
PRs call the “image.” 


—- JESSICA SWAITI 











EDITORIAL: How Canada is being misinformed on “the propaganda crisis” 


WHEN PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN said the Berlin crisis 


was “all got up by the press nobody’s going to fight about it 


he was instantly found guilty of heresy. The Associated Press re- 


hat his words were “generally regarded as u dangerously 


porte 1 coldly 


flippant remark.” Unflappable Mac himself almost seemed to agree; 


r 
he uttered a more orthodox statement next day, after a long talk 
with his foreign secretary 

But events are proving (God grant they continue to prove) that 
the Macmillan joke had some truth tn it was, perhaps, too true 


to be funny. If by the end of the year we are again talking in the 
past tense about the Berlin crisis, we may well ask whether the 
umosphere of doom in 1961 was wholly genuine. and our deliver- 


ance real. Or was tension heightened by overstatement — and if so, 


\ recent poll in France showed that only nine per cent of French- 
men think the status quo in Berlin worth defending at the risk of war. 
Yet when General de Gaulle makes a bellicose speech, or when 
spokesmen at the Quai d’Orsay insist on “firmness even if it means 
war,’ we say that “France” is striking a rigid attitude. Probably 
there is no escape from this particular distortion, but although it is 
innocent it is still gravely misleading. It contributes to the numbing 
illusion that the whole world is bent upon war, that only a helpless 
minority dissents, and that there is nothing these dissenters can do 


But the illusion has also been built up deliberately, by means that 


cem to us quite indefensible \ recent example, one of many, 
happened to involve this magazine directly 

\ few issues ago we published an editorial, and J. B. McGeachy 
wrote an article in The Financial Post, both saying in effect the same 
thing Prime Minister Macmillan that Berlin is a propaganda 
crisis. Time magazine reported this fact, and went on: “The Maclean- 
Hunter outcries found few echoes across the land. The Ottawa 
Journal and the Calgary Herald, among other papers, found the man 


in the street against any surrender in Berlin, even at the terrible price 
of war.” To prove the point Time quoted an anonymous lawyer’s wife 
and a suburban Calgary paper called the North Hill News. 

In fact neither the Ottawa Journal nor the Calgary Herald said 
anything of the kind. Both papers put the same question to a random 
selection of people: “Are you prepared to see the West go to war 
over Berlin?” In Ottawa twenty-three said yes, eighteen said no, thirty- 
two gave a qualified opinion or none. In Calgary sixty-seven said yes. 
twenty-cight said no, five were doubtful. We ourselves have heard 
from about a hundred people across Canada (some of their letters are 
printed below, and more are still coming in): the score as we go to 
press is five to one in favor of our side of the argument, against the 
idea of war over Berlin and against the propaganda that made it 
seem inevitable 

As for press opinion, the Calgary North Hill News is a reputable 
weekly with a circulation of about fifteen thousand. Of Canada’s 
hundred dailies at least eighteen. with a total circulation of about 
nine hundred thousand, hold the same view as the North Hill News: 
No backing down on Berlin, even if it means war. But the dailies 
that hold the opposite view, that urge negotiation and some conces- 
sions on both sides, number at least thirty-two and have a total 
circulation of nearly two million. And Prime Minister Diefenbaker, 
though he took the trouble in a major policy speech to repudiate those 


who call Berlin a “propaganda crisis,” agrees with us (or anyway, 
we agree with him) on the fundamental point — that Berlin is a 
matter that can be and must be negotiated to a peaceful conclusion. 

To call Berlin a propaganda crisis doesn’t mean that no issue 
exists there. Of course there is a Berlin issue. Of course it includes 
a solemn commitment that the West must honor, or break its plighted 
word. But in our view the commitment has been subtly magnified, 
and the true issue blurred. by systematic misinformation of which 
the Time report we've quoted is an example 





M AILBAGS How some Canadians have reacted to our half of the “Maclean-Hunter outcries” 


U.S. stand on Berlin and the inevitabil 
ASAE ELIE Ws — 


a suicidal war, it is heartening to 






know there are still voices crying in the 
wilderness MICHAEL FITZPATRICK 
POBERT LYONS, R. W. TEARLE, P. EMER 


SON, GEORGE RICHES, BRUCE WILSON, W 


W. LAUDER, E. RONCARELLI 
{. STEVENS, P. STEVENS, P. BUCKLAND 
c LI BER LORONTO 

Crisis 


> 





Phe propaganda v one of the clearest and most 
illuminating analyses of the situation I 
FROM GERMANY 4 hav € read NATHAN COHEN, 
FROM WASHING'ON: & rte. 
Not only my congratulations, but my ” Yo ire to be enthusiastically con 
deep gratitude for your edito on — gratulated E. A. WEIR, TORONTO 
Berlin. On trongest and perhaps our 
only hope may well lie in the courage “ Congratulations L. R. SCHNARI 
ot ime Vor to speak out iwuinst HALIFAX 
the madness, the utter madni ft our 
irift toward extinction We eit “ For the first time in my 53 years, I 
your debt All of oa MORTEN have been moved to congratulate an 
PARKER. MONTREAI editor Tr. HADDRELL, NEW WEST- 
MINSTER, B.C 
“ | though our editorial was ex 
lent. We realize news given us here in “ Thank vou! Your editorial on Berlin 
the U.S. at times is somewhat one says evervthing in nice, neat, no-non 
sided. By reading viewpoints from fo sense, cold-turkey prose I'm sure 
ign papers and magazines We are bet vou'll get many letters from the “far 
ter able to understand world problem rights,” but I feel that most Canadians 
M. GLAZBROOK, CARLSBAD, CALI welcomed your editorial and = were 
gratified to find their private views ex 
“ Blair Fraser and Maclean’s are to be pressed WILMA M. MCDONALD, 
congratulated on a calm, responsible EDMONTON 
report on Berlin and an honest appratsal 
of this fantastic situation. At a time “ 1 think your grasp of the situation 


about Berlin is shortsighted and entirely 
wrong. It is just such thinking as yours 


when mass media generally seem bent 


upon building mass acceptance of the 


that has enabled Russia to achieve so. “” Before our government and NATO 
many diplomatic victories over the allies can blow us to hell “standing 
West. | am sure you are familiar with firm,” I want to express my gratitude 
the short speech Patrick William Henry for your courageous stand BETTY 
made to the legislators of Virginia in IREDALE, VANCOUVER. 

are What the Western world needs 

today is someone strong enough and “ Fraser's editorial is probably the 
courageous enough to tell Russia in no most important single page of type to 
uncertain language that we are not come off any press anvwhere in this 
afraid to fight. The combined strength nation over the past five years. — 


of the Western powers is much, much 
greater than that of Russia. A war for 


them would be much more disastrous 


DAVID R. MONK, VICTORIA. 


“ Congratulations Such reporting 
than it would be for us BRUCE ROBB, has led me for one into 
WESTMOUNT OUT 


a full under- 
standing as to why Canada needs a 
periodical press kK. D. POLSON, SCAR- 
“ With deliberate delay | am respond- BOROUGH, ONT 

ing to your Special Report on Berlin 

On reading it for the first time, I - As a man who served ten years 
thought | was having a nightmare of a in the RCA five years in World 
Communist takeover of Maclean's War II as a fighter pilot and five years 
during the Korean War as an instructor 
from the Red “paradise,” feel helpless of new blood I stagger under the 
and frustrated noticing the cream of 
Western intelligentsia flirting with Soviet 
socialism It is sad for me to see 


Sometimes, we, the political refugees 


excuses for further wars M. PERKINS, 
LETHBRIDGE, ALTA 

emoton taking hold of your judgment ~ Will you please cancel my subscrip- 
in such a crucial issue DR. J. A. tion to Maclean's as I intend subscrib- 
BOUCEK, OTTAWA ing to Pravda as Maclean’s seems to 
be getting too far left for me.—roy 
“ What an asinine editorial! a. < KEITGES, LETHBRIDGF, ALTA. 


PETRAUSKAS, LONDON, ENG 

“ Thank you for a fine issue, which 
answers many of the questions that the 
present propaganda barrage makes no 
attempt to clarify. — EDITH M. Mac- 
DONALD, VANCOUVER. 


“ General McArthur, Admiral Crom- 
melin, Colonel Balter and Senator 
Goldwater know more of war than your 
Red - pumping journalists GABRIEI 
PROUST (and two other illegible signa- 
tures), ST. ANNE, MAN 
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The National Officers of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society are very disturbed 
»9y the article which appeared in your 
ssue of August 26, entitled Three 
Blood Transfusions Out of Four \re 
More Likely to Harm Than to Heal.” 
The Canadian Red Cross Society ts not 





primarily concerned with the medical 
aspects of the controversy which this 
article occasioned, leaving that to the 
profession. The Society is, however. 
very much concerned in maintaining an 
idequate supply of blood to hospitals 


through its national blood transfusion 


service. It is thus very disturbed be- 
cause of the possibility that a significant 
number of its blood donors all ol whom 
are voluntary, may be persuaded that 
their gift of blood is needless, and pos- 
sibly harmful 

We feel certain that Maclean’s Mag 
azine knows of the valuable 
deed essential work that the Canadian 
Red Cross Society has done and js 
doing by maintaining this service and, 
likewise, that you would wish to join 
with us in reassuring the public. We 
agree that blood transfusion, as with 
any surgical procedure, can, on occa 
sion, involve some hazard, but fourteen 
years’ experience with the Canadian 
Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, 
involving the transfusion of over three 
million bottles of blood, demonstrates 
that such hazards are extremely rare 
Any such hazard ts offset by the un 
questionable benefits resulting from this 
type of treatment. We can, therefore, 
endorse the words that Dr. Bowman 
used in the concluding paragraph of 
the article ir “Despite the 
1s involved, blood transfusion re 


question, 
hazar¢ 
mains a unique medical tool and should 
not be abandoned.” 

Much progress in medical and surgi 
Cal procedure has been made over the 
past few years, due to the greater avail 
ability of blood, but such progress can 
only continue if blood donors” will 
come forward in the future, as in the 
past D. BRUCI SHAM PRESIDENT 
CANADIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 


“ You will undoubtedly receive many 
letters in regard to your article by Dr 
F. B. Bowman with Sidney Katz (Aug 
26). This article contains many irre 
sponsible statements and a number of 
errors. In addition, it offers absclutely 
support the author's 
grave charge that “three blood trans- 


no evidence to 


fusions out of four are more likely to 
harm than to heal.”—bpbr. C. W. BAUGH, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OI MEDICINE, 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN AND 


DIRECTOR, RED CROSS BLOOD BANK, SAS- 


KATOON SASK 


“ Among doctors over forty-five years 


of age practising medicine today there 


nust be very few who at one time did 


not have to stand helplessly by while 


a patient’s life slowly slipped away be 
1 


‘ lo 
cause there was no blood available to 


replace what had been lost from a 
vound, an accident, an operation or a 
lelivery Transfusions carry a certain 
risk as does every major operation. But 
th 


lat IS no good reason for not going 


ad with them if they are necessary 


to save or prolong life. Blood banking 
procedures and tests have been develop 
1 to the point where the risk involved 
of ving incompatible blood (not of 
he same type as the patient's) is neg 


gible. The incidence of transmission of 
disease to the recipient of a transtu 
sion is likewise negligible in terms of 
l@ benefits transfusions can bestow on 
le patient in shock from hemorrhage. 


t 
It is because there is a risk, warranted 



























































































M A \ L B A G continued from page 2 


when a transfusion is necessary, that 
the frequent administration of single 
unit transfusions has been criticized on 
the principle formulated by the ancients 
in the dawn of scientific medicine “tirst 
do no harm.” But to withhold a life 
saving measure because of a very re 
mote risk would be to violate this and 
all other sound principles of medical 
practice. Another and important reason 
why single unit transfusions are frown- 
ed upon is that this abuse is also waste 
ful of blood in situations where other 
remedies may be just as effective. Since 
so many patients require multiple trans- 
fusions, the single unit transfusion re- 
peated day in and day out in all the 
hospitals throughout the country re 
duces the total supply and limits the 
amount of blood available for cases in 
which large quantities are essential. If 
blood were as easy to obtain as anti- 
biotics it is unlikely that there would 
be so much emphasis within the pro 
fession on its misuse. Hemorrhagic 
shock has been death’s adjutant on 
every battlefield. It was the spectre that 
haunted every operating room a quarter 
of a century ago. It used to be one of 
the three main causes of death to the 
mother giving birth. The casualties from 
this factor were greatly reduced in 
World War II compared with World 
War I and reduced further in Korea 
because blood had become available for 
early transfusion and in adequate 
amounts. The provision of blood in ad- 
vance of operation has reduced the in- 
cidence of surgical shock almost to the 
vanishing point: and at the Royal Vic 
toria Hospital’s Women’s Pavilion where 
3.500 mothers are delivered annually 
there has not been a single death from 
hemorrhage in ten years. These are the 
most frequent and important indica- 
tions for blood transfusion. Others in 
clude is use in the prolongation of life 
in patients with incurable anemia, can 
cer, etc. Exchange transfusion has revo 
lutionized the prognosis of the newborn 
infant whose blood group ise incom 
patible with that of its mother. Blood 
has made possible the artificial kidney, 
the heart-lung machine and other tech 
niques of modern surgery for the sav 
ing of life and relief of suffering.—pr 
PAUL G. WEIL, DIRECTOR, TRANSFUSION 
SERVICE, ROYAI VICTORIA HOSPITAL, 
MONTREAL 


“ | would like to highly commend you 
for your article revealing the dangers 
of blood transfusions. It is good to see 
one of Canada’s leading magazines 
bring these facts to the public.—PprRCY 
RINALDO, SAULT STE. MARIE, ON1 


“ Thank you for publishing Dr. F. B 
Bowman’s article on blood transfusion 
Too few people realize the diseases 
which can be transmitted through blood 
and its indiscriminate use—-not to men 
tion the danger to women caused by 
mismatching the blood I SERVICE, 
WINNIPEG 


“ No one would question for a moment 
Dr. Bowman’s right to hold the opinions 
he so strongly expresses, but it is vital 
for the reading public generally to 
realize that his article is in fact only a 
mass of Opinions and impressions not, 
in anv orderly or efficient way, sub- 
‘stantiated by accurate or clearly estab- 
lished facts or figures. Certainly his type 
of composition would find no space in 
any reputable medical journal G 
SCOTT WALLACE, M.B., Ch.B., NEW LIS- 
KEARD, ON1 
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from the new twin-scoop grille that says “Pontiac” a block away, to its 

eanly curving taillights. It’s the road-worthiest, pride-pleasingest car to 


; paca 
Come down the road for 62! 


SEE THEM TODAY AT YOUR LOCAL PONTIAC DEALER’S 





Parisiénne 6-Passenger 


Safari is Pontiac’s word for go- 

anywhere, carry-everything 

hake ; station wagons! Stylish and spa- 

nut (AYR ee io ae ae Welty Seo Se cious is how Pontiac builds,them. 

slilesiiaii — ~ aster es ¥ And they handle and hustle as only 
Ir VW SAFAR] a Pontiac ¢an. 

\ NT AN Make up your mind—then take 

- - your pick...either spacious 

mth nance aie weve . mt Sa sats solely 6-passenger or roomy 9-passenger 

—_ —— ee ct tae -sgangual .. all Safaris and all 

/ ' ontiac? 


A 


eee 6-Passenger 


in? 








Control at a Glance. As soon as vou set eyes on the 62 Pontiac’s 


Pte? 
Safety-Styled instrument grouping, you know you'll really be in 


command behind the wheel! Every gauge gives a clear, easy-to- 
see reading that tells-you instantly all you want to Know about 
your car’s performance 





Shimmering new 
wheel discs 


vive an added 


Striking new 
taillights 
highlight 


the impeccable 


styling of the 
°62 Pontiac’s 
rear deck. 


Pontiac’s big, 
air-cooled, 
sure-stopping 




















touch ol 
olittering 


brakes provide 


style. maximum safety! 








Bonneville 

Here’s the stvle-setter with all 
best, all that’s beautiful in Pontiac { 

22 Or fa prideful quartet that also includes the Catalina, 
Star Chief and masterful Grand Prix series! 
Pontiae’s famous 
Strato-Six delivers 
150 hp, with amazing 


economy on regular gas! Parisienne Convertible 


SIENNE 


People who look for the best of everything can stop 
looking right now! Parisienne’s one of the most vivacious 
of them all! Richly luxurious! Dashingly different—down 
to the last delicate detail! And Pontiac’s striking good 
looks are protected by diamond-hard Magic- Mirror finish! 


Pick the Level 

of Liveliness 

You Like!’ 
Pontiac offers 
youa widechoice 
of V8’s—all the 
way up to a 
surging 348 hp! 


TEMPE ST 
THE GAS-SAVING * 
WITH PONTIAC aus 


New-size cars with power to 


ROAD CAR 
RIDE CAR 


Ses 


PRIDE CAR! 


spare! Gas-saving, 4-cvlinder 
Or fers 
Option. 


la’s only 


aluminum 
Tempest is 
front engine 
Seats 
too! 


‘anat 
rear transmission car! 
models, 


six-easily! Five 


SEE THEM 
AT YOUR 
PONTIAC D 


TODAY 
LOCAL 


KALER’S A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Te mpest Converuimwie 











from television 
to telephones 


CQ 


Tey 


modern communi 


tured products 


¥ places where coppel 
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M AIL BAG comics from pase 8 


regard to a disgusting 
article in the Sept. 9 Maclean’s: A 
Weekend with the Wild Ones, written 
by Franklin Russell. | 
much disgraceful drivel on one page in 
ny life. Mr. Russell makes perfectly 
normal incidents seem packed with filth 
Ot course, there are people (and after 


reading this article | am certain he must 


I am writing in 


never ee d so 


be one of them) who can only see the 


filthy side of any story. and who have 


such smutty minds that they can see 


¢ 
c 


anyone, especially teen- 


First of all, where is this “jaded 


of which he speaks” There 





amusement 


are slot machines at nearly every sum- 
park. or any 
other place designed for amusement. As 
ibout the un moth 
ers, please don't be stupid enough to 


blame Wasaga Beach for 


mer resort 


amusement 
for the bit 


narried 


that. If some 


of your city mothers would take a little 
more interest in their children, where 
they go and with whom, people like 
vour Mr. Russell would have little to 
write about. He states that on Saturday 


mornings 5.000 or 
He for 


most of 


there are about 
more youngsters on the prowl 
that 


were up 


got to mention these 


youngsters here on holidays, 
parents Accord 
Russel}, Main Street is chok 


going about 4 to 6 miles 


Staving with their 
ing to Mr 
ing with cars, 
per hour. Of there are thou 


sands of people who come to this beau 


course, 


tiful beach on a weekend, to get away 
from the hot city. And it is only natural 
that they would be slowly, to 
As for the 

goes fal 
to make our beach sound awful. We, at 
Wasaga 
called hit tunes, but teenagers ail over 
them 


driving 
see things as they 


pass 


nes on car radios, he real 





Beach, don't put out these so 


country go for and to any- 
one with a reasonably clean mind, there 
vith the 
BIRCH HAVEN CABINS 


nothing wrons songs IRS 
SADIE REEVES AND 


LODGE, WASAGA BEACH, ONT 


Success in a sing!e sentence 


est single definition of 


I he success 
The anatomy of success, July 15) that 


I] have ever h ird came 


teacher W 


from a science 


Jurke, who said, “Success 


Ss accomplishing what you planned to 
do in the time you planned to do it in.” 
RUTH LINARSON, ETOBICOKE, ONT 


The Communists’ purpose 
Belatedly, | have read Slow Comeback 
(July 29) 


s Stern and I have 


of Canada’s Communists 
by David Lev 
' 


me to considel 


aken 
ts implications. It is 
my opinion that the average Canadian 
that there is no 
hreat of Communism to Canada. I 
hope that those responsible for 
+} aerate 


lw SEC \ 


ight be led to believe 


itv of Canada do not take that 
meaning from Mr. Stein’s article. The 
Communist Party has never believed 
thei 


Communists in the front 


me numbers were vital to 


ganizations of the party such as the 


Peace Congress and those 


gaged in mass work in the various 


oups throughout Canada will 
continue to function and to infiltrate 
every branch of society, including Ban 
the Bomb and the newer Radiation 
Hazard groups and to take full ad 
vantage of our democratic way of life 
o achieve their ends. Those ends are 


tO pursue the 
the Soviet Union 
well to read Mr 


policies as dictated by 
Canadians would do 


Stein's article in the 


over the 
realization that 
movement is 
dedicated to the enslavement of. all 
despite any claim to the 
PAUL GORMLEY, OTTAWA, 


world 
with full 
Communist 


light of 


past decade, 
the 


development 
world 


Canadians, 
contrary 

The first “hand-holders” 

We noticed in a tootnote (Aug. 26) a 
reference to professional hand-holders 
for women in labor being used in a hos 
pital in Wales. Your readers 
interested to know that thts 

pioneered years ago by the distinguish 
ed Canadian obstetrician, Dr. H. B 
Atlee of Halifax. These people, usually 
mature women, are known in his hos 
“companions of the first stage 

Husbands have this 


will be 


idea was 


pital as 


also been used for 









C4Now 
purpose all over Europe and North 
\merica for many years, so the idea is 
by no means new. Husbands who have 
experienced this feel, without excep 
tion, that i is much more therapeutic 
to be present encouraging their wives, 


rather than aimlessly chewing thet 
fingernails in the corridor outside 
MRS. MICHAEL HOUGH, NATURAL CHILD 


BIRTH ASSOCIATION, TORONTO 


The industries of Stratford 
I was very disillusioned by your article, 
Why some Stratford People don't like 
the Festival (Background Aug. 26) 
You imply, for instance, that the Fes- 


tival is responsible for a large tax in- 


crease. You dont mention thai: the 
largest single industry, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways steam engine repair 
shops, employing about 20% of the 


labor force of Stratford 
down within the last 


virtually closed 
two that 
much needed street improvements have 
piled up on the present city 
shortsighted 


years 


council 
because of the 
former Citv administrations: 
winter in Stratford 


from a 


policy of 
that last 
Canada 
unemployment 
lation, and in spite of its major indus 
there 
unemployment in_ the 


when 
major 


Was 
Suffering 
try closing down, 


than 


Was nO more 


seasonal 


city: that, since the Festival, Stratford 
has had a major increase in new indus 
try at a rate far higher than any pre 
vious time in its history. Your choice 


of quotable characters cannot but re 
mind me of the writings of Shakespeare 
as exemplified in the 


Coriolanus 


two 
their self- 
aggrandizement, are W lling to ruin the 


tribunes 1 


’ 
who, for own 
welfare of a whole community 

PATTERSON, 


TOM 
FOUNDER AND PLANNING 
CONSULTANT, STRATFORD SHAKESPEARIAN 
FESTIVAL FOUNDATION Ot CANADA, 


STRATFORD, ONT. * 
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ay your troubles away 
without a single lesson 


(with just two fingers on the Hammond Chord Organ) 


Ir YOU RE TENSE, the Hammond Chord Organ will 


it will lift vour 


; \A 
\ \\ 


calm you down. If you're blue, 






spirits. Bored? It will fascinate 


vou. Tired? It will revive you. 


Now the 


Hammond Chord Organ 


couldn't do these things 


for you and your family 


it isn t. In faet. it’s so 08s 


easy you Il play it the first time you sit down to it! 


MAKE BELIEVE YOUWRE PLAYING —RIGHT NOW! 


Just extend two fingers—the first finger of your right hand, 
and the With the ull 
play the melody. With the left finger you'll play the aecom- 
You'll follow the 
(No notes to read. ) 


first one of your left. right finger yi 


tune 


And 


paniment, just by pressing buttons. 


Music. 


with Hammond’s Picture 


Le 


sien) pelt 


there 


! 
you are. 





Re —}} to Pid 


| 
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GO AS FAR AS YOU LIKE 
Youll soon find vour skill growing. Then 
you ll enjov all these exclusive musical re- 


Hammond Chord O 


AL TOMATIC BASS TONES 


sources of the gan. 


just rest vour foot 


on a pedal. (Or play with two pedals for 


extra bass rhythms.) RHYTHM BAR — gives 
your music the right beat. As easy as drum- 
ming vour fingers on the table. TOUCH- 
RESPONSE PERCUSSION — lets you bring in 
percussion effects like the banjo. bells, 
marimba—by just a slight change of touch 


on the keys. You'll have 23 different percus- 


sion effects on the Hammond Chord Organ! 


So 
} a bi : Meee pe Bi) 


e Wecser’s ‘realest Compact 


A tremendous music maker. wouldn't you 
sav? Yet the Hammond Chord Ore 
little instrument. 


apartment. 


an is a 
Fits nicely into a 
it takes only the 


snug 
small because 
floor space ol three newspaper pages. It’s 
Hammond lavishes the 


and finish 


most expensive H 


handsome. Loo. 
on its styling 
the biggest. 


models. 


same care as on 
ami 1ond 
You can have it in walnut (or for 


$62 extra), 


provincial, blond, or ebony. 


| 





The Hammond Chord Organ, ir walnut, 
(Price includes duty and Federal sales tax; freight 
and bench extra.) Other Hammond models from 
$735. Prices subiect to change without notice. 


$1205. 


NOT A TOY 


You can see now why the Hammond ¢ ‘hord Ore: in is 
so different from other chord org of them 


little 
The Hammond Chord On 


ams. Many 


more than tovs. They may amuse you briefly. 


ean youll enjoy for life. 


FREE HOME DEMONSTRATION! 
Your Hammond dealer will arrange to bring the 
Chord right out to vour home for a free demonstra 
tion. Just phone him (his name is in the Yellow 
Pages under “Organs” ). No 
obligation except to enypoy 


vourself! 
the Hammond Chord Organ 


Phen you ean he ep 


for a small down payment, 
| with low monthly payrnents, 
i 
How about it? 
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‘AGES AHEAD’ 


PARK & TILFORD 


THE FIRST AND ONLY CANADIAN 


DISTILLER TO ADD OLDER AND 
MORE COSTLY WHISKIES TO AN 
ENTIRE LINE... AT NO EXTRA COST 





OYAL 
ROYAL COMMAND OMMAND 
isa “MASTER BLEND” 


of 10 & 15 year old whiskies 
superbly light and smooth. 





Other P & T Master Blends include: 


PASSPORT 6 & 12 year old» MEDALLION 5 & 10 year old ey Ie=* . 
: CANADIAN 


THREE FEATHERS 4 & 8 year old - LANCER 3 & 8 year old WHISKY 


bond wader mpervruee of 


CAN ADI A N PA R K & TiL FoR D » F DBD, 
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Slime Mould, by Harold V. Green, Photography-Microscopy Group of the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canad 


Woods worker...with a dual personality 


One of nature’s enigmas, these moulds change from 
animal to vegetable and back again. Living off bacteria 
in decaying wood, they help transform forest litter inte 
food for tree growth, thus fulfilling a useful function in 
the life cycle of the forest. In the forests, the pulp and 
paper mills also fulfill a dual function. As they harvest 
mature trees, they conduct a continuing program of forest 
management that encourages new growth. While assuring 


a sustained forest yield through wise harvesting, pulp 
and paper also increases the nation’s wealth by $4 million 
daily. Annually, it pays out more than $1 billion for 
wages, taxes, materials, and services. Thus by creating em- 
ployment and stimulating business, the pulp and paper 
industry improves our standard of living and provides” 
greater wealth and prosperity for Canadians everywhere. 


THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY OF CANADA 
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- C-FL-AIDS ‘SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
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24.M.A.Sc. 





n Chemical Engineering, University 





to continue research into the corrosion of copper. Change your life? 
earn more about the chemical forces involved in corrosion. From the 
tind how to make commercial, industrial, and household articles perform 
wever, is that gifted young Canadian scientists should be encouraged to 
s the purpose of the Fellowships which C-l-L sponsors in chemistry, 
nN as part of a program of aid to education—one of the reasons why 
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| Tlie NUCLEAR DEATH OF A NUCLEAR SCIENTIST 


BY BARBARA MOON m@ In Moscow Nikita Khrishehoi threatens that his country can 
build and dispatch a monster thermonuclear bomb equal to one hundred million 
tons of TNT and.capable of wiping out all life over hundreds of square ‘miles. ™ 
In Washington the latest corridor talk is of a conjectural neutron bomb, refined 
of old-fashioned heat and blast into a simple death ray—instantaneous, invisible, 
‘piercing the honeycombs of civilization to destroy humankind while leaving his 
foyers and chambers intact. m™ In the Sahara Desert fused quartz mottles the | 
wastes of sand to mark the place where the wilful French set off their fourth 
A-bomb this summer, while off the Australian coast ships are warned that the 
Monte Bello Islands, contaminated nine years ago by a British A-bomb explosion; | 
remain too hot to permit their approach. m In Geneva the discussions about a | 
permanent suspension of nuclear tests drag on. m@ Enormity is ‘a strong inocula- 
tion, and breeds strong antibodies. So, though we are only sixtéen years into-the 
atomic age, there is a curious nonchalance in the way men speak ‘of such things 
these days, and in their debates about “ultimate weapons” and “limited warfare” 
and “banning the bomb” and “fallout shelters” and “the nuclear arms race.” 
m Perhaps it is merciful that minds can be immunized against dread. But in the 
circumstances it is also dangerous. And so it seems well, from time to time, to 
recall such events as may serve to keep comprehension fresh and exquisite. 3 
Among these events may be counted the last days of Dr. Louis A. Slotin, 
physicist and biochemist, who was born in Winnipeg in 1910 and who died fifteen 
years ago in the secret atomic city of Los Alamos at the age of thirty-five. 


Atomic poisoning killed the Canadian physicist. who 
delivered the Hiroshima bomb to the USAF. His story {> 














LOUIS SLOTIN: A TINY SLIP, A TERRIBLE DEATH 
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he was a leader. At 











cn will tnen ne Would neglect his tood 
while he talked. reaching among the flatware 
Nit! nis rine shaped eXpressive hands 
smoothing out YDer NUpk covering it with 
dU vr is to Istrate point i? nein“ up il 
nis Companto tnrot 1 nis vg sses W th \A hat 
yne of them eC i Certain sny ager ex 
ession 

Away from his work he was reserved nd 
seldom said much, though he regularly amused 
nimseli ith ble by planting false clues 
to maginal nd stylish past. Many of his 
Iriends came to believe. for example, that he 


had fought with the Lovalists in Sp 
flown with the RAF, and this seemed to please 


some strain of roman 





oO invent 
nd the Manhattan 
Ss Army began 





C fed people. Slotin 
\\ 

i434 he came to Alamos. the bomb 
ssembly-point hidden away on the five-fingered 
mesa in the ancient pine-clad uplands of New 
Mexico. After a time there he became. in effect 
chiet armorer of the United States 


IN THE FALL HE WOULD GO BACK EAST 


7 | I cream 

Dodge convert n kept something that 
} 1] . 

ooked like a h tric D It was the re 





ceipt made out by the U.S. Army when it took 
delivery trom him of the epochal A-bomb core 


, Ta) » { y ~1 
the first one, tested at Alamogordo. For Slotin s 


ob. along with some others. was to run final 
tests on the ctive core of each precious A 
bomb to make sure it would produce the ex 
plicit nuclear burst it was supposed to. The way 
t Was done was dangerous, but in wartime one 
takes shortcuts and believes them justified 


At the time of his 





of course, the war 
was over. The core he was testing was part of a 
yne-sided arms race. and was destined for Bikini 
Atoll. Slotin himself intended to 


Bikini tests as an observer but 


his tellows had already don 




































From 1937 to 1940, Slotin, above, worked with 


out pay the University of Chicago. Beggin: 


r } } j 
copper wire, blowing his own glass, he hetped 


build a pioneer atom-smashing CVE lotron there 
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illustrator provincia 





home. Fritz, the goshawk, is shown, at left, on 


his perch, and, above 
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/ museum, and a falcon 


voshawk 


vetting Als reward for a A&Alll, 


FALCONRY IN THE SUBURBS 


Frank Beebe probably knows as much about keeping 
served a Chinese warlord Of a medi« ral king. 


to wrench this 1 ,000-year-old sport into a 


BY ROBERT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY I 


I WAS BEGINNING to feel a little silly. | had been 


chasing i man and his dog over ditches and 


through fields of wet, knee-high grass on Van 


couver Island. They were both working tor a 


bird—a tame falcon which was circling more 


than 1,000 feet above us 
3 I was trred, regretting the whole venture, but 


thankful no one could see us. I felt like an In 


dian beater scaring up a tiger for some British 
big-game hunter on an elephant. But this, Id 
been assured, was falconry. Our function was 


to “serve” the falcon by driving game into the 


i open. I was there to see for myself why about 
200 Canadian talconers spend so many hours 

i? training and pampering their birds 
: Frank Beebe. who is forty-eight and a wild 
5 life illustrator for the provincial museum in 
, Victoria, had tossed the falcon into the air near 
r ¢ his house. The bird had looped its way higher 
: x and higher as we ran below in long. exhausting 


If this falconry, I'd take 


a twelve-gauge shotgun 


Suddenly Beebe shouted 


Zig-Zag Sweeps Was 
The dog had sent a 
plump teai skittering away above the grass. | 


’ ’ 
hawk he has just ca 


Some 


nares a harness To a 


: ; ; 
dangling from his legs hawks 
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Mode -foo-appre ciatiis 


murderous hawks happy as any 


METCALFE 


ION NEWLANDS 


held 


fearfully 


and watched almost 
tucked back 
body a shadowy blur against the evening light, 
It hit the teal 


with a sharp thwack and sent the duck looping 


froze my breath 


1 


Its wings and its trim 


the falcon streaked out of the sky 


down ina flurry of feathers. The falcon spun in 


a tight circle and followed its dead victim 


into the grass. (1 learned later that a peregrine 
falcon reaches 200 miles an hour in dives.) 
What a strike! What a strike!” Beebe hoot 
ed. I had to agree. I was reminded of a prison 
hanging I saw once; it was over so swiftly Vd 
have missed the whole thing if I hadn't concen 
trated on every movement. In seconds, the tal 
con’s incredible eye had spotted the teal’s first 


killed it 


It was hunch 


move, had dived headlong. and had 
I ran with Beebe to the falcon 


ed over its prey, and spread its wings as we 


approached. It leveled an unblinking gaze at its 
owner and tightened its talons on the teal 
This falcon was a peregrine, a bird highly 


prized by West Coast falconers who frequently 


risk their necks taking fledglings trom the nests 


on the coastal cliffs of the Queen Charlotte 
plu ed. The bird escaped and flew a he the 
never return but Beebe was sure th ( ould 









falcone r 


taventieth-centu if 





mo CVE) 


Now, from his home twenty miles from Victoria, he is fryeng 


North 


An ricd 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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f | . sal 4 vata) — Je. f 
er killing a teal in a 200-mile-an-hour dive far above camera range on 


Vancouver Island, naturalist Frank Beehe’s Peregrine falcon demonstrates 





ils altace k for photogra] Don Newlands. As Beebe swines a lure 
aleon hovers, then, in full flight, sinks in its talons. At right, 


the falcon rides quietly on Beebe’s wrist as bird, man, and dog head home. 





CARE AND TRAINING OF A KILLER (continued) 
Islands. Beebe had trained it to hunt in the 
classic style of the true faleon—*waiting on” at 
heights of up to two thousand feet above its 
master. 

Beebe’s training ground is the salt marsh 
surrounding his home on the shores of the 
Strait of Georgia at Saanichton, only twenty 
miles from Victoria. His hunting gear is simple: 
a kitbag and sheath belted arcund his middle, 
and a welder’s glove to protect his left hand 
from the falcon’s talons while the bird rides 
his fist 

After the tea 


and moved slowly toward the falcon. He held a 





*s sudden death, Beebe stooped 


chicken’s head in his glove. The falcon stepped 
onto the glove for the meat and Beebe tucked 
the dead duck into the kitbag. “The falcon is 
the hunter. The man is just the carrier,” Beebe 
said as we walked back toward his house 
“From the time the bird leaves his fist until it 
returns, the man is little more than a spectator.’ 
He snipped a piece of meat from the chicken’s 
head with a pair of shears and fed it to the 
falcon 

Beebe is a wiry, intense man with an un- 
canny feeling for raptorial birds. With quick 
eyes and sharp aristocratic features, he even 
looks like one. In his childhood he roamed like 
an Indian through the woods near his family’s 
homestead north of Edmonton. At twelve he 
trained an owl to hunt from his fist. For some 
years he was zoo keeper at Stanley Park in 
Vancouver. 

For a decade now Beebe has championed 
falconry on the West Coast. He helped found 
the B. C. Falconry Association so that falconers 
could get hunting permits. When provincial 





ae game officials were considering outlawing fal- 
& conry it was Beebe who talked the attorney 
a 4 } 
general into reserving judgment on the matter 


He overcame the objections of both animal 
welfare groups and hunting clubs which wanted 


the sport outlawed: The former don't like the 


idea of falcons kept for use against pigeons: 
the latter don’t like the idea of game taken by 
hawks rather than guns. 

Beebe has written an encyclopaedic book 
about this 4,000-year-old method of hunting 
and its forty-year CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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I'S HARDER TO BE ANYBODY 


A powerful new novella, later to be published in book form, about the 
consequences of a seemingly simple mistake the idea that an ordinary- 


y enough Christian might really be a Jew who was trying to deny u 


BY MORDECAL BICHERE accscnsr wer sues | 


| 

SHALINSKY ENTERED Mortimer Griffin's life unobtrusive- rette drooped trom h's mouth, his eyes half-shut against | 
ly in the autumn of 1950. Mortimer was. at the time. the smoke and ashes spilling unregarded to his vest lf 
an associate professor of English literature at Welling- “Why did you change your name?” he asked | 
ton College. He enjoyed the respect of his colleagues “| beg your pardon. Did you ask me why | changed | 
and students and had reason to hope that he was being my name?” 
seriously considered to head the English Department Shalinsky nodded 
Dean McNoughton had hinted at it during their first “But T haven't. My name is Griffin. It always has 
interview. “I needn't point out.” he had said, “that D1 been.” 
Hodges is nearing the retirement age. But [| will say “You're a Jew 
this. Griffin, when the time comes II be damned if Pl “You're mistaken 
go outside the college tor a replacement.” Shalinsky smiled faintly 

You've probably never heard of Wellington. It's not “Really.” Mortimer began. “what made you think 


a famous university, like McGill. but a modest institu 





tion with a small student body. There’s no football team “All right. Pm mistaken. | made a mistake. No harm 
or campus at Wellington, but—considering that it was done 
founded as recently as 1938 and that the first graduating Look here, if | were a Jew | wouldn't try to con 
class consisted of only two students—the college had ceal it for a moment 
made considerable strides. Wellington was divided into Sull smiling, blinking his eves. Shalinsky said 
two. There was the Day College. comprised of students “There's no need to lose your temper, Professor Griffiti 
whose marks weren't good enough to get them into i made a mistake. If that’s the way you want it. 
MeGull. and the Evening College. made up of adults And I'm not a professor either. Mr. Griffin will do 
most of them holding down tull-time jobs and trying A man of your talents will be famous one day. Like 
to get a college education after-hours. Mortimer was like 1. M. Sinclair. A scholar renowned wherever the 
responsible tor two Evening College courses. English intelligentsia meet. Thanks once more, merci milles fots 
112. Shakespeare. and English 129, the Modern Novel tor tonight's intellectual feast. Good night, Mr. Griffin 
Until his seventh lecture Mortimer was only aware In retrospect, on the bus ride out to the Rosens 
of Shalinsky as a ponderous presence in the third row place. Mortimer found the incident so outlandishh 
Mortimer’s seventh lecture dealt with Franz Kafka and amusing that he laughed aloud twice 
naturally he made several allusions to the distinctively Joyce had eaten with the Rosens, and Eva, remem 
Jewish roots of his work. Afterwards. as Mortimer was bering how much Mortimer liked chopped liver, had 
gathering his notes together, Shalinsky approached him suved him an enormous helping. Mortimer told them 


for the first time about Shalinsky. concluding with and where he 
I want to tell vou, Protessor Grithn. how much in ever got the idea I was Jewish Ill never Know.” He had 
tellectual nourishment I got out of your lecture tonight anticipated plenty of laughter. A witty remark trom Hy 
Im glad you enjoyed it.” perhaps. Instead, there was silence. Nervously, Mortimer 
Mortimer was in a hurry to leave. He was supposed dded: “Look. I don't mean that I'd be ashamed OF 
to meet Joyce at Hv and Eva Rosen’s, and it looked like that | was insulted that someone would think | wa 
he was going to be late. But Shalinsky still stood well, you Know what I mean. Hy 
resolutely before his desk Yes.” Hy said. “Of course 
His wisps of grey curly hair uncut and uncombed Mortimer and Joyce left for home earlier than usual 
Shalinsky was a slight, round-shouldered man with horn Boy Joyce said ou certainly have a gift. Once 
rimmed spectacles, baleful black eyes. and a hanging vou fave put your toot in it you certainly know how t 
lower lip. His shiny. pin-striped grey suit was. salted make matters worse 


with dandruff round the shoulder. A hand-rolled ciga 1 thought thev'd laugt CONTINUED ON PAGE & 

















The youngsters of Class 88 produced their own movies at camp. Here, teacher Dixon holds shooting conference. 


GENIUSES? 


Why, the woods were full of them 


For ten days Eva Szulner was den mother to 24 kids i a tent 


camp they pitched themselves. Nothing to it 
kids all had IQs of more than 


THIS SUMMER I LIVED for ten days in an eastern 
Ontario forest camp with two dozen children 
aged twelve to fourteen. Around Oak Park Junior 
High School in East York, a Toronto suburb, and 
in their own neighborhoods people keep calling 
these kids prodigies or geniuses. Such terms irri- 
tate their teacher, Des Dixon. “They haven't ac- 
complished anvthing yet,” he says 

Dixon prefers to call them “rapid learners.” 
Nevertheless, they have achieved the distinction 
otf membership in Class Eighty-Eight, grade eight- 
nine, and this sets them apart from other chil- 
dren. Already, they have a greater intellectual 
maturity than most of Canada’s adults, and 1Q 
ratings in the “superior” range (140 or better) 

What is it like to spend your vacation with a 
group of children who are, to say the least, un- 
usual? | found it stimulating, humbling and. at 
times, almost terrifying. I first met Class Eighty- 
Eight in a rented bus that took us to Stratford to 
hear Henry VILL. Unlike most youngsters, who are 
tongue-tied at this age, the rapid learners handle 
introductory small talk with ease and charm. Like 
adolescent diplomats they gave me star billing 
Anc‘like children they peppered me with questions. 

Is it true Hungarian ts an Ural-Altaic lan- 
guage?” asked a grave boy of thirteen 

“Well, now there are two theories ” | began. 

“Do you speak Samoyed?” he asked, cutting 
out the nonsense. Samoyed ty related to Hungarian. 
No, | said, I'd learned French instead 


“On what basis was the taxation system estab- 


nN 
fm aN 


except these 





140 and ambitions to match 


lished in prewar Hungary?” asked a blond boy. 

“| didn’t Know they iad one,” I muttered. 

“Do you like fudge?” a litthe boy whispered. 

“Mm-mmm,” | whispered back 

I was yanked back to the world of women by 
two girls who captured my right hand to scrutinize 
my ring and nail polish. Meanwhile, with the left 
1 rescued Wayne, my chosen seat companion 
from being squashed by two other boys who were 
sitting on top of him so they could be close enough 
to sniff my perfume. Other kids draped themselves 
over nearby seats 

Theatre seats were bought in groups of two, 
four and five. but during the intermission some 
of us met in the lobby. “We're having a hilarious 
time.” reported a slight, sandy-haired bov named 
Bruce. “An old lady behind us is giving a running 
translation of the play to her friend. “The fat man 
is the king.” she says, ‘and he is in love with that 
thin girl. But his wite knows it. That's the fat girl 
in brown. Look how she suffers, the poor thing.’ ” 

“And the other one says, ‘It’s perfectly shocking 
what unsettled lives royalty lived in those days.’ ” 
said another boy. “After Hamlet, she’d probably 
need a stretcher.” 

During the week between Stratford and camp- 
ing, the class sent me a list of things I'd need in 
camp, written with the careful curlicues and atro- 
cious spelling of Wayne. “The bear necessities,” 
he wrote, would include “bug repelent and some 
of your banana-nut roll. Also make-up, five sets 
of underwear and five CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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“ONCE UPON A TIME 
hy the shores of beautiful Aegeas 
Muzinaw, dwelt a bevy of lovely 
maidens.” Those were the first 
words of a shooting script 

written by the children. The plot 

was camp life, the mood mythological. 
With the original words and the 


original cast, the sfory follows: 


The maidens “were ever so happy 
Every day their little slave boys 





waited on them hand and foot. They 


even fed their beloved mistresses 





And “when the sun was high, the 
maidens cavorted in the blue waters 

‘ and they even let their slaves 
bathe . . . because they got very dirty.” 
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“Naturaliv the voung maidens were 


alarmed so they sent their 
management representative (Miss 


Szulner) to negotiate 










While their mistresses reclined on the golden Payola traps Zeus “when nature 





sand the slave bovs would entertain them took its course “Nasty old Zeus” 
| 
is tied toa tree forever, j 





( loseup of hov's belly ‘Is Cupcakes Cassidy ) 


Tal 


, ; ) , 
(Closeup of girls’ faces enraptured.) The 


ii 


{¢ this moment lecherous Zeus (Paul 




















maidens loved to be entertained hy Gooderham) arrives in disguise, 


their slave bovs . and all was very, very looking for a maiden for himself. 
ty Auppv ov the shores of 1evceas Viazinan All thi maidens pant 
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Their mistresses threatened, the 





slaves forget unions. They 






hire Apollo Payola (Wayne Thomp 
son) to help catch the wily Zeus. 










Burt then one day, Ares, god of war, came Recalling happy days before labor strife, 


down to stir up trouble, for this was his maidens and Slaves also tie up their evil 


leaders Shot of all dancing and smiling: 
shot of lake; shot of sky; IS END 


hobby {res (Dixon) organizes the slaves 







wo a labor union with outrageous demands. 
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story a hoax. Tite peak, above, was where fugitive murderer found dying pilot. 


melodramatic adventure-that-never-happened 


mae «THE ANATOMY AND A 


EARLY THIS YEAR the editors of Maclean’s were briefly 
hoaxed, although the readers of Maclean’s were not. The 
hoax was an eyewitness account of the rescue, by an 
escaped murderer, of a pilot who had crashed on a 
remote peak of the Rocky Mountains. The story was 
melodramatic, but the source was excel the witness 
was the pilot himself. His name was Basil Foster, he 
lived in Toronto, and he had submitted to Maclean’s a 
written record of his extraordinary experience, along 
with a number of yellowing newspaper clippings describ 
ing the cri and its aftermath, and related photographs 
and documents. The editors found Foster’s story and his 
documentary evidence convincing. They agreed to pay 
him for the information he could provide, and assigned 
me to write a magazine article based on interviews with 
Foster and his rescuer, Judson Lowther 

A serious hitch occurred immediately. Only Lowther 
could tell the most crucial part of the story: his crime 
and his three years as a fugitive, his finding of the dying 
airman, and his decision to risk his own life by carrying 
him out. Foster said Lowther was living in seclusion 
on a farm in southwestern Ontario and refused to talk 
to any stranger because he had already lost three jobs 
whén his employers learned of his past 

1 told Foster that the story could not be written 
properly without Lowther’s co-operation. Foster said he 
would visit Lowther and try to persuade him to talk to 
me. Next day he told me Lowther had turned pale at 
the thought of talking to a writer, but had agreed to 


answer any questions I put to him through Foste 





On this basis the collaboration proceeded The an- 
swers | got from Lowther (in a small. neat hand totally 
different from Foster's) were frank, full of convincing 
detail, and often rather appealing. For example, to my 
question of how he obtained food during his three years 
in hiding, part of his answer was: “When I did not dare 
use my gun for fear it would be heard I made a rof 
tri with a bent branch of a tree. I never made any 
animal suffer. | always staved near and killed it.” 

When the article was finished, the hoax nearly in- 
creased in magnitude. We decided to give it special treat- 
ment: it would be printed in larger-than-usual type and 
appear on the opening five pages of the magazine 

\t this point the manuscript reached Martin Lynch, 
who was then Maclean’s copy editor. One of Lynch's 


. 











inctions was to check the accuracy of all names and 
facts in the article. But an unusual circumstance pro- 
onged the life of the hoax. Normally the contents of 
in article are verified promptly and openly. But part of 
the “plot” of the Lowther story was that in a few weeks 
Foster's wartime air training group would hold a reunion 
n Calgary, with Lowther as the guest of honor 

It was realized that queries to various Calgary au 


thorities and sources might reach the local newspaper 
ind news services, and the story. might be widely 
published and broadcast before the issue of Maclean's 
appeared. It was decided to delay verification of maijot 
points until near our publication date 


The content of the manuscript, as it reached Lynch 
on its last stage toward publication, begins in the columns 
ut the right. The comments in italics trace the short life 
and death of the hoax that nearly happened. 
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This photograph, the “rescued” pilot said, shows him taking off in an earlier flight in’ the Harvard plane he later crashed 


) AFTERMATH OF A MELODRAMATIC HOAX .. enc surron 





MURDER 


& MERC 
ON SEPTEMBER 24, 1940, a tall, quiet, forty- 
two-year-old farmer named Judson Lowther 
returned to his home near Cremona, Alberta, 
and found his wife Alice with the hired man, 
Brandon Isaacs. He killed them both with blasts 
from a shotgun. Then he walked to the barn, 
saddled his horse Surf, and rode westward 
across his fields into the rugged foothills of 
the Rockies 

(The horse's name raised the first small ques- 
tion in Lynch's mind. Lowther had explained 
that the horse loved to swim, but “surf” ts not 
a familiar phenomenon to the farmers of the 
{/herta foothills.) 

That same day, thousands of miles away, 
seventeen-year-old Basil Foster quit his appren- 
ticeship in his father’s paper warehouse in 
Manchester, England, and joined the RAF. The 
night before, the Luftwaffe had delivered one 
of the most devastating attacks of the Battle 
of Britain 
(Foster had papers proving his enlistment in 
the RAF.) 

Lowther and Foster were to meet three win- 
ters later in circumstances agonizing to both 
for very different reasons. Foster was only 
dimly aware of the other's presence. His own 
body, shattered and frozen, lay half buried in 
snow on an isolated mountainside while his life 
ebbed through a punctured lung 

Judson Lowther. standing over him, had to 
make a swift and difficult decision. He had 
been safe from capture for more than three 
years—should he now try to save this dying 
man’s life, in the certain knowledge that if he 
succeeded it would mean his arrest and trial 
for his own life? 


Lowther’s decision, and how he acted upon 
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it, make one of the strangest stories ever told 
of crime and atonement, of moral courage and 
incredible physical endurance 

The day after Lowther fled to the hills, the 
RCMP in Calgary, forty miles southeast of 
Cremona, swore out a warrant tor double mur- 
der. The Mounties searched the area but could 
find no trace of the fugitive. That year, winter 
came early and hard, the coldest and stormiest 
Calgary had seen in a decade. By spring Jud- 
son Lowther’s friends—and he had many in the 
Cremona district and in the nearby community 
of Dogpound — were sure he could not have 
survived 
(Dogpound sounded like an unlikely name for 
a town, but it appears on the map, near Cre- 
mona to the north of Calgary.) 

They were nearly right. When Lowther rode 
in panic from his farm he took nothing with 
him. His only equipment was a coil of rope 
on the saddle pommel. It was a warm fall day 
and he was wearing light clothing —a_ plaid 
shirt, trousers, underwear, boots and socks 

In those first weeks Lowther wandered 
through the foothills in a daze, letting Surf pick 
his own way. The horse seemed to understand 
the necessity for staying out of sight, and work 


ed his way deeper and deeper into the foot 





hills. Lowther came to regard Surf not so 
much as a dumb animal but as an accomplice 

“From the time I saddled him in such a 
hurry in the barn,” he recalled later, “he seem 
ed to sense that | had done something wrong, 
and to be eager to help me get away. Without 
any urging from me he ran as hard as he could 
go across the fields and kept going without 
slackening until we were far into the trees.” 

When the first heavy snow fell Lowther 
knew he must find shelter if he were to sur 
vive the winter. In his wanderings he had come 
upon occasional forest ranger’s cabins and 
shacks used by hunters and fishermen—in fact, 
he had been driven by hunger to steal tood 
from the emergency stores usually left in such 
cabins. For a winter hideout Lowther chose 
the remotest and most inaccessible cabin he 
knew, at the foot of Welcome Peak, a 7,000 
foot upthrust of the foothills fifty-five miles 
northwest of Calgary 

The cold was paralyzing. Only at night did 
Lowther dare light a fire. Every day planes flew 
overhead —— the fugitive believed they “were 
searching for him—and smoke from a chimney 
in that isylated area would be a dead give 
away: no man stayed through the winter in the 
foothills. Before dawn he had to douse the fire 
in the stove and shiver through the day. He 
found only one blanket to wear over his sum 
mer clothing 

At first, man and horse ate fairly well. There 
was a shotgun in the cabin, and a box of shells 
Lowther shot a deer and several fat foothills 
rabbits, while Surf pawed through the crust ot 
snow to graze 

January brought almost continuous snow- 
storms. The animals disappeared from. the 
mountainside. No longer could Surf forage 
through the deep snow. Lowther rationed the 
cabin’s small stores of canned food. He shared 
the few potatoes and a half box of oatmeal 
with Surf. But by the middle of February the 
last scrap of food had been eaten 

Five days later, weak with hunger. Lowther 
reached an unhappy decision. He would have 
to shoot his horse for food. He tried to tell 
himself that Surf CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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R. B. Bennett a plug hat, tail coat, striped pants and blind confidence. 
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R. B. BENNETT'S NOISY COLLISION WITH THE DEPRESSION 


The 1929 crash thrust a self-assured millionaire into the prime minister’s 

office. In 1935 his own version of the New Deal threw him out. During 

the (hard) times between, Bennett was almost as important an event in 
Canadian history as the Great Depression itself 


By Ralph Allen 


CANADIAN HISTORY has been full of queer and ironic meetings. Men and 
events separated logically by poles or aeons have had a habit of turning 
up on the same stage at the same time: the Jesuit missionaries beside 
the heathen Iroquois; the Catholic French beside the Protestant English; 
the surge of nationalism cheek by jowl with the pull of British colonial- 
ism and, later, of American colonialism 

None of these collisions has been noisier than the one that occurred 
in the early 1930s, when Richard Bedford Bennett met the Depression. 
Bennett, a man scarcely Known today to most Canadians, was almost as 
important an event as the times that built and then destroyed him 

He was thrust into power by the stock-market crisis of 1929 and 
the larger convulsions that followed it. The rise and fall of the market 
in 1929 was‘ something that everyone could understand and take part 
in personally, or at least follow as a spectator. If the participant came 
out of it unhurt or not too badly hurt, he might even have enjoyed if, 
for its sense of immediacy and quick crescendo and crash gave it an ar 


of mighty drama. While it lasted, it was the sinking 


driving up to the Montreal Forum behind their personal chauffeurs were 
not an invention. Nor were a hundred thousand other heroes the mar- 
ket paid homage to On the Way Up. No more were the tottering assort- 
ment of dupes, fools and outright villains it mocked and reviled On 
the Way Down. They, too, were briefly real. 

The crash’s greatest casualties, of course. were those on Wall Street 
But considering their more limited financial capacity, Canadians got 
taken about as handsomely as anyone. From the highs of 1929 to the 
lows of 1931, the combined shares of thirty-five Canadian blue-chips 
dropped nearly five billion dollars in listed price. Lesser issues probably 
went down as much again. International Nickel alone lost nearly a 
billion in the total price of its shares and Canadian Pacific Railway 
more than half a billion. Brazilian Traction dropped from 82 to 12: 
B-A Oil from 36 to 8; Cockshutt from 53 to 4; Winnipeg Electric from 
109 to 10 and so on and on. 

By mid-1930 the U.S.A. had four million unemployed. Canadian 

Statistics were haphazard, but those available pointed 





of the Titanic, Balto’s race to Nome and the Halifax 


Explosion all rolled up in one 


THIS LIFETIME IN CANADA 


to around 400,000. And it was to get much worse. 
Among those who had jobs, thousands were living 


The giddily new-rich office boys lighting cigars with The best of Ralph Allen's on less than subsistence pay. The worst case un- 
dollar bills really did exist. The little old ladies staring remarkable new book, covered by any official agency was of a girl factory 


at the brokers’ boards like uncomprehending, merry ORDEAL BY FIRE worker in Montreal who got a dollar and a half for a 





rebins were not a work of fiction. The hockey players 


seventy-five-hour week. The needle trades were pay- 
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With Ottawa their objective and hunger their complaint, a trainload of strikers from the relief camps of British Columbia arrived in Regina in June, 1935 


ing their home-workshop employees an average of fifty cents a day. 

The depression was well into its third and in some places its fourth 
year before anything like systematic relief became general. In_ rela- 
tively rich Toronto a family of seven was entitled to food vouchers 
worth just under seven dollars a week. In Saskatchewan a family of 
five could expect ten dollars a month, plus a ninety-eight-pound sack of 
flour. They were forbidden to squander any of the money on fruit or 
any vegetables except potatoes and dried beans. Most relief rations, as 
the rebellious Manitoba judge. Lewis St. George Stubbs, once snapped, 


Were not enough to live on and not enough to die on 
IT WAS KING'S TURN TO MAKE A MISTAKE. HE DID. A BIG ONE. 


Even the usually unshakable Prime Minister Mackenzie King was 
almost shaken. King, however, appeared less distressed by the catas- 
trophe itself than by his inability to argue or manoeuvre his way around 
it. He handled the Depression as though it were another of his many 
ruined parliamentary opponents. His strategy seemed to be to wait it 
out, watch for it to make a mistake, then pounce on it and destroy it 

In fact it was King who now made the mistakes—one of them 
probably the most costly one, politically, of his whole career. He became 
rattled and cantankerous under constant petitions and attacks. It was 
many months before he would admit there was any unemployment 
problem at all. Then the furthest he would go was to announce that 
if by any chance there was a problem it wasn't serious enough to war 
rant intervention by the dominion 

In his speeches outside the House of Cofnmons during the six 
months after the market crash, King talked about everything but un 
employment. But he was forced to emerge ultimately from behind the 
cloud banks of oratory and face the last session of the Sixteenth 
Parliament. In one of the decisive days, for Canada, of this century, 
King found himself on the floor of the House still stoutly defending his 
refusal to help the provinces deal with unemployment reliet 

J. S. Woodsworth, the future CCF leader, broke in: “Do govern- 


In the U.S. they were Hoover Wagons; in Canada they were Bennett Buggies. 


But by anv name, these cars moved only under “horsepower” or mulepower. 
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ments ever declare that there is anything but prosperity during their 
regime?” 

Suddenly King was ranting as crudely as some Latin-American 
dictator. The Liberals had been in power in Ottawa since 1921. They'd 
reduced the public debt and reduced taxes. But now the Tories and 
Progressives were saying to the wise and prudent Liberals: Raise taxes. 
And give the proceeds “to whom, if you please?” King answered his 
Own question in a litany of outrage: “To a Tory government in the 
province of British Columbia: to a Progressive government in the prov 
ince of Alberta; to a Tory government in the province of Saskatchewan; 
to a Progressive government in the province of Manitoba; to a Tory 
government in the province of Ontario; to a Tory government in the 
province of New Brunswick; to a Tory government in the province of 
Nova Scotia.” 


has come from or been made on behalf of either Quebec or Prince 


And to cap the indictment he fairly shouted: “No reques 


Edward Island, where there are Liberal governments.” 

A heckler tried to get in his way, but King brushed him aside and 
plunged recklessly on: “May I conclude? So far as giving money 
trom this federal treasury to provincial governments is concerned, it 
relation to this question of unemployment as it exists today, I might 
be prepared to go a certain length possibly in meeting one or two of 


the western provinces that have Progressive CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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JAPAN’S TRAGIC SOLUTION 
TO THE POPULATION CRISIS 


Cf the several Asian nations endangered by the population 


explosion, only Japan has brought her birth rate under firm 


control. Today her rate is lower than Canada’s but Japan 


is still paying a cruel price: 


BY KNOWLTON NASH 


JAPAN HAS SOLVED her surplus baby problem 

In litthe more than a decade, the Japanese 
have cut their birth rate in half. But the solu- 
tion has been a tragic triumph. The triumph 
is in reducing the birth rate from. thirty-four 
to seventeen per thousand. (Canada’s rate 1s 
7.5 per thousand.) The tragedy is that this 
has been accomplished largely through abortion 

some officials estimate at a rate of more than 
two million abortions annually, or almost four 
every minute 

But Japanese authorities maintain that the 
first, drastic phase of the campaign against the 


population explosion is ending. “Today's trend 


in Japan seems to be a dropping abortion rate 


small increase in sterilizations, and the rapid 


spread through almost all the country of more 


conventional “family planning” practices. It ts 
estimated that two thirds of the Japanese now 
practise contraception compared with only fir 

percent in 1945 


he country show the 


the kindergartens ot 
resuits: there are six-and-a-half miilion kince 
arten children today while a decade ago there 
were ten-and-a-half) million The individual 


tumilies also show the results: betore the wart 


the average number of children per Japanese 
famuly was five today the average 1s two 
Phe abortion rate is a cause for some en 


irrassment to the Japanese. While I] was in 
lapan. a memortal service was held tn a temptk 


in Esashi, Hokkaido, for embryos destroyed by 


ibortion Spon ored D\ tne Esashi Health 
Cents n tlort courage a shift aw 
iror bort { plannin rayvel 
were offered tor 6.409 cases of feticide over the 
vast halt de ( he 1 on. Feticick 
( ideread | japan murder rf 
the unborn Praver or the unborn are held 
ther t ies. too 


ihe Japanese are nevertheless proud of wi 


In cuttin 


they consider to De success Story 
down the population. They felt the only way 
o defuse their ypulation time bomb w 
through “easy abortions They tound it takes 
about ten years tor tamily-planning techniques 


; : 
to sink in, even in a well-educated pop 


| ulation 


ind that some drastic action had to be taken 
to save the country trom drowning In a sea 


ot humanity 


two million abortions a year 


Discussing the Japanese birth control pro- 
gram with one of the country’s leading author- 
ities, Dr. Minoru Muramatsu of the Institute 
of Public Health, | mentioned to him the Cana- 
dian “baby bonus” system. His eyes popped 
in incredulity at the idea of paying people to 
have children. “Fantastic!” he exclaimed. “Un- 
believable, really! In Asia we must pay them 
not to have children.” 

Although many Asians are appalled at the 
way the Japanese have been able to control 
their population, they are closely examining 
the Japanese program, particularly the family- 
planning aspect of it. The Tokyo population 
experts, however, warn that if other Asian 
countries are going to solve their surplus baby 
problem, they will have to take such drastic 
action as mass sterilization, as well as launch- 
ing a huge family-planning program. All the 
billions of dollars in foreign aid, the Japanese 
warn, will go down the drain unless population 
growth is brought under control 

The Japanese story goes back to the war 
days when Tojo was encouraging production of 
more and more babies to teed his militarist. 
expansionist dreams. Then, with defeat and the 
return of millions of Japanese soldiers from 
overseas, the birth rate went wild. The U.S 
occupation forces. inhibited by vigorous U.S 
Catholic women’s groups, refused to sanction 
any serious birth control program. But through 
natton-wide health programs, they did drasti 
cally reduce the death rate. This made the 
population pressure all the worse 

By the time the U.S. occupation ended 
decade ago, the Japanese were approaching 
panic. But the Japanese government hesitated 
It telt the size of family was up to. the 
family, not the government. Finally. bolstered 
r\ population experts Warnings and some 
newspapers, public clamor forced the conser 
vative cabinet to take actior 

At a series of noisy cabinet meetings about 

decade ago, it was decided to make abortion 
easy to get as an emergency solution and 
launch a nation-wide family-planning program 
as the long range answel 


! j ' ' 
it Was decided, too, to encourage the pro- 


ram as protection tor the mothers’ health. 
rather than as a device for controlling the 
population 

\ pregnant Japanese still must have a medi 


| 
Lalli ¢ 


r economic reason to get an abortion, but 


the reasons can be flimsy and doctors are 


almost invariably sympathetic. The cost is 
negligible: usually about three dollars. A wom- 
an can get abortion fees paid by her employer's 
or the government's health insurance plans. A 
mining company in Hokkaido charges only 
four cents for abortions done in its employees’ 
clinic 

Eleven thousand doctors throughout Japan 
are authorized to do abortions, and 200 to 300 
do nothing else. Its been estimated that more 
than half of Japanese pregnancies end in 
abortion 


WIVES WERE SHY, UNIONS SUSPICIOUS 


Combined with this, the Japanese are carry- 
ing out a vast family-planning program: 40,000 
midwives are trained to give advice; 845 clinics 
for family planning are operating; free contra- 
ceptives are issued to the poor; lantern-slide 
meetings are held throughout Japan; motion 
pictures are produced and thousands of “con- 
traceptive instructors” trained. Door plates 
reading “contraceptive consultants” or “sex 
drug stores” have been nailed to 20,000 phar- 
macies. A major advertising and promotior 
campaign has been launched on billboards, on 
radio and television and in newspapers and 
magazines. To finance the program, the fed- 
eral government pays a third and the local 
prefectures, villages and towns pay the rest. 
The costs are already falling Total govern 
mental expenses have been running under a 
million dollars a year, ciearly a bargain 

“One of our biggest problems at first was the 
shyness of the women.” Dr. Muramatsu told 
me in his Tokyo laboratory. “At meetings they 
were embarrassed about asking questions o1 
felt a litthe ashamed. But after they saw we 
were only trying to help they got up their 
courage and questions poured out.’ 

Labor unions in Japan were suspicious at 
first but now have joined in promoting factory 
clinics. At the Kawasaki Ironworks, after seven 
years of family planning, those practising con- 
traception rose trom less than half the workers 
to almost 100 percent; the industrial accident 
rate fell forty percent: absenteeism dropped 


Irom forty per |LO.000 manhours to less than 


five, and the abortion rate was sharply reduced. 


The company explains that before family 
planning was started. workers had anxieties 
nd troubles at home because of repeated births 
or abortions, and that industrial accidents and 
bsences increased when husbands had such 
probiems. The firm used this slogan: “Safety in 
the factory comes from happiness at home; 


happiness at home beg 






1s With family planning.” 
Looking back on it, if we did anything 


wrong. Dr. Muramatsu told me. “it might be 


that we did not spend enough money and effort 


soon enough on the CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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RAISING THE ROOFBEAMS for a new high school they'll later study in, the teen-agers of Argenta teach themselves a lesson in Quaker co-operation 


How seven families really got away from it all 


In a remote hamlet in the Canadian Rockies a handful of Americans, 


most of them Quakers, are raising their children and living their 
lives free from big-city conformity and cold war nerves. When they 


need a modern gadget like a_ telephone, they make their own 


BY JOHN GRAY pxortocrarus By DON NEWLANDS 


NINE MILES BEFORE the road finally ends on a unevenly like beads along a couple of miles 

spur of the dirt highway that probes the’ of the switchback road that climbs the steep 

Lardeau Valley in British Columbia’s West — hills running up from Kootenay Lake. in some 

Kootenay region a motorist is unexpectedly of those homes are families, like the Beguins, 

treated to the most encouraging municipal wel- who've been in Argenta tor fifty years. But in 

come in Canada seven of the houses, some old, some new, live 

“You're entering Argenta,” reads a sign a group of immigrant families who in the past 

q tacked high on a roadside tree. “Are you lost, ten years have turned Argenta upside down 

nd Se la area: 3 or crazy?” 


© saving What was left of it from its slow decay 
Many visitors who linger in this remote and oblivion 


es ea pathic + | ete a dost s ’ 
eure, Ee kee YY ae } ’ British Columbia village come away wondering It's still a pretty primitive place ere 


if they're not both no pool hall, no local store, no movie house 


eyes aE Pe si ae 
ae Rey sete BR ea Beyond the sign are a dozen homes, strung town cop or jail. There are no television aerials 
i Sia Saas S = 

s : CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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trapping furs i 1e than it was, and the village’s prospects have 


vinter, al aking outside construction o1 not improved. But Argenta’s bustling 


work whet e could 
awit dled 
school 
The 
Model 
vhich 


4 
Most 


get it. The population The Quakers, and their non-Quaker friends 
) room brought so many children with them that they 
had to reopen the old school, and then build 
new one. There’s now a local telephone serv 
ice, a Heath Robinson affair strung together 
trom old Forest Service equipment and main 
tained in true pioneer spirit by each family 

ection on its land. In 
glishman named Hugh Eliot 

thrown out of China 

look 


| 


announced ‘ 
Eight months later he returned with 

held niversity degrees 1 \ Y4 a enerator and Argenta now has 
They had come, osten- a community hydro system. There are new 


the roads in the village, and a new bridge over the 


no more productive Duncan River a few CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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YOUNG PILGRIMS FROM CALIFORNIA, mostly Quakers 


of 85. Many of the kids roughhousing, picnicking 


























EFRAUD 


IN CHARITY’S NAME 


E LICENSE TO 


THERE ARE 6,800 TAX-EXEMPT CORPORATIONS ACCUMULATING AT LEAST 
$300,000,000 A YEAR IN CANADA. THEY ARE SCANTILY INVESTIGATED 
BEFORE THEY ARE GIVEN FREEDOM FROM TAXES, AND ALMOST NEVER 
INVESTIGATED AT ALL AFTERWARD. IN MOST CASES THEY DON'T HAVE 
TO BE—THEY ARE LEGITIMATE CLUBS, ASSOCIATIONS OR CHARITIES 
DOING IRREPLACEABLE WORK. BUT IN SOME CASES THEY ARE FRONTS FOR 
CROOKS WHO HAVE FOUND THE SWEETEST, SAFEST RACKET IN THE LAND 


BY HARRY BRUCE 


DEATH AND TAXES are inevitable, but taxes are 
more inevitable for some people than for 
others. Six thousand eight hundred nonprofit 
corporations in Canada pay no income taxes 
at all. They make only cursory reports to any 
government authority, federal or provincial, 
and the word “nonprofit” is subject to their 
own interpretation. In fact, if noi in the letter 
of their charters, they are accountable only to 
themselves for the way they get their money 
and the way they spend it 

In the great majority of cases, of course, 
the getting and spending are honest, efficient 
and in the public interest. The nonprofit 
corporations include charities and charitable 
foundations, educational and kindred organi- 
zations tor the general welfare. But they also 
include an undetermined number of frauds and 
near-frauds, to whom their charter as “non- 


profit corporation” is nothing more than a4 


license to use a public trust for private gain. 
The authorities who allow the tax exemptions 
know that the crooks are there, but haven't 
figured out any way to stop them. 

As things stand, caution is the only protec- 
tion the public has against unscrupulous “chari- 
ties.” To people who are in doubt about an- 
swering appeals from unknown organizations, 
George Hart, executive director of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council’s community funds divi- 
sion, gives this advice: Check with the Better 
Business Bureau or the Community Chest. 
Never pledge money over the telephone. And 
if you still have doubts, just don't give 

No one in Ottawa knows even roughly how 
many so-called nonprofit, charitable organi- 
zations are cheating the government and dup- 
ing the public. No one can estimate how much 
private income the promoters of charities are 
siphoning from public donations as they ex- 


ploit the privilege of tax exemption. (Another 
thing no one in the government can say with 
any confidence is how many charitable organi- 
zations there are in Canada, both illegitimate 
and legitimate, or how much they collect an- 
nually.) 

But a few civil servants do know that the 
tax-exempt chartered corporations offer one of 
the country’s least-kKnown but most juicy op- 
portunities for large-scale income tax evasion. 
And they know that there must be scores of 
charities whose chief beneficiaries are the chari- 
ties’ nontaxpaying backers. 

This situation exists because there is virtual- 
ly no policing of how these organizations 
spend their money, no regular checking to see 
that they operate today on the noble principles 
they swore by yesterday. Some tax officials 
are frankly worried by what they know is a 
continuing and open CONTINUED OVER PAGE 
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THE ST. ROCH, ONLY VESSEL TO SAIL AROUND NORTH AMERICA, WINTERING IN THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE. PAINTED FOR THE SEAGRAM COLLECTION BY JOHN CLYMER, A.R.C.A 


A Great Canadian Achievement 


THE WORLDS FIRST VOYAGE AROUND NORTH AMERICA 








via the Northwest Passage was acc omplished by the 
Royal ¢ ‘anadian Mounted Police vessel “St. Roch’, 1950; 
Sat. Henry Larsen commanding. This historic leat of 


navigation has never been duplicated. 





Another Oreat Canadian achievement is Seagram's V.O., honoured 
the world over for its smoothness, light body and delicate bouquet. 
That's why: More people throughout the world buy Seagram's V.O. 
than any other whisky exported from any country. Joseph 

FE. Seagram & Sons, Limited, Waterloo, Ontario. q suntan OF We ereanamtes Co veamniant 


JOSEVH E. SEAGHAM &- SONS.LIMITED 


WATERLOO NTARIO CANADA 


CISTILLERS SINCE 1657 








Seagram's V0. Honoured the World Over 

























































LADIES’ 
CHAMPION 











Se 


| The medieval title of ‘‘Ladies” Champion” 
| could. be applied to Toronto General 
Trusts because the majority of our 

Pes cohi-Mel-lal-ailelela(-s Meld Mv Zelul-lamelite 
‘aialivo(e-taMm sb ake] o) sXellalilate Milt M Gels sLeleohilola 
your executor and trustee you leave 
your family an experienced business 


friend, who will not only champion their 





practical interests, but can be relied upon 
to take a personal interest in their 
welfare. Why not telephone or write our 
nearest office to-day for particulars 
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TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
WINDSOR 
WINNIPEG 


REGINA 
SASKATOON 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 








First Established Trust Company in Canada’ 





invitation to taxation fraud, but they don’t 
know what can be done about it. One put 
it this way: “We can only go by what the 
charities say they are going to do. We can 
only take their word for it, and sometimes, 
we know, they just don’t fulfill their prom- 
ises.”” 

How big is this land of possible tax 
cheating? The Department of National 
Revenue doesn’t release lists of tax-exempt 
bodies in Canada. And while its figure of 
6,800 includes many associations and fra- 
ternal organizations that make no pretense 
of being charitable it does not include 
churches. In 1956—the last year for which 
figures are available—charitable organiza- 
tions took in $284 million in public dona- 
tions, but this figure also is undoubtedly 
far from accurate. The true count would 
be much higher. Regarding chicanery, a 
senior National Revenue official said 
simply, “It must be very considerable.” 

Yet the obvious answers more inves- 
tigation, more | iles, more scrutiny are 
rejected by civil servants in four depart 
ments as hopelessly impractical for both 
financial and political reasons. A few re 
called The War Charities Act, which set 
up tough, federal controls over the affairs 
of all the patriotic funds that sprouted in 
the first years of World War II. A lawyer 
in the Department of the Secretary of State 
believes that reinstatement of some of 
these simple licensing and bookkeeping 
regulations would be “a damn good thing.” 
But he is also certain that not one prov- 
ince would co-operate in time of peace 
Besides. nobody knows for sure just what 
federal department would enforce _ this 
kind of legislation; twenty years ago it 
was a problem for the Minister of Wat 
Services 

A would-be charity swindler, nowadays 
would deal, in one way or another, with 
three federal government departments He 
would probably go first to the Department 
of the Secretary of State, or, if he in- 
tended to operate in only one province, 
to a provincial government, to get a non- 
profit corporate charter. (Most, but not 
all, charitable organizations seek corporate 
charters before going after the more im- 
portant plum income tax exemption. ) 
Some of the sharper lawyers, however, 
start where they intend to end, at the 
Department of National Revenue, to test 
their chances and oil the machinery for 
the ultimate plea for tax exemption. The 
Secretary of State’s staff refers the appli 
cation to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, where it gets what is 


ee ee Pe ee ee ee 


probably the only intensive investigation 
on its short route to a tax-free life. 

Two senior health and welfare officials 
stress separately that they take this detec- 
tive work very seriously because they 
know it offers the last and only chance for 
controlling charitable organizations 

“Once it’s out of our hands there’s no 
real control,” one said. “The income tax 
people may do a little spot checking, but 
that’s about all. So we really look into 
these outfits. We want to know who’s be- 
hind the application, if they intend to 
compete with some existing agency, their 
experience, the history of their organi- 
zation. We don’t just approve every appli- 
cation by a lawyer and two stenographers. 
We have our sources, and we don't hesi- 
tate to make enquiries. We are often told 
we're just a bunch of do-gooding busy- 
bodies and to mind our own business 

Even so, we haven't any control over 
who really runs these Operations in later 
years. Some day we'd like to have better 
leng-term control. In the meantime, a lot 
of them just keep their charters alive by 
filing their addresses and the names of 
thei presidents every year.” 

Once an application has passed the 
health and welfare department, the route 
is all downhill. The charter is granted 
almost automatically by the Secretary of 
State. Actually, the Companies Act is so 
generous in this respect the department 
would have litthke grounds for a refusal 
The Act says nonprofit corporate charters 
are to be granted “for the purpose of 
carrying on without pecuniary gain to its 
members objects of a national, patriotic, 
religious, philanthropic, charitable, scien- 
tific, artistic, social, professional or sport- 
ing character, or the like.” 

The charter Spens many doors. As well 
as confirming the right to collect money, 
it grants authority to carry on any business 
calculated to increase the value of the 
company’s rights or property. This includes 
the purchase of the business, property, 
privileges, contracts, rights and obligations 
of any other company, society, firm or 
person: it allows the organization to 
aw ard pensions and allowances, establish 
trust funds, dabble in real estate and make 
loans. For some, the charter is even a kind 
of advertising. They say to the gullible, 

Look, here’s our charter. We must be 
okay. It says we have the backing of the 
Secretary of State of Canada.” 

Finally, after the corporate charter has 
been awarded, the promoter moves on to 
the Department of National Revenue to 
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seek his organization’s income (or corpo- 
ration) tax exemption on grounds of its 


charitable intentions. And — as far as 
this department is concerned — “we can 
only take their word for it.” The legal 


branch looks at the charter, looks at the 
Income Tax Act. and usually decides the 
applicant is “a charitable organization” en- 
titled to a 100 percent income tax exemp- 
tion. The organization is authorized to 
issue receipts so that donors may deduct 
their contributions from their own income 
iaxes. Another “charity” is in business 

(The Department of National Revenue 
does reject some claims for tax exemption 
in connection with nonprofit corporations 
It found it could not countenance the 
argument of a man who insisted that his 
bird-watching club was educational, and 
that his dues should therefore be deduc- 
tible. ) 

Regarding the behavior of the new 
charity in the years to come, some civil 
servants are philosophical, if not resigned. 
One tax man said: “There are thousands 
of such organizations in Canada and it 
vould cost the taxpayers a fortune to 
check up on them. Is it worth spending 





PARADE 


Brother can you spare an insult? 


Sign in a restaurant near Halifax: “Our 
waiters are your friends. Please do not 
insult them by tipping.” Sign on a little 
brown box near the cash register, pre- 
sumably placed there by a not-so-friend- 
ly waiter: “Insults.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true anec- 
dotes. Address Parade, ¢/o0 Maclean's. 





two million to collect a few hundred thou- 
sand? Where billions in taxes are collected 
what's a few hundred thousand, or even 
million? To catch certain 
things the cost would be absolutely pro- 
hibitive, and even then you could nevet 


a couple of 


guarantee satisfactory results. And besides 

how far can you go in this sort of 
investigation without the public screaming 
‘Gestapo’? There are always crooks evad- 
ing taxes, and we know it, but there’s no 
practical method of stopping it.” 

Even when the department is tipped off 
ibout a questionable tax-free charity, it 
finds rounding up worthwhile evidence is 
ilmost impossible. While nonprofit organi- 
zations do have to file annual income tax 
returns, these aren't of much use since 
little more than signatures are required 
and the financial entries don’t have to be 
audited by chartered accountants. On top 
of this, district taxation officers are seldoni 
very insistent about the filing of returns by 
tax-exempt corporations. 

But perhaps more insidious than the un- 
charitable charities is a racket which one 
income tax official says is “running ram 
pant” in Quebec. According to this opera 
tion by which everybody wins but the 
government a charity sells false receipts 
to people who use the receipts to get 
fatter income tax deductions. The failure 
of Roman Catholic churches to keep ac 
counts helps spawn this racket in Quebec 
the civil servant said, “but there is no 
reason why it couldn't be going on in 
other parts of Canada.” 

(nother problem, he felt, was the blind 
generosity of many people. “Some people 
will give to anything. it’s fantastic, really 
appalling. Especially housewives. A lot of 
them’ll hand out fifty cents to everybody 
who comes to the door.” 

National Revenue officials, though, are 
really only interested in revenue. They are 
concerned about the revenue they may be 
losing because crooked charity-backers are 
evading income tax payments but they 
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can't be concerned with how people de- 
cide what charities are worth supporting 

Perhaps the control the people in the 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare would like to have lies in a few of 


the long-repealed measures of The War 
Charities Act. This legislation insisted on 
the registration of all war charity funds, 
on the recording of minutes and the keep- 
ing of properly accounts. All 
money raised was to be paid into special 


audited 


bank accounts, and receipts and books 
were to be available always to government 


inspectors. Certificates of registration were 





reviewed annually and renewals depended 
on the funds’ performances in complying 
with other, more detailed 
Offences against this Act were punishable 
not only by revocation of the certification 
but also by fines as high as $500 and jail 


citizenry really want to be protected that 
much?” But perhaps the Department of 
restrictions Nationa! Revenue, the tax collectors, should 
have the last word. F. J. Cross of the legal 
branch, one of the men who help decide 
whether a nonprofit organization is to b 


4 


sentences as long as three months with granted income tax exemption, said: “All 


hard labor tax collecting, in the end, has to depend 


“People would never take that. stufl on the peopte’s honesty. People really d 
now,” said a finance department official 


“That was wal 


only get the government they deserve. The 
People regard charities moment most of the people here decide it’s 
as beyond reproach, almost holy, good fair to beat the tax and their own govern 
like the absence of sin. Anyway, the big ment then this country will be in a very 


question is this: “Does the body of the bad mess like France.” 











In the next 12 months you'll spend over 100 hours shaving 








Yardley Shaving Foam is designed to be used sparingly. About a teaspoonful is all you need for the best shave. 
For a light, rich lather it compares with the famous Yardley Shaving Bowl. Whether you like the pushbutton jg 
convenience of a Shaving Foam or are among the many who insist on the Shaving Bowl for the snvid 
best shave in the world, Yardley is for you. Considering the hours you spend shaving, it’s more 
than worthwhile to allow yourself the luxury of Yardley. Shaving Foam $1.25; Bowl $1.75. ./ .% 


Allow yourself 
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you can also order air hot or cold 

[he next time you stop in a modern motel or hotel, look for a 
built-in Remotaire comfort unit made by American-Standard. Dial 
your degree of comfort any time of year and the air around you is 
heated or cooled according to your wish. Remotaire delivers per- 
sonalized comfort in'each room. This standard of comfort is also 
being set in new and old office buildings. In fact, wherever indi- 
vidual heating and cooling units are feasible, you'll find Remotaire 


setting new standards. 


Setting new standards for your 


imagine—no more snow to shovel! 


Many people in Canada will move into new homes this year. Some 
of these homes will be heated by a gas-fired hot water boiler only 
56” high called the G320. This small package will not only heat a 
large home, but can also keep your driveway and walk clear of 
snow all winter. The G320 was designed by American-Standard in 
Toronto specifically for Canadian use. With advanced features in 
five model sizes, it is another example of the many ways American- 
Standard sets new standards of comfort in Canadian homes. 
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omforts of life 


what shape is water in now? 


Tapwater is running into beautiful shapes today. Ovals, rectangles, 


: , = -RICAN-Standard 
contour patterns; new geometrical shapes that turn bathrooms into = Ao ERIC: os 

superbly furnished rooms. This new standard of convenience and , SETS THE STANDARD 

colourful lifetime beauty is being set by American-Standard de- ; Four factories—one in Windsor and three in Toronto 

7 i are needed to turn out the varied products made by 
American-Standard in Canada: plumbing and heating 
Their new tubs and basins hold more water but use no more floor- : produc ;; ventilating and air conditioning equipment, 
They all add to your comfort at home and at work. 


signers with an eye to modern style and a desire for function. 


space. The American-Standard name on these new bathroom fur- 


nishings promises you years of pride and performance, American-Standard Products (Canada) Limited, 1201 Dupont Street, Toronto 4. Ontario. 


july SOUT 5 
1 eeniemg > ne OO 
\ » Ms, 


For your free booklet, “All the Comforts of Home’’, write to 1201 Dupont Street, Toronto 4, Ontario. 
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“Come on folks... 
the game’s starting” 


A TV set, an armchair and “Black & White’ 
make a splendid combination. “Black & 
White’ is a superb Scotch Whisky, smooth 
and mellow ... companionable. It has all 
the distinction and gentleness of Scotch at 


its very best. 


Black & White Scotch Whisky is blended 
by experts from a selection of Scotland’s 


finest individual whiskies. 


Not surprising 


that ‘Black & White’ is famous the world 
over for distinctive character and unvary- 


ing flavor! 


Distilled. blended and bottled in Scotland. 


Available in several sizes. 


The Secret is in the Blending 





BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN’S” 
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| The world’s at 

| your doorstep 
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fly BOAG 
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This is Thailand, where kite-fighting 
is the national sport, and even the 
silent Buddha smiles. Where marble 
temples are adorned with gold and 
emeralds, jade and gems. Where 
Royal palaces shimmer in garden 
parks and ancient shrines cloister 
saffron-robed monks, mysteriously) 
performing their ancient rites. 

Which way would you like to fly to 
get there? Eastwards across the 
Atlantic? Stop-over in London, 
Paris, Rome, Cairo, Karachi and 
Calcutta at no extra fare! Or west- 
wards from New York via San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Tokyo and 
Hong Kong? 





Either way takes scarcely a day 
and both ways are fastest by 
BOAC who offers you a choice of 
Rolls-Royce 707s, Comet 4s and jet- 
prop Britannias on routes around the 
world. 


Yes, to 51 countries on all 6 
continents, BOAC offers service 
that’s supreme in the skies. Want to 
know more? See your Travel Agent 
or visit any BOAC Ticket Office 
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‘Bhikkw or priest, has purchased a 
sparrow from a street-seller. The bir 
is then released as an act of mei 
expressing the Buddhist belief that al 


things should be fre c. 





All over the world 
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takes good care of you 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in: 
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rhe ‘‘sparkle’’ of President Champagne is produced by the 


200-year old process of fermentation m the bottle. 


Aged in Bright’s wine cellars, President Champagne is 
made from special grapes grown in the Niagara Peninsula. 
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FALCONRY 


continued from page 23 





The falconer throws his killer hawk from the car, 


scatters the ducks — and awaits the deadly strike 


history in Canada. The book is spiced with 
the authority of a man who understands 
everything wild, and lives as close to the 
wilderness as he can 

The road to his property drops with 
the temperature from the crest of a steep 
hill to the edge of a beach It twists 
through thick bush, two heavy gates and 
over a groaning bridge. The Beebe house 
sits on land reclaimed from the sea. Logs, 
washed ashore, litter the ground within 
yards of the front lawn, the playground 
of Beebe’s four children, a Great Dane, a 
spaniel and a cat. Mrs. Beebe’s budgies 
and canaries can be heard from the house 
and in a building some distance away are 
Beebe’s chickens and pigeons 

There isn’t a neighbor within earshot 
and the fields. potholes. undergrowth and 
heavy bush shelter the game that provides 
endless sport for Beebe’s birds of prey 
The day I drove up. two of them-—the 
peregrine and a goshawk—-were sitting on 
perches on the lawn. When I approached 
the peregrine screamed and the goshawk 
leaped from its perch and beat its wings 
frantically at the end of its tether 

My impression of their ferocity was false 
With a littl imagination and gentleness 
anyone can hold a bird of prey on a 
gloved fist without danger from the pow 
erful beak and claws. Later, while we 
walked back across the fields from the 
scene of the teal’s swift end. Beebe softly 
stroked the peregrine with a_ forefinger 
talked to it and gazed at it with obvious 
affection 

Perhaps because we were on foot (and 
mine were sore) I remembered reading 
that English kings, from the time of 
Ethelbert in the ninth century to the first 
James in the seventeenth, had used pacing 
horses while hawking. Like many other 
modern falconers Beebe frequently uses 

station wagon in which he keeps the 
birds hooded within reach 

When a hawker finds a marsh or flood 


ed field spotted with game flocks, he 
stops the car nhoods the falcon and 
throws it from the car. He waits till the 
orc Po 08, vem are aTe8 : a9 
' 
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falcon has climbed, then frightens the 
game birds into the air. The falcon 
watches the flock rise, takes his pick 
and dives 

All birds of prey, even owls, can be 
trained to perform the basic task in fal 
conry-—to come to the lure or the glove 
They can’t be trained to retrieve a kill 
and man can only partially control the 
hawk’s instinct to attack, kill and devour 
Through training, he can hope to time the 
attack and prevent his hawk from flying 
off with its prey. But a falconer can 
never expect a hawk to feel anything 
more than a reserved attachment for its 
owner; he knows that, no matter how well 
trained, a hawk may always revert to its 
wild state and disappear. Hawks accept 
coolly and without interest the people, 
animals and objects associated with thei: 
owners. They never become pets them 
selves. They are never mastered 

Once trained, peregrine falcons, how 
ever, at least tend to ¢rust humans. The 
iccipiters, a lower-flying species which fn 
cludes the common goshawk, are. suspi 
cious and shy no matter how long their 
association with man 

Hawks can be kept in the city. Some 
can even be trained in back yards or 
vacant lots. The only large space a fal 
coner needs is the open sky. And the 
hawks learn quickly. Wild hawks know 
already how to let other animals hunt 
for them. Peregrines wait for livestock, 
coyotes, dogs. foxes and even eagles to 
flush ground birds or waterfowl, and gos 
hawks shadow the heavy-footed animals 
of the forest for the same reason. Bot 
know that fires, farm machinery, trains 
and cars frequently scare dinners into the 
open 

But the faleoner’s year really begins 
long before the training. It starts at the 
moment he makes up his mind to look 
for a new bird. In British Columbia, noy 
ices must be members of the falconry 
association and must have their permits 
endorsed by two senior members and a 


recognized wildlife authority before they 





‘Never mind why, just park it somewhere else.” 
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Wherever you see the sign of the Cat’s Paw cat, 
there is an expert at the trade he knows best— ‘ 
renewing your shoes’ appearance and giving 
them additional miles of walking comfort. Be- 
fore discarding your next pair, take them to 
your Cat’s Paw shoe repairer! Once he applies 
his skill . . . and such unexcelled products as 
Cat’s Paw twin-gripper heels and soles, Cat-Tex 
scientific wonder soles, or Cat's Paw miracle 
Adiprene Tipps .. . you'll be delighted by the 
good-as-new service to which they’ve been so 
economically restored. Why not do it today? 
CAT'S PAW-HOLTITE RUBBER COMPANY, LTD DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE 
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Beebe pref th lern system. He 

ll} teed a wild hawh nhooded mnt 
fist within hours ometimes minutes—ol 
iIpPture It can be a violent kperience 


Ihe leash, attached to the swiveled jesses 


tied to the welder’s glove and the bird 

allowed to do ts vicious best to break 
free. In a wik wing-thrashing rage, it 
may leap trom the glove again and again 
Or it may fall limply and hang upside 
lown. or sit and scream iessantly ol 
just Kune there calmly trom the begin 
ning, wailing for the talconers next move 
Whatever the tactic, a good falcone soon 


figures out the best method ot persuading 


the hawk to eat meat held in the te) 
Ihe effectiveness of this systen hi 
on a simele Beebe axion [he cold 
that healthy raptore are 1 ch mo 


interested in food than freedom 


Peregrines nearly always take I i 
ruffled view of captivit Many feed trom 
therr captors hand within fis ninutes 
Goshawks, prairie falcons and rfalcor 
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How a 
Scallop Shell 
became 


1 world-famous 


trademark 


Scallop Shelli on the ocean floor> 


Seashells from an ocean floor in the 
Orient . . . Marcus Samuel's curio shop 
near the London docks. The connection ? 
A chain of events that created one of to- 


day's best-known trademarks. 


Returning sailors sold thousands of sea- 
shells to Marcus Samuel. He then sold 
them as ornaments for mid-Victorian boxes 
and trinkets. 

When his sons later shipped the first 
kerosene through the Suez Canal, they 
gave seashell names to their ships. In time, 
their scallop shell was chosen as the trade- 
mark for a company formed to engage in 
the oil business. It was a most approp- 
riate choice. 

For since earliest times the scallop shell 
has symbolized the quest, the search for 
things important to man. The scallop was 
the badge of medieval pilgrims on their 
journeys to shrines. And crusaders to the 
Holy Land made the scallop a badge of 
their quest. 

Today, as the name and trademark of 
the Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, 
the scallop shell remains the symbol of 
the quest. 

For Shell the quest has meant, among 
other things, contributing to better health 
with new petro-chemicals for use in the 
production of medicines. It has meant 
creating magic new chemicals which help 
farmers grow richer crops. It has meant 
the production of finer gasolines and 
motor oils. 

When you see the sign of the Shell, 
think of it as the symbo! of the quest for 
new ideas, new products, and new ways to 
serve you. She/i Oil Company of Canada, 
Limited. 1961—Our 50th Anniversary in 


Canada, 
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when it returns by habit to the fist after 
every kill, it gets its freedom 

Falcons, however, are trained first to 
fly to a lure—a dummy made of leather 
and pheasant feathers and baited with 
meat. (Accipiters also learn to fly to the 
lure and some falconers, who feel restricted 
by public criticism, fly their birds ex- 
clusively to lures.) The falcon is slowly 
trained to the point where it can hit a lure 
swinging on a long cord around the fal 
coner’s head. Then the lure is hidden in 
the kitbag and the bird learns to wait 
Stull later, it discovers that it does better 
in steep, high dives. A young pigeon is sub- 
stituted for the dummy and the falcon gets 
a taste of blood::-and finally, a fast adult 
pigeon provides the first lesson in pursuit 

Of the two types, falcons and accipiters, 
the falcons are the faster, more efficient 
and more dramatic killers. At top speed a 
falcon’s blow, from open or closed talons, 
kills a small quarry instantly. A falcon kills 
a larger victim by knocking it down then 
gripping the neck and dislocating the verte 
brae with its beak. But this hawk will not 
chase its prey into a forest or bushland 
and seldom attempts to take its on 
the ground, and, if the going 
it lets fighting quarry go 

Ihe low-flying accipiters are move 
reckless: they tackle almost any vi | 
the wing or on the ground. Once the 
gauntlet has been thrown down they han 
on through the most violent str 
they seem to enjoy drawn-out duel 
victims that fight back or manage 
free now and then Accipiter 
from anv angle with their talons 
times they kill so slowly that the 
is half-eaten before it dies 

Hunting with falcons requi 
fields. With a coshawk or other 


its a more personal thing cailing 


How Toslow 
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Millions of miles of experience, 


helping Canadians move easily, safely and on time. 
Tidy, careful packing ...experienced, bonded drivers 
and Canada-wide teletype contact all combine 


to make Allied a service that is, in a word 


I'wo out of three Canadians on the move know:— 


“You can always trust your Allied Man.’ 





you plan to move, get a free quotation from Allied 
in the yellow pages under “Movers.” 


Avents in all 10 provinces 
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stalking alone with the bird beside creeks, 
hedges. and the edges of fields. Smaller 
birds are the main diet of both species, 
but bigger hawks kill rabbits or even 
fur-bearers, and a_ starving wild 
hawk will tackle a bird or animal that is 
capable of killing it 

Oddly 
hunt 


larger 


tame hawks refuse to 
they are very hungry. They 
return screaming to the falconer for food. 
Trained hawks must be in perfect physical 
condition and only a little hungry for 
high-spirited performances 

Even wild hawks don’t always hunt sole- 
ly because they are hungry: they often 
hunt and kill for the joy of it. Occasional- 
ly, when prey is in a weakened condition 
the lust for blood possesses a hawk totally 
and it goes on a rampage of killing that 
has nothing at all to do with hunger and 
survival 


enough, 
when 


But bloodthirsty as they sound, success 
and survival do not come easily to hawks. 
Victory is seldom certain. Its weapons for 
killing are often balanced by the prey’s 
escape tactics. Only the strongest, smart- 
est, fastest and luckiest survive to adult- 
hood and, in general, the hawks’ prey has 
a better chance to migrate or see its first 
spring than the hawks themselves 

Adult falcons have been seen training 
young hawks to fly and hunt by deliber- 
ately missing quarry, thereby setting it up 
for the trailing offspring. 
their 


Accipiters use 
talons instinctively: falcons learn to 
use them by catching prey released by a 
parent in flight 

The young hawk, however, is soon aban- 
doned and must compete for food on its 
own against experienced adults. It begins 
to pick on victims. Dull-witted 
hawks strong and the alert 
of both the hawks and the victims survive 
longest and they 
gether in an unending and deadly 
of wits. But in the end. once they have 
survived into adulthood, the aggressive 
predators get the better of it: they live 
longer. Peregrines can live as long as thirty 


young 
Starve The 


grow to adulthood to- 
battle 


years, goshawks about twenty, and eagles 


sixty or more. Their lifespans are six to 
eight times that of their prey 
One of nature's most intriguing mys- 


ground fowl’s 
recognition of its nemesis in flight. Even 


teries is the waterfowl’s or 


waterfowl raised from eggs hatched in in- 
high-flying 


head for the 


cubators identify hawks un- 


erringly: they water when 





some hawks approach, but take to the 
air when they see an eagle. Domestic 
pigeons scuttle for cover in forest or loft 
as a falcon circles but make for the open 
skies when accipiters soar in on low-level 
attacks. And yet, they don’t seem to recog- 
nize their enemy when it is roosting. Beebe 
has seen pigeons fly down to bathe in his 
falcon’s bath, inches from his perched fal- 
con and goshawk. The hawks suffer no 
such blindness: the pigeons were speedily 
slaughtered. 

The tougher, small birds can sometimes 
brilliantly outmanoeuvre falcons. Beebe 
once watched a wild peregrine perform a 
long, fruitless series of dive-bombings at 
an upland plover. “The plover simply held 
the air in tight circles at no great height,” 
he says. “It made no effort to outclimb or 
outfly the falcon. It simply dodged each 
dive in a most confident way. The contest 
ended after half an hour with the plover 
still in the air a hundred yards 
from where it started. The falcon gave 
up and flew away.” 

On the other hand, paralyzing fear 
often freezes the hawk’s smaller, defense- 
less prey. and larger victims that have 
exhausted themselves trying to escape. Fal- 
coners have found these shuddering crea- 
tures. Some take hours to recover. A few 
just die of fright. Beebe has seen this re- 
action in quail, pheasant, ducks, coots, 
and domestic chickens, but never in 
pigeons. 

Perhaps the noisiest yet coolest reaction 
is that of some larger birds—gulls, crows, 
They don't 


scarcely 


ravens, cormorants and geese. 


panic but they take evasive action and 
squawk for help. If caught, they fight 
and keep screaming until free or dead. 


While such a bird is being devoured, its 
mates raise an unholy racket around the 
killer; the predator usually finds the entire 
experience so unnerving that it seldom 
attacks a bird of the same species again 
There is one exception—pheasant, the 


most difficult prey of all to catch and 
hold. But for a hawk, it’s a matter of 
taste; the pheasant is also the most succu- 


lent meat of all. Even before it has tasted 
young hawk will 
pheasant it sees. But the pheasant is canny 
It will frequently pretend 
leap up at the last moment, 
send the hawk spinning and fly to safety 
It will stand its ground and 
show fear before the smaller bird's fiercely 


one, a chase the first 


and courageous 


to be dead 


refuse to 
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bristling crest and spreading wings. If the 
pheasant turns for a second it is finished. 
Otherwise, unless starved, the falcon will 
eventually leave rather than fight. 

In the hungry worid of the falcons not 
even a brother’s food is safe. They fre- 
quently fight over a kill-—a hangover from 
the childhood when they learned to take 
quarry from their parents’ talons. Falcons 
seldom hurt one another in these battles, 
but feeding falcons rightly fear the acci- 
piters who will raid another hawk’s food 
with a killers intent. The remains of 
smaller raptorial birds are often found in 
nests of eagles. confirmed raiders. All 
hawks hate and fear the horned owl, the 
night predator. Hawks scream in terror 
when they see or sense it at night. They 
attack it repeatedly when they spot it in 
the daylight 

But even for a hawk life is not all kill- 
or-be-killed. Despite their harsh existence, 
and like lions, bears, whales and wolves, 
hawks occasionally find time to. play. 
Peregrines dance and play with feathers 
in the air, snatch twigs and boughs from 
tall treetops. and harry covotes. Some 





PARADE 


The soft, soft, softer sell 


Unemployment statistics may be casting 
disturbing shadows on the Canadian 
economy, but don’t think anybody's 
likely to admit being hard up in To- 
ronto. At least, that seems to be the 
reasoning of a Yonge St. secondhand 
store which discreetly announces in its 
window, “Five hundred pre-owned suits 
for sale.” 


Parade Pays $5 to $10 for true anec- 
dotes. Address Parade, c/o Maclean's 





hawks delight in outflying and annoying 
larger, slow-flying birds and merlins play 
with crows by the hour in mock attacks. 
One of the strangest games in nature is 
the competition in aerial skills held hun- 
dreds of feet in the air between ravens 
and peregrines and ravens and eagles 
The ravens know this whirling, tumbling 
sport well and seem to enjoy it even more 
than the hawks. 

Still, these amusements and sports are 
also a form of practice, a means of keep- 
ing the killing edge sharp. 

“Man does not do the killing,” Beebe 
says. “The hawk kills, which is right and 
natural for it. It attacks with every pur- 
pose of shedding blood and it does. There’s 
something elemental about it, a certain 
roughness—yet the falconer’s emotional 
tie is to the falcon, not to the quarry.” 

I knew what he meant. I felt closer to 
the falcon than to the dead teal. I felt 
closer to the falcon than I did to the two 
smart pigeons, released by Beebe, who 
managed to dodge its dive and escape to 
the bushes. I even felt close to the brute 
when a European starling lay crying in its 
grasp and Beebe had to finish off the little 
bird with a knife. 

This feeling, I think, is admiration ot 
respect for the falcon’s intelligence, cour- 
age and superb physical ability, and for 
Its superiority over lower forms of pre- 
dators like reptiles. And maybe it’s an 
appreciation of the fact that hawks must 
hunt and kill to live. 

Looking at Frank Beebe, I realized 
that falconers are so closely identified 
with their birds that they can’t possibly 
have any emotional identification with the 
victims. Falconers are like that because 
they see something exciting in the hawk’s 
way of life, something spectacular, dra- 
matic and necessary; and they want to 
share it. 
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Perhaps they won’t have to 
forget university 
after all 


1S THE HIGH COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION CLOSING 
THE DOOR ON YOUR HOPES FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 


You have added up what they can earn themselves 
and what you can do to help. You may even be 
counting on a scholarship or bursary as well. Yet 
it’s still not enough... 

Often the extra amount you need is_heart- 
breakingly small. Yet it is big enough to make the 
difference between university and — no university. 
Ana this at a time when our youth and our country 
both have greater need than ever for trained minds, 
specialized knowledge. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA HAS TAKEN STEPS TO 
HELP MEET THIS MAJOR PROBLEM THROUGH 
SPECIAL UNIVERSITY TUITION LOANS. 





Usually, these loans will be made to parents, guard- 
ians or sponsors of students attending or planning 
to attend Canadian universities and colleges. 


They are available in amounts up to $1,000 a year 
through four years. 

Repayment may be arranged over a_ longer 
period than usual. In special cases, it may even be 
extended beyond the four-year university period. 
In other words, these University Tuition Loans 
are set up on a flexible basis, on relatively liberal 
terms, to permit as many people as possible to take 
advantage of them. 


A ROYAL BANK OF CANADA UNIVERSITY TUITION 
LOAN MAY BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR PROBLEM. 


We believe this supplementary financial help will keep 
the door to the university open for many students 
whose parents are wondering if higher education 
for their children is beyond their reach. The: Royal 
Bank, and your Royal Bank manager, share your 
concern in this personal and national problem. We 
invite vou to come in and see whether a Royal Bank 


University Tuition Loan may not be the solution. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 




























































cost of a 


the 


five times as 


In Japan 


about 


‘family planning’ part of the over-all pro- 
might have had it 
going much sooner among the people and 
thereby avoided such a high abortion rate 


gram. If we had, we 


Our problem now is to shift from induced 
abortion to the prevention of conception.” 
Despite official efforts to make this shift, 


the Japanese do not appear to be overly 
sensitive to their high abortion rate. While 


I was in Japan, the newspapers reported 
in a short article, lost amid other news, 
a shocking accident that would have sent 
up rockets of indignation in other nations 


The story was this: late one drizzling night 


last spring just outside Osaka, an old truck 
bounced down a road dodging potholes 
Suddenly it 


spilled its cargo along the road 


swerved, toppled Over and 
a cargo 
of hundreds of fetuses. Those Japanese to 
whom I mentioned the accident were only 
a littke embarrassed by it 

Sterilization in Japan runs a poor second 


to abortion. Between 250,000 and 500,000 


Japanese are volunteering to be sterilized 
number is 


this year, but the increasing 


The cost of sterilization is about five 


times that of an abortion and is a limiting 
factor although becoming less so as the 


Japanese economy booms. Lik« yoruon, 
though, you can be sterilized under gov 
ernment health insurance. Sterilized wom- 


en outnumber sterilized men six to one 


The Japanese experiment, particularly its 


contraceptive-education aspect, is being 
studied with interest by other Asian na 
tions. The Chinese are importing large 


amounts of Japanese contraceptives and 


ginning to rebuild a birth control 


are be 


campaign they stopped three 


years ago 


The Chinese, apparently, are willing to 











try anything to cut the birth rate, even 
traditional herbalist) formulas like one, 
seriously proposed, which would have 
women swallow fresh tadpoles in the 
spring. One government expert advised 


that the tadpoles 


should be 


washed clean 
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great 


sterilization operation is 


as that of an abortion 





on the first day and ten more on the fol- 
lowing day, she will not conceive for five 
years.” 

Several years ago the Chinese Minister 
of Public Health, Li Teh-chuan, spoke 
hopefully of a secret old Chinese formula 
“We did not know about this Chinese oral 
contraception until we happened to ask 
some of the reformed prostitutes of Shang 
hai. They've told us how they managed 
not to have babies by taking a medicine 
derived from a certain toad, some said 
from a fungus. Anyway, we're trying to 
find out all about it 

Thus, population expected to 
reach a billion bv 1980, the Chinese seem 
quite willing to abandon Marx for Mal- 
thus in birth 
control methods, although in some mag 


with a 


their search for effective 


nificent’ dialectical contortions they can 
justify their efforts in true Marxist terms 
The government of India. on the other 
hand, clearly speaks the language of Mal 
thus, the nineteenth 


and economist who warned of overpopu 


century philosopher 


lation dangers. The Indians are fascinated 
but horrified by the Japanese methods in 
population. At international 
meetings they berate the Japanese for the 


controlling 


abortion rate, but they also envy the re 
sults 

India’s first five-year plan for economic 
toved with 
than 
In the second 


and social improvement only 


population control, spending — less 
51.000,000 on its programs 
five-year plan, just completed, $10 million 
was spent, sull a drop in the bucket. The 
third five-year plan, however, envisages 
spending about $200 million to control the 
runaway population 

At first the Indian government urged the 
rhythm system,” because it is inexpensive 
and somewhat in the Indian tradition of 
failed utterly 


periodic abstinence. But it 


Now India has set up family-planning 
clinics across the country, with about 1,500 
operating and more planned, plus a simi- 


lar number of welfare 


centres 


whic 


dis- 


pense birth control information. But ex- 
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When a mammoth CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES freighter begins the journey 
from Lake Superior to the St. Lawrence, she sails 600 feet above sea level 
—skyscraper-high over Halifax! W ith a load of over 1,000,000 bushels of 
rich ripe grain from the Prairies, she navigates in steep giant steps down 
the Seaway locks. On the return trip, her cargo will be an equally precious 
load: over 25,000 tons of ore from Quebec mines. Almost 30% of all cargo 
passing through these locks is carried by C.S.L. ships. 

Wherever you look, from the head of the Lakes to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
you'll see CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES vessels: giant bulk carriers and modern, 


fast package freighters; self-unloading colliers; popular cruise ships—and 
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during the winter, ships specially built for trans-Atlantic service, which can 
plow through ice-choked waters. Subsidiary shipyards (located at Lauzon, 
Que., Kingston, Ont., Collingwood, Ont., and Port Arthur, Ont.) built ail 
these ships as well as many others — for both Canadian and foreign service 
These shipyards are also famous for ship repairs and for the production of a 
wide variety of industrial equipment. Other inter-locking C.S.L. services in- 
clude an ever-expanding network of highway transport (with a subsidiary 
operating the most modern HEAVY LIFTING equipment in Canada) —coal 
docks, grain elevators, freight terminals, and large modern warehouses — plus 


the renowned Quebec resort hotels at Murray Bay and Tadoussac. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED — 759 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 1, P.Q. 
WITH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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perts feel it is a losing game unless India 
applies the other half of the solution: an 
emergency program of male sterilization 
which already is becoming popular among 
both the people and the experts 

The Indian government gives civil serv- 
ants six working days off for sterilization. 
Many of the states have established spe- 
cial surgical facilities for sterilization op- 
erations. In the state of Uttar Pradesh, 
hospital operations for sterilization are per- 
formed free, and Bombay is considering a 
similar move. Madras not only pays indi- 
viduals $8.60 to be sterilized, but pays a 
subsidy to doctors who perform the opera- 
tion and pays canvassers who bring in cus- 
tomers. The chairman of the Family Plan- 
ning Board Program Committee in Ma- 
dras, R. A. Gopalaswami, estimates the 
present birth rate could be reduced two 
and a half times within five or six years 
through a federal government program of 
mass sterilization. 

The operation for men (much simpler, 
safer and cheaper than similar surgery on 
women) costs about $4.30 and takes only 
a thirty-minute visit to a doctor’s office. 

One government official has suggested 
the Indian government should sterilize fifty 
million men over a ten-year period. This 
would cost about $213 million, but he 
claims it would solve the whole problem 
by 1971. After that the family-planning 
techniques would have sunk in among the 
Indian families and the situation would 
be under control. 

Other serious proposals have been made 
to have the Indian government provide 
diaphragms and contraceptive jelly to fifty 
million women, which would cost about 
$106 million a year. Foam tablets, distrib- 
uted to fifty million women, would cost 
$34 million a year as would the distribu- 
tion of contraceptives to fifty million men. 

One of the birth control clinics in India 
was the Kaufman Family Planning Clinic 
near Madras, financed by the Kaufman 
Foundation of Canada. It operated in 
Mangadu village for five years. Its findings 
are these: most parents accept the theory 
of birth control, primarily for economic 
reasons; they are anxious to be helped; 
most current contraceptive measures are 
too complicated, expensive or repugnant to 
Indian women; some contraceptive is need- 


ed, such as an injection or a pill, which 
will provide long-term immunity from 
pregnancy. 

An injection providing temporary or 
permanent sterility is being tested now, as 
are sterilizing X rays and special “defer 
tilizing’’ diets. Perhaps the most advanced 
possibility is pills. A recent experiment 
with these pills in Puerto Rico had a major 
setback, however, when last fall’s hurri- 
cane hit the island, and destroyed the 
stock of pills. Almost all the women in the 
experiment immediately became pregnant. 

Recently the birth control pills have be- 
come available on prescription in some 
Canadian drug stores. The price, about 
thirty cents each, may seem modest to 
North Americans, but is beyond the means 
of many people of the underdeveloped 
areas, and this limits their wide use. 

The economics of birth control is less 
a problem to its advocates than is religious 
pressure. This is especially true of the 
Catholic Church whose answer to the 
problem is more food production and, if 
necessary, population control through 
natural methods such as the “rhythm sys- 
tem.” in condemning contraception, the 
Catholic Church says it is basically sinful, 
violates the meaning of marriage, may be 
unhealthy for women, could cause physical 
injury, cancer, bad nerves, unsatisfied sex 
craving and weakened self-control. 

Bitterly assailing such religious argu- 
ments, an Indian diplomat, M. C. Ghagla, 
who is a former ambassador to the United 
States, says, “What is this morality which 
condemns millions of children to poverty 
and destitution? Is it moral that children 
should be born into this abject condition, 
or is it more moral that children should 
not be born at all? . . . I think it is better 
not to be born than to be born to live a 
life where there is no human dignity.” 

Robert Cook, president of the nongov- 
ernment, nonprofit scientific organization, 
the Population Reference Bureau, told me 
in Washington that “if death is to be de- 
ferred, then birth must be deferred too.” 
The birth control experts in the ivory 
towers and the midwives in the clinics 
agree with Mr. Cook. They feel this is a 
time for action, not arguments and they 
compare what they consider the success 
of Japan with the crying need of India. »& 
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for Normals,” written by their teacher, and 
turned the proceeds over to their school 

The class chose the campsite, activities, 
daily menus, and curfew hours. They even 
wrote the safety rules. Parents with cars 
would provide transportation. Dixon and 
two other adults would supervise. Mrs. 
Lalie Moore, mother of thirteen-year-old 
Virginia, would be Camp Mother Number 
One and keeper of the first-aid kit (camp 
total of wounds: four cut feet, three cut 
hands, a billion mosquito bites). Camp 
Mother Number Two would be Miss Szul- 
ner. Sixteen-year-old John Bowskill, a 
former Dixon student with a lifeguard’s 
certificate, would guard lives. Camp life, 
Dixon told me, “would provide rich ex- 
periences for the children.” 

Rich experiences started the minute we 
hit the campsite, with everyone raising 
his own tent. By previous plan, friends 
tented together, by twos, threes and fours. 
Tents were sprinkled through the bush 
around the fire clearing. There would be a 
daily inspection and on the last day mem- 
bers of the tent scoring highest in cleanli- 
ness and order would be served breakfast 
in bed by the lowest scorers. Names like 
Haven of the Wall Street Warmongers 
and Old Smelly meant boys’ lairs, of 
course; while Miss Mansion, Paradise Lost 
and Israeli Harem, were obviously girls’ 
tents. “Israeli Harem” was an indication of 
the occupants’ sense of political fairness. 
“If we have an Israeli concept we should 
also have an Arab concept—the ‘harem’ 
part,” one of the girls explained. 

For a while, gallantry ruled. The boys 
wouldn’t let me set up my own tent. 
“Aw, you'd break your fingernails,” they 
said protectively. Instead, 1 was asked to 
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‘into the lake, scrubbing like fury 








while 
the incoming wave lasted. Then they had 
waited for the next wave. 

“You see, it’s a scientific fact that waves 
always come toward the shore, never away 
from it...” one explained. But I wouldn't 
buy. While they swore they had only want- 
ed to clean socks, | swore they had wanted 
to wipe out our detergent supply. 

The after-lunch laundry 
more like royal levees though, with the 
quieter kids gathering around my washing 
bench to talk or read aloud so I wouldn't 
get bored. A reader of positively heroic 
stamina was Christine Takayesu who read 
stories for hours in her melodious voice 
and acted out the parts without a sign 
of fatigue. 

Another attendant at the washing levees 
was fourteen-year-old Drew, a devotee of 
astrology, with a razor-sharp Irish chip on 
his shoulder and an inexhaustible store 
of amazing but useless information. (“If 
Saturn could be dropped into the Atlantic 
Ocean it would bob like a ball because it’s 
just a mass of gas.”) He reads Russian 
novels and remembers the characters by 
first name, family name and nickname. 
Nobody else I Know can do it. One after- 
noon, he marched up to me and said: 

“The biggest telescope in the world is 
on Mount Palomar, California, 200 inches 
in diameter and 500 tons in weight, and 
it’s so delicately balanced it is moved by 
a one-and-a-twelfth horsepower motor but 
can also be moved by hand, and the mir- 
ror itself is so delicate the heat of a human 
hand can set it off.” He stopped. 

“Gee whiz!” I said and kept on washing. 

“The Great Comet of 1843,” he con- 
tinued, “was the biggest comet that ever 
came. The head of it was 1,000,000 miles 
in diameter. The tail was 200,000,000 miles 
long. But the whole thing was nearly a 
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Mangadu village for five years. Its findings 
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ferred, then birth must be deferred too.” 
[he birth control experts in the ivory 
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agree with Mr. Cook. They feel this is a 
time for action, not arguments and they 
compare what they consider the success 
of Japan with the crying need of India. 
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for Normals,” written by their teacher, and 
turned the proceeds over to their school. 

The class chose the campsite, activities, 
daily menus, and curfew hours. They even 
wrote the safety rules. Parents with cars 
would provide transportation. Dixon and 
two other adults would supervise. Mrs. 
Lalie Moore, mother of thirteen-year-old 
Virginia, would be Camp Mother Number 
One and keeper of the first-aid kit (camp 
total of wounds: four cut feet, three cut 
hands, a billion mosquito bites). Camp 
Mother Number Two would be Miss Szul- 
ner. Sixteen-year-old John Bowskill, a 
former Dixon student with a lifeguard’s 
certificate, would guard lives. Camp life, 
Dixon told me, “would provide rich ex- 
periences for the children.” 

Rich experiences started the minute we 
hit the campsite, with everyone raising 
his own tent. By previous plan, friends 
tented together, by twos, threes and fours. 
Tents were sprinkled through the bush 
around the fire clearing. There would be a 
daily inspection and on the last day mem- 
bers of the tent scoring highest in cleanli- 
ness and order would be served breakfast 
in bed by the lowest scorers. Names like 
Haven of the Wall Street Warmongers 
and Old Smelly meant boys’ lairs, of 
course; while Miss. Mansion, Paradise Lost 
and Israeli Harem, were obviously girls’ 
tents. “Israeli Harem” was an indication of 
the occupants’ sense of political fairness. 
“If we have an Israeli concept we should 
also have an Arab concept—the ‘harem’ 
part,” one of the girls explained. 

For a while, gallantry ruled. The boys 
wouldn’t let me set up my own tent. 
“Aw, you'd break your fingernails,” they 
said protectively. Instead, 1 was asked to 
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the incoming wave lasted. Then they had 
waited for the next wave. 

“You see, it’s a scientific fact that waves 
always come toward the shore, never away 
from it...” one explained. But I wouldn't 
buy. While they swore they had only want- 
ed to clean socks, I swore they had wanted 
to wipe out our detergent supply 

The after-lunch laundry sessions were 
more like royal levees though, with the 
quieter kids gathering around my washing 
bench to talk or read aloud so 1 wouldn't 
get bored. A reader of positively heroic 
stamina was Christine Takayesu who read 
stories for hours in her melodious voice 
and acted out the parts without a sign 
of fatigue. 

Another attendant at the washing levees 
was fourteen-year-old Drew, a devotee of 
astrology, with a razor-sharp Irish chip on 
his shoulder and an inexhaustible store 
of amazing but useless information. (“If 
Saturn could be dropped into the Atlantic 
Ocear it would bob like a ball because it’s 
just a mass of gas.”) He reads Russian 
novels and remembers the characters by 
first name, family name and nickname. 
Nobody else I know can do it. One after- 
noon, he marched up to me and said: 

“The biggest telescope in the world is 
on Mount Palomar, California, 200 inches 
in diameter and 500 tons in weight, and 
it’s so delicately balanced it is moved by 
a one-and-a-twelfth horsepower motor but 
can also be moved by hand, and the mir- 
ror itself is so delicate the heat of a human 
hand can set it off.” He stopped. 

“Gee whiz!” I said and kept on washing. 

“The Great Comet of 1843,” he con- 
tinued, “was the biggest comet that ever 
came. The head of it was 1,000,000 miles 
in diameter. The tail was 200,000,000 miles 
long. But the whole thing was nearly a 
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of birth control, primarily for economic 
reasons; they are anxious to be helped; 
most current contraceptive measures are 
too complicated, expensive or repugnant to 
Indian women; some contraceptive is need- 
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The fees paid to executors and 
trustees are fixed at the discretion of 
the courts, and vary according to 
the services and responsibilities 
involved. 

This means that no matter how 
small or large your estate, it will 
cost you no more to have Canada 
Trust act than if you impose the 
problems and responsibilities of your 
estate administration on a friend or 
relative, neither of whom is likely 
to have the time, experience or facili- 
ties needed for this task. 
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ferred, then birth must be deferred too.” 
The birth control experts in the ivory 
towers and the midwives in the clinics 
agree with Mr. Cook. They feel this is a 
time for action, not arguments and they 
compare what they consider the success 
of Japan with the crying need of India. 
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will personally help you to formulate * 

the estate plan best suited to your 4 

individual needs . . . show you how | 

to make use of your accumulated rt 

assets to the greatest advantage. . i 

avoid unnecessary taxes... and pro- FA 

vide the utmost protection for your A 

family. You will then be in a position fy 

to instruct your lawyer as to the 34 

preparation of your Will. ¥ 

an om 

You can be sure | 

e there will be continuity of ad- q 

ministration no matter what per- a 

iod of time is involved. (When you | 

‘iii appoint a friend or relative you A 

ong cannot be sure that he or she will | 
a i live to carry out all your instruc- 

ities tions). E 

e your wishes will be faithfully car- i 

lai ried out by Trust Officers with Hi 

will long experience in estate matters, fa| 

aa relying upon group judgment in F 

- io all important decisions affecting id 

pamened your estate. E| 

cat or e your family will receive constant 4 

likely personal attention. Beneficiaries, a 
Facili- co-executors and other interested 
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parties will be kept fully informed 
and consulted as to procedures. 
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“Investments’”’ may sound like a 
complicated subject of interest only 
to people with high incomes, but 
even if you have a modest amount 
of money at your disposal you can 
invest in Debentures and Trust 
Certificates issued by Huron & Erie 
-Canada Trust. 

Here are the main features that 
make them an attractive investment 
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If you require a 
mortgage loan you can 
depend on Huron & Erie 
-Canada Trust for 
prompt, courteous as- 
sistance in determining 
the maximum loan and 
the most advantageous 
terms available under 
the circumstances. 

First mortgage loans are made at 
attractive rates, and the terms may 
be tailored to fit your budget. 


Many thousands of Canadians 
have purchased, rented or sold their 
homes with the help of Canada Trust 
Real Estate Departments. A high 
calibre of service is provided in all 
reai estate matters, 


Lorporate Irustee and 
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Canada Trust provides a complete 
range of services to relieve busy 
people of burdensome responsibili- 
ties: Commercial Real Estate 
Brokerage, Property Management, 
Trustee for Pension Funds, Business 
Brokerage, Registrar, Transfer 
Agent, Dividend Disbursing Agent, 
Trustee Under Bond Issues. 
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Full repayment of your capital, plus accrued 


, interest, is unconditionally guaranteed. 


You can purchase them in amounts of $100 
or more. 

You can invest for one and two years at 
4'o % or three, four and five years at 5%. 
They can be issued jointly in the names of 


, two or more people. 


They are authorized as trustee investments. 


, Interest is paid to you each six months or 


accumulated at compound interest until 


for you: 








for Normals,” written by their teacher, and 
turned the proceeds over to their school. 

The class chose the campsite, activities, 
daily menus, and curfew hours. They even 
wrote the safety rules. Parents with cars 
would provide transportation. Dixon and 
two other adults would supervise. Mrs. 
Lalie Moore, mother of thirteen-year-old 
Virginia, would be Camp Mother Number 
One and keeper of the first-aid kit (camp 
total of wounds: four cut feet, three cut 
hands, a billion mosquito bites). Camp 
Mother Number Two would be Miss Szul- 
ner. Sixteen-year-old John Bowskill, a 
former Dixon student with a lifeguard’s 
certificate, would guard lives. Camp life, 
Dixon told me, “would provide rich ex- 
periences for the children.” 

Rich experiences started the minute we 
hit the campsite, with everyone raising 
his own tent. By previous plan, friends 
tented together, by twos, threes and fours. 
Tents were sprinkled through the bush 
around the fire clearing. There would be a 
daily inspection and on the last day mem- 

' bers of the tent scoring highest in cleanli- 
ness and order would be served breakfast 
in bed by the lowest scorers. Names like 
Haven of the Wall Street Warmongers 
and Old Smelly meant boys’ lairs, of 
course; while Miss Mansion, Paradise Lost 
and Israeli Harem, were obviously girls’ 
tents. “Israeli Harem” was an indication of 
the occupants’ sense of political fairness. 
“If we have an Israeli concept we should 
also have an Arab concept—the ‘harem’ 
part,” one of the girls explained. 

For a while, gallantry ruled. The boys 
wouldn’t let me set up my own tent. 
“Aw, you'd break your fingernails,” they 
said protectively. Instead, 1 was asked to 
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maturity if you prefer. 


into the lake, scrubbing like fury while 
the incoming wave lasted. Then they had 
waited for the next wave. 

“You see, it’s a scientific fact that waves 
always come toward the shore, never away 
from it...” one explained. But I wouldn't 
buy. While they swore they had only want- 
ed to clean socks, I swore they had wanted 
to wipe out our detergent supply. 

The after-lunch laundry sessions were 
more like royal levees though, with the 
quieter kids gathering around my washing 
bench to talk or read aloud so I wouldn't 
get bored. A reader of positively heroic 
stamina was Christine Takayesu who read 
stories for hours in her melodious voice 
and acted out the parts without a sign 
of fatigue. 

Another attendant at the washing levees 
was fourteen-year-old Drew, a devotee of 
astrology, with a razor-sharp Irish chip on 
his shoulder and an inexhaustible store 
of amazing but useless information. (“If 
Saturn could be dropped into the Atlantic 
Ocean it would bob like a ball because it’s 
just a mass of gas.”) He reads Russian 
novels and remembers the characters by 
first name, family name and nickname. 
Nobody else I know can do it. One after- 
noon, he marched up to me and said: 

“The biggest telescope in the world is 
on Mount Palomar, California, 200 inches 
in diameter and 500 tons in weight, and 
it’s so delicately balanced it is moved by 
a one-and-a-twelfth horsepower motor but 
can also be moved by hand, and the mir- 
ror itself is so delicate the heat of a human 
hand can set it off.” He stopped. 

“Gee whiz!” I said and kept on washing. 

“The Great Comet of 1843,” he con- 
tinued, “was the biggest comet that ever 
came. The head of it was 1,000,000 miles 
in diameter. The tail was 200,000,000 miles 
long. But the whole thing was nearly a 
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If you haven’t yet begun to 
accumulate money that will 
one day provide you with 
retirement income, these words 
are of importance to you. 

A Retirement Savings Plan 

with Canada Trust gives you 
the opportunity to save with- 
out being tied down to a rigid 
contract of premiums... to 
select your own retirement 
year and the amount of your 
retirement income to suit your 
own persona! abilities and 
needs. 
All the time you are saving 
your deposits, up to 10% of 
earned income, with a maxi- 
mum of $2,500, are tax deductible in 
accordance with the Income Tax Act, 
and this can mean substantial tax 
savings each year. 

Other benefits that you receive 
under this type of plan are: 

* Compound interest earnings 

e Capital appreciation 

* Modest administration costs 

e Interest is earned on the whole 

of the deposits 


































Diversification and Flexibility 


Deposits may be made in either or 
both ef two Plans—one where the 
emphasis is on the safety and assured 
income offered by Government 
bonds, high grade corporation bonds, 
debentures and first mortgages—-the 
other where investments are largely 
in high grade common stocks provid- 
ing participation in the growth and 
earnings of major Canadian 
industries. 

Deposits may be transferred from one 
Plan to the other as you may wish. 
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Investment Fund 
In the Canada Trust Investment 
Fund your money buys shares in a 
diversified investment portfolio. You 
benefit from professional investment 
management, and have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the growth 
of the Canadian economy. 
The Canada Trust Investment 
Fund is unique among opportunities 





they are anxious to be helped; agree 


of this type. Here are the advantages 
that make it unique: 

The purchase and redemption of 
units may be made at net asset value on 
the last business day of any month. 

There is no acquisition charge—no 
discontinuance charge. 

You have the privilege of re-allocating 
your investment money between the 
two parts of the Fund. (The two parts 
are referred to under Diversification 
and Flexibility in the section headed 
“Why not retire comfortably?” 

You benefitby modestadministration 
costs. 

If you would like to know more 
about Retirement Savings you can 
obtain an explanatory folder from 
any of our offices. If you prefer to 
phone, we will gladly mail youacopy. 


ferred, then birth must be deferred too.” 
birth control experts in the ivory 


with Mr. Cook. They feel this is a 


time for action, not arguments and they 
compare what they consider the success 
of Japan with the crying need of India. 





your financial objectives? 


The money you save and the money you invest with Huron & 
Erie - Canada Trust is always safe and secure — yet earns higher 
interest and grows faster. 


We invite you to make use of any of our twenty-one 
specialized services which cover the field of financial planning 
and management. 


Because each of these services offers distinct advantages in 
such matters as capital accumulation, income yield, and provision 
for retirement, you will find that Huron & Erie-Canada Trust can 
help you reach your financial objectives more readily. Our experi- 
ence of almost 100 years is at your call, anytime. 
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The story of Huron & Erie-Canada Trust begins 
in 1864, three years before Confederation when 
‘The Huron & Erie Savings and Loan Society” 
(later to be known as The Huron & Erie Mortgage 
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S. ( coon he en ne nen honden, Ontati. 
OS As the number of people dealing with the 


Society increased, the need for a broader range 
of services arose and the ‘Huron & Erie” 
brought The Canada Trust Company into 
being in 1901, Since that time the two com- 
panies have shared the same management 
and experienced a steady and continu- 
ous growth, making particularly striking 
advances during the past decade and 
serving today, hundreds of thousands 

of Canadians from Halifax to Victoria. 








There are five offices in London, 

Ontario and twenty-three offices in 
other principal cities from coast to 
coast, more than any similar financial 
institution in Canada. Some eight 
hundred and fifty men and women 
are employed. 

_ Modern design, up-to-date facili- 
ties and informal atmosphere VET 
combine to make Huron & Erie- 
Canada Trust offices the most at- 
tractive in which to transact your 
financial business. Continuous train- 
ing and the thorough experience of 
the staff assures you of courteous, 
interested service at all times. 


Most of our Offices open at 9:00 
a.m. and remain open until 4:00 
p.m. or later, except Fridays when 
business continues without interrup- 
tion until 6:00 p.m. 


The services described in this folder 
are offered by The Canada Trust 
Company, 631 Dorchester Blvd., W.., 
near University, in Montreal. 





for Normals,” written by their teacher, and 
turned the proceeds over to their school 

The class chose the campsite, activities, 
daily menus, and curfew hours. They even 
wrote the safety rules. Parents with cars 
would provide transportation. Dixon and 
two other adults would supervise. Mrs. 
Lalie Moore, mother of thirteen-year-old 
Virginia, would be Camp Mother Number 
One and keeper of the first-aid kit (camp 
total of wounds: four cut feet, three cut 
hands, a billion mosquito bites). Camp 
Mother Number Two would be Miss Szul- 
ner. Sixteen-year-old John Bowskill, a 
former Dixon student with a lifeguard’s 
certificate, would guard lives. Camp life, 
Dixon told me, “would provide rich ex- 
periences for the children.” 

Rich experiences started the minute we 
hit the campsite, with everyone raising 
his own tent. By previous plan, friends 
tented together, by twos, threes and fours. 
Tents were sprinkled through the bush 
around the fire clearing. There would be a 
daily inspection and on the last day mem- 
bers of the tent scoring highest in cleanli- 
ness and order would be served breakfast 
in bed by the lowest scorers. Names like 
Haven of the Wall Street Warmongers 
and Old Smelly meant boys’ lairs, of 
course; while Miss Mansion, Paradise Lost 
and Israeli Harem, were obviously girls’ 
tents. “Israeli Harem” was an indication of 
the occupants’ sense of political fairness. 
“If we have an Israeli concept we should 
also have an Arab concept—the ‘harem’ 
part,” one of the girls explained. 

For a while, gallantry ruled. The boys 
wouldn't let me+set up my own tent. 
“Aw, you'd break your fingernails,” they 
said protectively. Instead, I was asked to 
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‘into the lake, scrubbing like fury while 


the incoming wave lasted. Then they had 
waited for the next wave. 

“You see, it’s a scientific fact that waves 
always come toward the shore, never away 
from it...” one explained. But I wouldn't 
buy. While they swore they had only want- 
ed to clean socks, I swore they had wanted 
to wipe out our detergent supply 

The after-lunch laundry sessions were 
more like royal levees though, ,with the 
quieter kids gathering around my washing 
bench to talk or read aloud so I wouldn't 
get bored. A reader of positively heroic 
stamina was Christine Takayesu who read 
stories for hours in her melodious voice 
and acted out the parts without a sign 
of fatigue. 

Another attendant at the washing levees 
was fourteen-year-old Drew, a devotee of 
astrology, with a razor-sharp Irish chip on 
his shoulder and an inexhaustible store 
of amazing but useless information. ("If 
Saturn could be dropped into the Atlantic 
Ocean it would bob like a ball because it’s 
just a mass of gas.”) He reads Russian 
novels and remembers the characters by 
first name, family name and nickname 
Nobody else I know can do it. One after- 
noon, he marched up to me and said: 

“The biggest telescope in the world is 
on Mount Palomar, California, 200 inches 
in diameter and 500 tons in weight, and 
it’s so delicately balanced it is moved by 
a one-and-a-twelfth horsepower motor but 
can also be moved by hand, and the mir- 
ror itself is so delicate the heat of a human 
hand can set it off.” He stopped. 

“Gee whiz!” I said and kept on washing. 

“The Great Comet of 1843,” he con- 
tinued, “was the biggest comet that ever 
came. The head of it was 1,000,000 miles 
in diameter. The tail was 200,000,000 miles 
long. But the whole thing was nearly a 
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Which key 
will help you reach 


your financial objectives? 


The money you save and the money you invest with Huron & 
Erie - Canada Trust is always safe and secure — yet earns higher 
interest and grows faster. 


We invite you te make use of any of our twenty-one 
specialized services which cover the field of financial planning 
and management. 


Because each of these services offers distinct advantages in 
such matters as capital accumulation, income yield, and provision 
for retirement, you will find that Huron & Erie-Canada Trust can 
help you reach your financial objectives more readily. Our experi- 
ence of almost 100 years is at your call, anytime. 
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KIDS’ CAMP continued from page 26 


They had the brains of men but the instincts of 


boys everywhere. 
pairs of socks.” It wasn’t that we'd lack 
laundry facilities, just that Wayne still can’t 
believe that anyone with the 
dirty would 


washtub except under duress 


opportunity 
of staying ever go near a 
This camping idea was, as far as I know, 


a unique venture for any class in any 
school, in that it was a private undertak- 
ing of the youngsters, their parents and 
the teacher, Des Dixon. Why go camping 
privately? Because under its own auspices 
won't let you: 


bound to happen, and should a child drown 


the school accidents are 


injured, the school board 


could be sued for damages 


or be seriously 


Class Eighty-Fight earned all the money 


for the camp project by performing on 
television. With their articulation and 
humor they have been found to be ex- 


cellent members of child panels debating 
such subjects as “what's wrong with par- 
ents” or “what school should be like.” The 


class also performed a play, “No Room 





PARADE 


Loyalties torn, compromise born 


Football time brings back intercity ri- 


valries all across the country, none 
keener than that between Edmonton 
and =Calgary Mass _ schizophrenia 


threatens residents of Red Deer, which 
is almost exactly halfway between the 
two warring cities, but two Red Deer 
fans solved the dilemma their own way. 
They turned up at a Calgary-Edmonton 
game wearing classic white Calgary 
stetsons and “Love those Esks” rosettes. 


Parade 
dotes 


pays $5 to $10 for true 
Address Parade, « 


anec- 
o Maclean's. 





for Normals,” written by their teacher, and 
turned the proceeds over to their school. 

The class chose the campsite, activities, 
daily menus, and curfew hours. They even 
wrote the safety rules. Parents with cars 
would provide transportation. Dixon and 
two other adults would supervise. Mrs. 
Lalie Moore, mother of thirteen-year-old 
Virginia, wotuld be Camp Mother Number 
One and keeper of the first-aid kit (camp 
total of wounds: four cut feet, three cut 
hands, a billion mosquito bites). Camp 
Mother Number Two would be Miss Szul- 
ner. Sixteen-year-old John Bowskill, a 
former Dixon student with a lifeguard’s 
certificate, would guard lives. Camp life, 
Dixon told me, “would provide rich ex- 
periences for the children.” 

Rich experiences started the minute we 
hit the campsite, with everyone 
his own tent. By previous plan, friends 
tented together, by twos, threes and fours 
Tents were sprinkled through the bush 
around the fire clearing. There would be a 
daily inspection and on the last day mem- 
bers of the tent scoring highest in cleanli- 
ness and order would be served breakfast 
in bed by the lowest scorers. Names like 
Haven of the Wall Street Warmongers 
and Old Smelly meant boys’ lairs, of 
course; while Miss Mansion, Paradise Lost 
and Israeli Harem, were obviously girls’ 
tents. “Israeli Harem” was an indication of 
the occupants’ sense of political fairness. 
‘If we have an Israeli concept we should 
also have an Arab concept—the ‘harem’ 
part,” one of the girls explained. 

For a while, gallantry ruled. The boys 
wouldn't let me set up my own tent. 
“Aw, you'd break your fingernails,” they 
said protectively. Instead, 1 was asked to 
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They waged war on cleanliness 


dismember a twenty-six pound brute of a 
turkey one of the mothers, who probably 
owns a walk-in furnace, had roasted whole 
for the dinner. It was crisp 
outside, rare inside and hulking all over; 
and it all but shrugged as I attacked it 
with the only knife I could find, a blunt 
one 

“Bob! Brian!” a voice snapped. “Help 
Miss Szulner, please.” It was Pat Graham, 
the sharpest housekeeper in class, a wiry, 
proud thirteen-year-old who has_ been 
keeping house and cooking meals for her 
father and two grown brothers since her 
mother died, five The boys 
leaped into action and Pat produced two 
sharp knives. The beast’s cast-iron joints 
snapped like twigs. 

“What is the password,” I asked, “to get 
help all by myself?” 

“First names,” said Pat. “Just call us 
by name, and we'll come. But nobody will 
volunteer for anything. It would smack 
of apple polishing, which we hate.” She 
skipped off to get the peas 

“You'll learn as I did,” said Lalie Moore, 
my fellow Camp Mother. “With these chil- 
dren mother doesn’t always know best.” 

That night and every night thereafter, 
the names of the following day’s dish- 
washers were read from a list. Since the 
girls did the cooking the dishwashers were 
usually boys, and each morning we'd be 
treated to yet another new and more in- 
genious manoeuvre in the ancient battle 
of boy vs. cleanliness. I once saw two boys 
disappear toward the beach with four pairs 
of socks and a full box of detergent “to do 
the laundry.” In half an hour they return- 
ed with an empty box. These young intel- 
lectual giants had sprinkled detergent right 
into the lake, scrubbing like fury while 
the incoming wave lasted. Then they had 
waited for the next 

“You see, it’s a scientific fact that waves 
always come toward the shore, never away 
from it...” one explained. But I wouldn't 
buy. While they swore they had only want- 
ed to clean socks, I swore they had wanted 
to wipe out our detergent supply 

The after-lunch laundry were 
more like royal levees though, with the 
quieter kids gathering around my washing 
bench to talk or read aloud so I wouldn't 
get bored. A reader of positively heroic 
stamina was Christine Takayesu who read 
stories for hours in her melodious voice 
and acted out the parts without a sign 
of fatigue. 

Another attendant at the washing levees 
was fourteen-year-old Drew, a devotee of 
astrology, with a razor-sharp Irish chip on 
his shoulder and an inexhaustible store 
of amazing but useless information. (“If 
Saturn could be dropped into the Atlantic 
Ocean it would bob like a ball because it’s 
just a mass of gas.”) He Russian 
novels and remembers the characters by 
first name, family name and nickname. 
Nobody else I know can do it. One after- 
noon, he marched up to me and said: 

“The biggest telescope in the world is 
on Mount Palomar, California, 200 inches 
in diameter and 500 tons in weight, and 
it’s so delicately balanced it is moved by 
a one-and-a-twelfth horsepower motor but 
can also be moved by hand, and the mir- 
ror itself is so delicate the heat of a human 
hand can set it off.” He stopped. 

“Gee whiz!” I said and kept on washing. 

“The Great Comet of 1843,” he con- 
tinued, “was the biggest comet that ever 
came. The head of it was 1,000,000 miles 
in diameter. The tail was 200,000,000 miles 
long. But the whole thing was nearly a 
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vacuum. If a ts material were brought 


down to the iensit of wate! it would 


vake a smaller mass than Mazinaw Lake.” 


Drew.” I said. “What can I do for 


oO 
Leavy our books to me in your will 

he blurted I mean when you die. Mr 

Dixon promised to leave /iis books to me. 


Will Vo cave C 
Well. sure I said But I don’t even 


yours 


have a ill 

You should have one,” he said passion- 
atel) Everyone over thirty should have 
a will.” When someone explained to him 


what he had said, Drew apologized: he 
hadn't meant I actually was over thirty 
He just thought [| was, because—uh 
cause And there the matter rests 
What'll we do for fun?” I asked Dixon 
before we started for camp. “Write books, 
Don't be. sills he said After all, 


these are norma!. fun-loving kids. We'll 


build a telescope, or dig for gold, or what 


just swim and hike. Oh ves. and we'll also 
make two short movies. We've just finish- 
ed the shooting scripts 

One of the movies the normal, fun-lov 
ing kids wrote is a tender story of a boy's 
awakening to the fact of girls. These sur- 
prising youngsters. at twelve and thirteen, 
have a total Knowledge of the facts of life, 
which seems to give them also a totally 
unsordid attitude toward sex, which they 
regard as part of adult life. Thus the 
crucial scene of the movie script, a col- 


lectively written work, reads like this 


Lynda on a rock toweling herself 
Wayne walks a few steps toward he 


~ 


loseup of Wayne's eyes 


~ 


loseup of Lynda’s eyes 


loseup of Wayne's lips 


~ 


loseup of Lynda’s lips 

Closeup of Lynda’s hand on rock 
Wayne's hand slides close, pauses, moves 
closer again 

Shot of Wayne looking at Lynda, his 
hand slightly stroking hers 

Shot of beach and overturned forgotten 


doal 


I didn’t see the actual filming, since 
everyone but the players was banished 
from the scene lest we make them giggle 
and spoil valuable footage, but Jack Fitz 
gerald, a friend of Dixon and a prize-win 
ning amateur movie photographer, who 
was Our cameraman, was so tired by 


dinner-time that I felt justified in giving 








him an extra helping of butterscotch pud- 
ding with whipped cream. It must be a 
beautiful film: Jack wouldn't get so groggy 
for nothing 

The second story was about our life at 
camp but the theme was Greek mythol- 
ogy. The girls were Grecian maidens in 
draped towels: the boys their slaves in 
swimming ts inks. Dixon was Ares, God 
of War, with a big cigar, track shoes, bath 
ing trunks, a red sweater and beach towel 
for a toga. | was the maidens’ consultant in 
a bedsheet with a lace edge, unnamed but 
presumably Minerva, who always protects 
maidens tn distress 

Most scenes were shot on the beach, but 
the sun kept disappearing. Dixon squinted 


at the sky Apollo, the sun god, wants 
sacrifice.” he declared “Wayne, come 
here 


Why?” asked Wayne. prudently re 
moving his war-surplus Aussie hat which 
he wore even to bed. In reply, the boys 
smeared him with ashes and dirt and threw 
him into the lake. Promptly, the sun came 
oul 

“Beautiful.” screamed Des ‘Now, the 
next scene: Cupcakes Cassidy John, 
wWhere’s your wig? Okay Jack, go ahead.” 

Wayne got bored and crawled to shore 
The sun went in. The boys threw Wayne 
back in. The sun came out Finally, 
Wayne had to come out to play a part 
and another boy became the human sacri 
fice 

Meanwhile we maidens became chilly 
My bedsheet kept unwinding and the girls 
huddled in their towels, trying to guess 
what the ancient Greeks did to keep warm 

“Your Deity, Vd better go and _ start 
dinner.” I said to Dixon, “or we won't 
eat tonight 

“Don't chicken out.” he yelled. “Enjoy 
the experience! Now you know what it 
means to be a film star!” So we all staved 
and had soup and sandwiches for dinner 
We built a fire as usual. and Brian, our 
suave master of ceremonies, announced 
as usual: “Miss Szulner will read a story 
for us.” 

This had to be a carefully chosen hor- 
ror story. Blood and terror are all very 
well, but these kids also had tall require 
ments in literary quality. Thus my free 
moments of the day were spent studying 
volumes of horror, weighing gore versus 
wit, style versus switch ending 

That night, | read a quietly terrifying 
story by Stanley Ellin, called Specialty 


“Can | help it if | don't know what to do with 
my leisure time?”’ 
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of the House, about an eerie restaurant with 
heavenly food, whose specialty was called 
Lamb Amirstan. At the end it was just 
barely implied that one of the ingredients 
must have been the guest who always 
disappeared on the day before Lamb 
\mirstan was served It was a story to 
remember, and several days later little 
Johnny Bennett proved it. He was _ play- 
ing cuchre with three other boys when 


Dixon called one of them for a job. The 


victim) was reluctant 
You'd better go. buster.” murmured 
] 


Johnny or we'll have Lamb Amirstan 
for dinner tonight.” 

Dixon rules the class with an iron hand 
without a velvet glove. “I don’t know why 
they take it and like it.” Lalie told me 
He almost never praises them: he is quick 


ith criticism. Why, vyvou'd = think he’s 





lrilling soldiers not teaching children.’ 
These kids are the future leaders of 

Canada.” Dixon told me \ leader must 
’ 


If a woman answers, hang up 


The curse of a politician’s life is voters 


oO telephone thell complaints to his 


home at all hours, but Calgary's mayor 
gets his own back An ex-farmer who 
lic 0 the OrkKIN hours” of his 
outh, he goes to bed with the chickens 





ind midnight callers have their mes- 
suges taken by the mavor’s long-sufler- 
1 ife. But the mayor calls them back 


Y is soon as he gets up 











have many qualities, of Course, but soft 
nes s not one of them. Physical any 
ntal excellence coupled with hard. de 
vot ort s the foundation th need 
Dio Wo sixteen hou 1 day ims 
he kids OM They reciprocé with 
nstintin hero-worship, loyal and i; 
C fense Nst criuucisn of tl | 
c Wad 
On o las night ogethe n Ca 
rds were anno d, the chief a d 
} he one for the cleanest tent. 1 
iS nt he Israeli Harem here four 
oO hav pt rd dustes 
( t ind had n nad CSS 
bie trom i Valise covered 
t Nex lorning Ne ould c 
St d kf \ Pau! and Briar 
ast I meiless nsweptl 
hich f ot ft-ov food fe | 
nefit of chipmunks and s« rels 
Ou priz paperback books ‘ 
Exodus and Jack Paar’s I Kid You Ne 
lat yoxes of cand Everyone ‘go 
priz eXcey hie idults The USI ot 
onorabl mentions Mine Was fo 
clothesline decorations above and beyond 
he call of sanitation” Lalie vho drove 
o town d s cited “for pione ‘ 
h la ce in th mp 
SLOT 
Amor t KIS ne Best ( I 
ird ent to P Ci im, who c 
keep spotless house in a coal mine. Drev 
cited “for useless information abovy 


and beyond the call of duty”; Allan Moore 


for the runniest nose in camp”; Wayne 


whose various misdemeanors earned him 
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the duration even 
unparalleled dishwash 


had passed The parents 


dashed to take orders and for me. at ‘east. sun 


on them. We ordered 


Auld Lang Syne 


Then two piping hot eggs with four 


Finally, six glasses of 


sleeping bags and 


strongest memory of ¢ 


izht, however, has nothing 


how intelligent and witty those 


hasn't even much to do 


goe yack to the nignt a Stratfor« 
sus pulled up to my apartme 
two in the morning and I t 


avoid waking the children. B 


Dbusioad came awake and 

Vorces shouted good night 

voice said Dont forget the 
rget us And | never will 
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design plus fast, whisper-quiet action. Wear it while you work! Three heat settings to choose from, 
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A truly portable Hair 
Dr yer. Can be carried con- 
veniently either over the shoulder 
or at your waist. Detach bonnet 
and you have a light, flexible air 
tube for quick spot drying. 
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Powerful and portable 
—Use it on the stand for long 
mixing jobs, or as a lightweight 
portable with fingertip con- 
trol. Maintains selected speed 
automatically. 








Beats all, sharpens 
knives to0—The most beau- 
tiful portable mixer on the market. 
And it has an exclusive optional 
accessory that sharpens knives in 
seconds. 


More Canadians 
choose CGE small 
appliances both for 
gifts and for 

themselves. 








premiers but I 
cent to any 


would not give one 
Tory government.” 

After a detonation of cries of “Shame!” 
he bludgeoned his way 
sion of the 


back into posses- 
through sheer persis- 
tence and lung power: “May I repeat what 
I have said? With respect to giving moneys 
out of the federal treasury to any Tory 
government in this country for these al- 
leged unemployment purposes, with these 
governments situated as they are today, 
with diametrically 
government, I 


floor 


policies 
those of this 


opposed to 
would not 
give them a five-cent piece.” 

King was soon in the middle of the 
1930 listening to those awful, 
words played back to him 
from every quarter of the compass. Like a 
landlocked Philip Nolan sentenced to make 
perpetual amends for utterance, 
he roamed the hustings as the tormented 
captive of his past. Let him commence the 
most rational address on the St. Lawrence 
waterway and announce the proposed cost 
of it, 
bring down the house by bellowing 
Cent Piece!” 

Let him reach full flight during the 
most eloquent defense of the CNR and an 
outraged clubwoman would screech, “Five- 
Cent Piece!"—and there he was, flailing 
and floundering back to earth like a mor- 
tally wounded pigeon. The dreaded words 
pursued him everywhere. He heard them 
in Charlottetown and in Victoria. He 
heard them in Chilliwack and Saskatoon, 
in Edmonton and Sherbrooke, in Brandon, 
Barrie and North Bay 

And most horribly of all. even before 
the campaign began, he heard them re 
peatedly from Richard Bedford Bennett, 
the man he had to beat to save his min 
istry 

On the surface R. B 
ready half a century out of date when he 


election, 
irretrievable 


a single 


and some local wag was certain to 
“Five- 


Bennett was al 


attained the leadership of the Conservative 
party. If some demented Marxist had been 
seeking an into, he 
might well have made it in Bennett’s exact 
likeness. He was a multimillionaire; he 
earned his first million or so as 


effigy to stick pins 


a corpora- 


tion lawyer and the rest had been in- 





R. B. BENNETT continued from page 31 


herited. He wore a plug hat, tail coat and 
striped trousers and, in the 
reporter, “shoes that 
gloat.” These 
commanding 
good eating and no exercise had deposited 
a definite paunch. His 
but there was no 


words of a 
glisten almost 
adorned a towering and 


frame on which years of 


face was round, 
mirth in it; it 
only a sense of immense concentration, in- 
telligence and strength. 

“When he laughs,” remarked that staun- 
chest of Tory Grattan O'Leary, 
“it is as though he were making a good 
natured concession to the weaknesses of 
others.” Bennett talked a great deal, in a 
firm, resounding voice and at almost in- 
credible rates of speed. A whole mythology 
had grown up around this memorable 
voice and the way in which he used it. 
In his earlier days in the west it had won 
him the nickname Richard “Bonfire” Ben- 
nett. He had been clocked at 220 words a 
minute and after he came to Ottawa, the 
Hansard reporters were said to lay out 
extra pencils and hope for the best every 
time he caught the One 
observer referred with respect to “his blus- 
tering three-fisted way of smashing out 
words.” After one of his radio speeches 
another said: “One cannot help but think 
he looked on the microphone as a public 
meeting or a mob.” 

The only 


gave 


editors, 


Speaker's eye 


thing lacking in the classic 
image of a domineering capitalist was the 
big cigar. He neither smoked nor drank 
and, like King, he was a_ bachelor 
though not nearly so timid a one 

He was born at Hopewell Hill, in the 
New Brunswick as Max 
Aitken and Bonar Law. Aitken became his 
friend and they remained friends 
after the former had become Lord Beaver- 
brook and the latter Viscount Bennett of 
Mickleham, Calgary and Hopewell. In lat- 
Bennett tried to encourage the 
fiction that he had known a 
poverty, but in fact his father 
was a well-to-do shipbuilder. By the time 
he took a friend’s advice to 
had suffered 


same corner of 


fastest 


er years 
innocent 
youth of 


go west he 

than the 
usual hardships of a law student. He had 
worked hard and become highly 


somewhat fewer! 


compe 





“You battle insomnia your way, 


and I'll battle insomnia my way!” 
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Because it’s just the right blade for carv 
ing anything with a bone. Actually, it’s 
wonderful for carving poultry and game as 
well—and for cold meats, it can’t be beat. @ 
With Flint, you have a knife for every pur 
pose. Cutlery that starts sharp—stays sharp 
Stainless Vanadium Hollow Ground Blades 
with beautiful Pakkawood Handles, make 
this the finest cutlery you can buy...a 
real pleasure to use. @ You'll find a selection 
of Flint Knives at better Hardware and 
Department stores everywhere. 
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tent at his profession and it was not long In southwestern Manitoba, the whole of 


before he was getting corporation work southern Saskatchewan and most of south- 


from both the CPR and the Hudson’s Bay ern Alberta 
Company. With the help of his real-estate © Olympian, 


they began discarding the 


impersonal word “depression 


investments he was soon a rich man. He and using the more intimate and concrete 
became much richer in fact the richest word drought “At first drought meant 
politician in) Canadian history—after a only what the dictionary intended it to 
friend of his New Brunswick days. Mrs mean—an appalling and almost total lack 
} B. Eddy, left him the match factor) of moisture. But as the vears went on it 
that still bears her husband's name came to stand for almost everything that 

Si Robert Borden the C onservatiy was hard and hostile in the day-to-day 
prime minister of the second decade of the business of living. It still meant, above 


ventieth century, met Bennett for the everything, drought itself. but it also stood 


rst time when Bennett was a thirty-two for dust, hail, rust and sometimes frost. It 
vear-old member of the legislature of th stood for fiftv-cent wheat and hardly any 
North West Territories. He struck Borden of that. It stood for grasshoppers and 
as “overflowing with energy and enthu Russian thistle. It stood for relief—relief 
siasm.” Bennett arrived in the House of food, relief clothes, relief bedding, relief 
Commons as a Conservative MP in 1911 seed, relief fodder, relief coal. relief binder 


and soon began fulfilling his leader's pre twine. It stood for taxes unpaid, mort- 


I bank 


fiction that his “future course in lift gage payments unpaid loans un 





would be conspicuous.” So it was and available. homeless men sleeping in the 
never more so than when he was assailing havloft. hungry men turned away from 
Borden’s own railway policies the door, darkened boarded-up windows 

Except ior the few times when a situa on the next farm down the road. plow- 


tion turned up that happened to match — shares striking against hardpan, the last 
his florid, headlong style of oratory, Ben crushing signal that the topsoil was gone 
nett's parliamentary career was at first and with it the land itself 

in unspectacular one. But with the help \gainst the assault of the drought and 
of the depression and King’s Five-Cent its choking winds, fields that once yielded 
speech, he and his Conservative followers — thirty bushels to the acre blew away or 


general election of 1930 


" 
with 130 


easily won the 
They 
erals’ 8&7 that 

Bennett had 


achieved not a victory but a catastrophe 


were held precariously together by a wiry 
thistle. the 
grow. The 


went in seats to the Lib mesh of Russian only 


thing 
would this 
| 


hated weed to the rank of a kind of house- 


elevation of 


as it soon turned out 


hold god was in itself a measure of the 


Long before harvest time in 1931 his own In the worst parts of the dust bowl 
they not only what it 


until the 


times 
part of ¢ anada was reeling under a disas welcomed it for 


both embraced land 


Anybody in 


ter that 
national 


save the rains 
came back: they chopped it up with straw 


and fed it to their 


and eclipsed the could do t 


disastet need mere 
lv of a roof could find roofs to spare on 
the first 


had already 


scrawny cattle to keep 


the wheat plains, from which them alive through the winter 


small exodus of the defeated 
With that 


tion, the 


The whole Depression, with its weighty 


begun One unpropitious excep abstractions world marketing, Empire 


west’ shared virtually every preferences, high tariffs and the like—was 


trouble and deprivation known to any part) by no means beyond the farmer's under- 
of Canada. It also had a whole special standing. But the drought was a constant 
and semi-private set of its own physical presence. something he could not 
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POBER 


avoid seeing and feeling and touching and 


smelling every day of his life, something 


that jostled and harassed him from dawn 
to dawn and sometimes bore down the 
strongest men as terribly and finally as 


t bore down the weak 
If some vengeful Old 
et had 


on the 


Testament proph 
the conditions of life 
1930 through 193 


been setting 
prairies from 
he might have arranged it just the way 
it turned out to be 

Through the 
baked 


mirages as near and 


eternal dust, peering to 
alkali 
inviting 


ward beds of people Saw 


as the phan 


tom oases of the Sahara. Lakes shimmered 


and beckoned crazily in the savage heat 
of the afternoon. The bleared orange sun 
went down night after night into purple 
thunderheads: they might as well have 


been mirages too. Yet the oases in the 


deserts of dust and in the darkening sky 


were better to cling to than to cling to 
nothing at all This land yave_ forty 
bushels to the acre.” one man cried. “Tt 


was a great country when she was going 
right. Shell do it again. Its as good land 
as there is outdoors. You see those fine 


houses and barns dotting the countryside? 
You see the 
cars? Well 
air. They 


horses and cattle, the motor 


thev didn't come out of the 
and the 
that 
no good couldn't do things like that 
Although 


worst 


came out of the soil 


labor of the people. A country was 


they were the Depression’s 


sufferers in material terms. the two 


million people trapped in or by the Pal 


liser Triangle did at least have their mi 


rages. Nor were they placed in the hideous 
millions of  better-off 


position—as were 


people in the cities and towns—of being 
able to improve their own condition only 
at a direct and often brutal cost to some 


one else 


For being an age of poverty it became, 


inevitably, an age of squeeze. The squeeze 
operated everywhere, and with particular 
retail trades 


virulence in’ business, the 


and manufacturing. In its worst aspects it 
threw aside the ordinary processes of hard, 
honest competitive bargaining and replaced 
it with a system that fed on want and 
desperation. It was a mean and predatory 
system and by definition only the very few 
could profit from it. 

In its most pervasive form, the squeeze 
began with the mass sellers of consumer 
andthe 


Stevens, the 


goods the department stores 
1934 Harry 


minister of 


chain stores. In 


maverick Tory Irade and 


Commerce, persuaded Bennett to turn him 


and a committee loose on the buying and 
selling policies of these merchandising 
coloss There was little difficulty collect 
ing chapter and verse on them. They 
were squeezing each other in a ceaseless 
war of cut prices and loss leaders. In 
their private struggle for advantage, and 
sometimes for bare survival, they passed 
the squeeze on to their upplhiers who, in 


turn. could either go out of business or 


iss it on in turn to. thei mplovee 


2) 


The department store and the chain store 


no longer found out what ft cost to make 


a certain set of a furniture or a certain 


suit of clothes. then bought it at a rea 


from the manufacturer 
and passed it on with thei 
to the Now the 


first of all the price at 


sonable markup 


Own markup 
decided 


custome! store 


which it would 


which it 
tuke 


paid 


sell. Then it decreed the price at 


would bu The manufacturer could 


it or leave it. He, in turn. no longer 


1 


his help what they needed to live on, o1 


even what the law said they must get 


He paid what he could afford to pay 


what he felt like paying, take icave it 

And there was no jolt so miserable o 
ill-paid that someone couldn't be tound 
who would be glad to take it. The most 
vulnerable point in the whole conscience 
less edifice was the worker's bench. where 


thousands of women and children were 
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Roast Slicer? 


Because the blade has just the right length, 
just the right width and just the right curve 
for carving. Beef, lamb, pork or veal—this is 
the knife for any roast. @ With Flint, you 
have a knife for every purpose. Cutlery that 
starts sharp—stays sharp. Stainless Vana 
dium Hollow Ground Blades with beautiful 
Pakkawood Handles, make this the finest 
cutlery you can buy .. . a real pleasure to 
use. @ You'll find a selection of Flint Knive: 
at better Hardware and Department stores 
everywhere. 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY | EKCO 
(CANADA) LTD., Toronto 

















A General Motors Value 
There is something extra about owning an Olds! 
For 1962 vou will find a sparkling array of new 
magnificent Ninety-Eights ...superb Super 88's . 
dazzling Dynamic 88's...dashing new F-85’s... plus 
stunning new Starfires. 
All members of the 1962 Oldsmobile family of aristo- 
crats possess the same inherent characteristics of 
luxurious styling, big-car comfort and performance. 
Oldsmobile’s V8 power and the new super-smooth 4-S 
Hydra-Matic...the transmission with the ‘‘solid” feel 
. provide action par excellence in all models from 
the Starfire to the F-85*. 





Yes, you'll feel a more than special sense of pride 
in Convertible and Holiday Coupe (illustrated) features spirited W hen you own an Oldsmobile for 62. 


performance sparked by the blazing action of a 345-h.p. power 
plant and the exciting new 4-S Hydra-Matic. 


STARFIRE... AN OLDSMOBILE ORIGINAL—The Starfire styling 


*4-S Hydra-Matic, extre cost opt tin F-S5 


Long on Look 


MACLEAN’S 





The FABULOUS F-85—cet set for brand new excitement with the F-85 


for 1962... sparkling coupes. . . practical station wagons smart sedans 
... plus a dashing new sports convertible, the F-85 Cutlass (illustrated). 


NINETY-EIGHT .. . MOST LUXURIOUS OF A LONG LINE—Five magnificent 
models: Holiday Sports Sedan (illustrated), Holiday Sedan, Town Sedan, 
Holiday Sports Coupe, Convertible Coupe. Here's fashion with an 
Oldsmobile flair and the pure excellence of the Skyrocket Engine. 
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Wahitewall tires optio 


SUPER 88 and DYNAMIC 88... ACTION 

IN A LONG, LUXURIOUS PACKAGE... 

These spectacular series each feature 

i Celebrity Sedan (the Super 88 < 

illustrated), a Holiday Coupe, a Holiday “WY 
sedan and a 2-seat Fiesta Station 

Wagon. The Dynamic 88 also features 

a 3-seat Fiesta Station Wagon and a 
onvertible Coupe. Whichever you 

choose, you're handling something 





























beautiful ‘*something extra” 


Great om GhWwo !s 








Long John has been 
olRidt illo mmanl-La0ic-1eM-lalo MM ole) aal-le MM lambiore)at-lale| 
by Long John Distilleries. 








Sole Agents in Canada: Canadian Schenley Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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"PERFECT MILDNESS IN YOUR PIPE” 


Brahadi's 
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smoking tobacco is a spect 


mula smoking tobacco with a de hehetful 














far less than the minimum wage 


rking for longer than the maximum 


cing th ge-and-ho laws was 
lifficult as enforcing the Volstead 
Ac } I ted S s. Policing whole 
indust lan o! 1 like the needle 
es ( ) n-the-wall fac 
) ‘ Os ¢ And e\ nen 
Pp prop: r i i 
t € e clant oO 
testif wt | for fear of losing hei 
oO \ sh lo Winnipe i man 
who | pent mo han twen ve years 
leart uy on s me ofl rela- 
velyV 1 O Was pe ided to speak up 
He | t ‘ I n hours lay to 
Mane el-p overcoat a d F« 
n ne Was f 1 it firs i olla 1 day 
la ht cer ne nves oO W 
svympathe rwcredulous. § A 
his qualification re CO have demanded 
something nore il is a dolla and a 
half a i 
N The ( 1 Vere ) ousl yn 
of experience. “If I dor ork for a do 
la i i the il ge nan on relttet ) 
rer for fifty cents 
In Quebec Tacto famiuy of s 
collected total wage of twenty dollars a 
week. A girl in Toronto—where the min 
mum g was $12.50 a eek—worked 
full tin lo htee uccessive weekl 
pay envelopes of between fou nd eight 
dollars. The envelopes, supplied by a bank, 


carried th mess Your pay envelope 
nd one of ot n account pass 
MOKS I KC Ss n teal that can help 
you to financial independence The man 
or woman with a job was only slight 
less helpless before the squeeze than the 


man or woman 


less were now 


vithout one, and the job 


iround 700.000. A million 


f 


} eis . A 
and a Nalf people of total population of 


ten million were dependent on reliet 
IT WAS an unhappy coincidence for R. B. 
Bennett. and 
that his 


probably for his country, 


only term n office overlapped 


the only term of Herbert Hoover. By the 


time Bennett settled nto office Hoover 
was well on his way to becoming the 
great North American whipping boy. the 


symbol to millions of all that went wrong 


betore the crash and all 


that got worse 

afterward 
And Bennett looked like Hoover, acted 
like Hoover and talked like Hoover. Per- 





haps he did so entirely through his natural 
consciously or 
American pres 
that 


inclination, without either 


heeding the 


unconsciously 


ident’s example: there is no doubt 
matters the two men would 
have thought alike 


habited different pl inets 


on most basic 


even if they had in 


The were, OT CO e. very much of th 
same planet. They were both born in the 
1870s, one in a small town in New Bruns 
wick, one in a small town in Iowa: bot! 
hard-working, clean-living, God-fearing 


well on the wav to 
both tail 


both full of 


and ambitious: both 


wealth before the age of thirty: 


and a littke more thaa robust 


confidence and. in public. empty of hu 


mor: both men of unchallengeable cour 


age and old-fashioned honor: both at least 


as far to the right as their own conser 


t 
vative parties: both convinced that gov 


ernment was a necessal and costly evil 


which, so long as someone had to run 


it, might as well be run on solid business 


lines: both more certain than any polit 


clan dared say out oud that any 


man 
make an abundant living in 


North 


wilfully stupid 


who couldn't 
the northern part of America was 
either lazy o1 

Behind 


ors Hoover 


these streaming, high-held col 


rode up to. through and be 


yond the market crash with the benignly 


colonel 


1930 


cavalry 
March 


plunging 


absent-minded air of a 
guard. By 


Street still 


inspecting the 


with Wall 


deeper chaos and the 


toward 
breadlines and soup 
kitchens gathering new patrons by the 
innounced “all the 
that the I 


worst. effects 


tens of thousand, he 


evidences indicate 


will have been passed during the next 
sixty days.” When the effects did not pass 
somewhat as the bewildered 


King had 


he reacted 


Mackenzie done in Canada 


“Gentlemen, he told a delegation that 
came to see him in June asking for more 
public works, “you have come sixty days 


Talk of 
Nobody is 
typi 


too late. The Depression is ove 


hunger made him impatient 


actually starvi he said in one 





cal statement The hoboes, for example 


are better fed than they have ever been 


One hobo in New 


one day 


York got ten meals in 


Bennett, commencing his tenure as a 


fellow head of state. was less blind to his 


surroundings than the president, but this 


was a difference of degree only. Both men 


were suspicious of large-scale relief pay 


ments of any kind, and both looked on 




















“Does he have an appointment?” 
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ike-Work p iblic construction as a sec 
ynd-last resort. only slightly less unspeak 
ble than the dole. They both were moral 


certain that a great deal of the Depres 


on la n people's minds What this 
ountry neecas Hoover told a v Sitor ear] 
n 19 i great big laugh. The 
eems to be a condition of hysteria. If 
meone could get off a joke everv ten 
favs, I think our troubles would De Ove! 


\ few months later Bennett was saving 
ssentially the same thing to a convention 
traveling salesmen As vou travel 


ough the country. try to sound a note 


hy 


t confidence in all your contacts 
\s unemployment in the U.S. climbed 
om four million to eight) million, and 


en to twelve million. Hoover continued 
cold about exaggeration and defeat 

On his first trip back to his home 
ty aS prime minister, Bennett lectured 
he Board of Trade on the morose and 
olemn way some men walk down the 

eets of Calgary Ihe president refused 
o talk to the leaders of an army of 
obless veterans, whom he obviously con 
sidered too shiftless to work fo an audi- 


ce of Albertans beginning to feel the 





Huckster 


Radio advertising doesn't always work, 


as Was discovered by the man in Ver- 
non, B.¢ who advertised two female 
rabbits both expecting’ and 


didn’t sell either. He’s game, though, 
for he was back on the air a few weeks 
later, advertising, “Choice of 35 rabbits, 


male and female 


Parade pays SS to $10 for u ! 





synch of low prices and crop failure, the 
prime minister Said sternly “I cannot 
nake up my mind why this country be 
ween the lakes and the mountains should 
experience the Depression, why people 
who have lived here for vears should now 
nd themselves without an accumulation 
f goods, sometimes without the bare 
recessities of life 


vO 
YO 


lo Hoover “the sole function « 
rment™ was “to bring about a condition 


tavorable to the beneficial development of 


rivate enterprise Bennett pul t more 
oderatel) Governments cannot do 
vervthing They can tax you and you 


in pay the taxes, grudgingly or other 
se. But you must look beyond that 
Fven if the comparisons had not been 
mstantly staring them in the face and 
linning in their ears, Canadians doubtless 
ud have borrowed al! the Hoover jokes 
for Bennett. The Americans had Hoover 
Wagons, which were engineless or perma 
ently out-of-gas automobiles drawn by 
iles or horses. The Canadian name was 
Jennett. Buggies. The Americans called 
hanty-towns and hobo-jungles Hoover 


Iles. Hoover Blankets were newspapers 


orn as bedding or an extra layer of 
lothes Bennett Coffee was bo led wheat 
varley. A Bennett Barnyard was an 
yxandoned farm 
Except to i brief visit to Washington 
Ber t the two men | 1 little d cl 
yntac The ve similarit of the leas 
ng put them on opposite sides of 
tariff wall left them with little occasion 


1 doing business together. It was mutual 

nstinct, not any arrangement or agree 

nent, that kept them in step. Nowhere 
e they in step so firmly and unflatte1 


ngly as in the province where they both 
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felt most at home—the province of the — and all that went with it was essential to currency. If Bennett seemed conten 
foilat the ultimate health of their nations and anchers were selling cattle at fifty 
lo say that they were both sound the survival of the system under which 1 hundredweight and seamstresses 
noney men would be an extreme under- they had chosen to live. If Hoover seemed working for a nickel an hour, it w 
Statement They were sacred-money men indifferent to the fact that the iverage that he really considered these sca 
This does not necessarily mean that they relief rate in New York City stood at payment adequate or proper. H 
held their own personal money in especial $2.39 a family a week. it was not be ed to believe, quite literally, that if ¢ 
or reverence. They just happened cause he thought such things didn't matte illowed spending to shake cre 
to believe, passionately and without the What he thought was they didn't matter country would be irreparab! n 
slightest’ reservation, that a hard dollar nearly so much as protecting the country When Britain went off the ld 


cel 








Where good roads are built... 


Both the speed and safety of travel increase. The products of farm and sea and 


forest are transported more swiftly and with less expense. New industry is promoted and 


established industry expands. And all men are brought a little closer together. 


Today, more big yellow Caterpillar earthmovers are at work building better roads 
than any other make—one evidence of 57 years of earthmoving leadership. 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT Cate ar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar 


v4t¢ 


Tractor Co 
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HANDWOVEN 








PURE SCOTTISH WOOL 











HARRIS TWEED 


Certification Mark 


CI > Reg. in Canada 


WHY IS HARRIS TWEED favoured the 
world over? Because it looks so well— 
n misty, muted shades or rugged 
tone Because it lasts so well—be 


haves handsomely year in, year Ou 
Only certified Harris Tweed bears the 
famous orb label. Look for it and be 
sure of the finest fabric—dyed, spun, 


woven and finished in the Outer 


Hebrides from pure Scottish wool. 
Phe Harri veed Certification Mark 

' ned and administered by 
Phe Harr Tweed A tation, Lin i 
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ou can dO Your 
Christmas 
shopping as pou 

read this magazine! 


(see page 95) 
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W { i ( 
c And tI lepart 
( And \ 


i ho ling 1 
' t Der ) t 
he i ( ced f 
( he Ho 
} Be ne | oO Nior ot 
| } f tl 


by r} j of tk fy spendit 
Frank LOE | i the ¢ r 
1 1; n his defer f tt 

sp nd tl olate doll H¢ 
vad mo peeches outsid tt Hous 
han had Mackenzie King’s cus 
ind mucl ones He V ) 
hom tT i of trad t 

ed the p hout f or discrimin 
tion to | ind believers alik 

Canada, he n ! ed of reminding | 
iudienc owed nine billion dollars, or 
which the annual nterest Was more than 


four hundred million. Let there be even 


the hint of a detat let there be the | { 
suggestion of paying the money back 
cheap nflated money let there be the 
i s a ot certainty imo! tf 
pon ih iiders, a { the country Was as good 
as. finished \ i debtor nation Canada 
vould commit a ‘reat folly” if t tried 
to COP) h norte ho irs and niet 


fiscal salvation that he took it for granted 

he most gaunt and hard-pressed d fart 
the most pinched and frightened sales 

clerk. must st his feelin lo | 

was simply a matter of common_ sense 


and patriotism. What right-thinking Cana 





dian would put | own transitory comfort 
ind welfare thead of the national anh 
account 

Fo il ho ul stood the real natu 
of the cris he had words of solace and 
encouragement Ihere has never been a 
time in recen ears in Canada he as 

ired the people proudly in 1933, “when 
there was so much money available in 


inks and financial institutions. Why? Be 
cause the ve conditions that obtain in 
this country insist that the banks shall be 
n i position where they can me 
demands of their depositors. No, there ts 


no shortage of currency 





cession of Albert farmers streamed across 

the Prairic ‘ neal him spear il Leth 

ridge. He promised them that Ottawa 
uld I | } sit 

would continue to elp with public works 


ind other relief undertakings but would 


not “at this me engage in an irge 
scale of expenditures.” He reminded them 
that he oot cause of the world’s pre 

dicament was its nad frenzy of hopes 
to make money without working lo see 
his countryn bravely exorcising the evil 
had made him proud to be a Canadian as 
he had neve yveen betore Do you sup 
Pose I. who met and struggled with ad 
versit n tl new country during my 
eal years, have no ippreciation Of your 











fense was being thrown out of court be- 
fore it was even heard. The prime minister 
asked Stevens to retract some of the things 
he had said am correct some others 
tevens replied by resigning from Ben- 
neti’s cabinet and preparing to contest the 


tion as leader of his own Reconstruc 


elec 
tion party 
It was against this immediate  back- 


round that Bennett renounced everything 
he had championed tor four bleak. and 


tter vears and proclaimed himself a se 


cret dreamer and do-gooder, a foe of the 
nterests” and a friend to the common 


man. The first intimation of the change 
occurred on a Saturday afternoon just be 
fore Christmas in 1934. Bennett's gifted 

rother-in-law and minister to Washing 
ton. W. D. Herridge. was addressing the 


Canadian Club of Ottawa and the mort 


attentive of his hearers swore they heard 


him pronounce an almost unbelievable 
heres\ Ihe torm of our economic so 
ciety is unimportant.” the prime minister's 
tlose friend, relative, confidant and em 
plovee said so long as it responds to 
tne one test Of its” effectiveness the 
ureales ood to the people as whole. I 


vould throw over our economic system !n 

flash if I thought there was a_ bette 
one ivailable \ less s« ph sticated and 
Knowledgeable audience might have con 


cluded that Herr 





was only disposing 


0 i few harmless platitudes But it soon 
ecame apparent there was far more to 
than that: almost simultaneously Ben 
nett himself. addressing another meeting 
n Montreal, began talking about the need 
tor a sane and regulated capitalistic sys 
tem and a wise regulation of undesirable 
practices 

Here. in unmistakable and obviously 
considered terms. was a clear intimation 
that Bennett was preparing to strike his 


{ 


! ‘ 
colors. Here was the freest of free-ente: 


prisers talking like the most meddlesome 


of bureaucrats. Here was the stoutest of 
' 
Tories speaking in the accents of a parlor 
ti 


pink 
Jennett barely gave his dumtounded 

constituents a chance to collect thei 

thoughts before he launched a series of 


CBC radio broadcasts outlining a Cana 


dian equ valent of Roosevelts New Dea 
If his speech in Montreal had left any 
shred of doubt about where he was head 
ing it was d spelled by the broadcasts 
1 am for reform!” Bennett barked at the 


microphone at his swiftest, most decisive 








“The movie was befter.”’ 
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speaking gait: “And in my mind reform 
means government intervention It means 
vovernment control and regulation 
And again: “Canada on the dole is like 
a young and vigorous man in the poor 
house. The dole is condemnation, final 
ind complete. of Our economic system. If 
we cannot abolish the dole we = should 
tbolish the system.” The veriest Red could 
scarcely have been more explicit: “The 
old order is gone. It will not return.’ 
Spelling out his precise meaning in 
subsequent broadcasts, Bennett outlined a 
program of legislation calling for unem 
ployment insurance, new laws on hours 
ind wages, laws to control prices, market- 
ng and mortgage foreclosures and bank 
ing. Most of Bennetts’ customary support- 
rs replied with a stunned silence or a 
cautious injunction to wait and see. Not 
so the Montreal Gazette. the unofficial 
voice of St. James Street and perhaps the 
most faithful of all the government's ad- 
herents. “Is M Bennett: endeavoring to 
umbug himself or the people of Can- 
ada?” the Gazette demanded hotly. His 
New Deal. it cried, did violence to every 
Conservative principle. The reaction in 
other quarters reflected an air of real be- 
wilderment The Liberal attorney general 
of Ontario sniffed Marxism. A prominent 
abbi smelled Hitlerism. J. S. Woodsworth 
dismissed the whole matter as “a death- 
bed conversion.” and a_ fellow. socialist 
solemnly invited Bennett to join the CCF. 
Numerous students of the constitution 
pointed out. prophetically. that if Bennett 
sought to put his new legislation into the 
statute books most of it would be de- 
clared ultra vires of the Dominion govern- 
ment anyway 
While Bennett calculated his chances 
nd arranged and rearranged his time- 
table. one man maintained an almost in- 
sulting calm. Mackenzie King was back 
n the catbird seat and left no doubt that 
he knew it 
His five years out of power had mel 
lowed him. For the first time in twenty 
ears he was free to. give his Borgia 
sireak a fest His cleverness, his adroit 
ness at manoeuvre and debate were tem- 
porarily unneeded. They could obtain him 
no office within his party or outside it 
lhey could win no friends, unhorse no 
nemies. bury no scandals, carry no elec- 
ons. King’s defeat in 1930 had been so 
esounding that only time could repair it, 
and a train of events that. however 

ellable they might be otherwise, were 
tlready on the way to ruining his chief 
opponent. King relaxed 

In the coming contest he needed no 
idvice from any quarter. Unless he made 
some blunder infinitely more egregious 
ven than the Five-Cent speech, there 
vas no possibility that he would be de- 
feated—or to be more accurate, that Ben- 
nett would not be defeated 

Counting the hyphenated ones, a total 
of ten parties nominated a total of 894 
candidates, by far the largest number in 
history. Of the 245 seats, the Liberals 
carried a stunning 171 while the Con- 
servatives plummeted to 39 

One of Bennett’s many controversial ac- 
tions while in office had been to re-estab- 
jish the King’s right to confer titles on 
his Canadian subjects whether the Cana- 
dian government recommended them or 
not. He himself later accepted the especial- 
ly created Viscountcy of Mickleham, Cal- 
gary and Hopewell and left Canada for- 
ever to live out his days in a south of 
Fngland mansion beside his old friend 


Beaverbrook * 





NENT HOW CHANAK CRISIS MADE CANADA 
INDEPENDENT IN FOREIGN POLICY DECISIONS 


Ralph Allen’s book. Ordeal by Fire. will be 


published this fall by Doubleday Canada Lid. 








UPSTAIRS 


The beautiful Honeywell Round for precise 
control of heating comfort in your home 
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The new Honeywell Round ... 
world’s most popularthermostat, 
newly redesigned with larger 
numerals and separate dials for 
easier reading, easier setting. 
Sensitive mechanism responds 
instantly to temperature varia- 
tions, providing accurate control 
of home heating comfort. Fully 
enclosed mercury switch can’t 
get fouled with dust and dirt. 
Outer ring snaps off for painting 
or decorating to harmonize with 
any colour scheme. 





DOWNSTAIRS 
HONEYWELL furnace controls to insure safe, 
dependable heat from your oil or gas burner 
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Down in the basement, the 
Honeywell Gas Manifold Valve 
or the Honeywell Oil Burner 
Relay operates your gas or oil 
burner in response tosignals from 
The Honeywell Round; protects 
you by shutting off the flow of 
gas or oil if the main burner 
fails to ignite properly or the 
flame dies out. Safe. Efficient. 
Reliable. Make sure the heat- 
ing system in your home has 


Honeywell Honeywell controls upstairs and 


downstairs. For complete in- 


. - formation, call your heating 
H VAL WE dealer today, or write Honeywell, 
womtvwtu 


aa “ . 
jin <ean Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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SPARES DINING AREA 


Big ‘'Heart’’ That Makes Things “Tick”’ 
Medallion Homes are big-hearted homes. And 
the ‘heart’ that makes them ‘tick’ with smooth 
running efficiency is this Full Housepower 
Electric Service Panel. A full capacity 100 amp 
service entrance is a requisite in every Medallior 
home. The modern distribution panel provides 
plenty of extra circuits for your future planning, 
as well as to-day’s needs 
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Boost For Household Executives — You make the 
decision ... Full Housepower makes the provision. 
Whether it’s an automatie electric washer and 
dryer ...an electric dishwasher... whatever new 
electric appliance . . . it can be installed in a 
Medallion Home simply, inexpensively. The re- 
quired wiring and circuits are already built in. 
Every house that displays the Medallion symbol 
is Appliance Conditioned in this manner and a 
new, flameless, fast recovery electric water heater 
is already installed to give you an abundance of 
hot water at all times 















TP IDEAS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Years Ahead With Lighting, Too.—- Medallion 
Homes will shine with Planned Lighting . 
paths of light for safety .. . light to add beauty 

. all conveniently located. Feature lighting is 
provided in a Medallion Home, as‘it is built. 
Carefully planned lighting and all the other 
electrical features are yours in a Medallion 
Electric Home. 
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det ahead start...ina Medallion. 


When you buy or build a Medallion Home, 
you step up to a new standard of electrical 
excellence which allows vou to enjoy the full 
comfort, convenience and safety of modern 
electrical living. The handicap of outmoded 
and inadequate electric wiring no longer 
hampers your plans to use the new time- 
saving, work-saving electric appliances 


When you invest...invest in a Medallion Home for today’s 
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which are so much a part of modern living. 
When you are house hunting—look for the 
Medallion on the homes you inspect. Or, if you 
plan to build a home—tell your builder that 
you want a Medallion Home. Wherever you 
live in Ontario, progressive builders proudly 
display the Medallion Symbol on homes of 


every style...in all price ranges. 


HYDRO 
iS yours 


and to-morrow’s electrical needs. For more information 


call your electrical contractor or your local Hydro. 


LIVE BETTER ELECTRICALLY! 
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‘lectric Home 
































@y Everybody will be talking about 


our October issue — especially the 
spectacular report on 


SO 


HOT 
COLORS 


It's the new decorating trend that 








can liven up any room—and 
without any big changes 
on your part. See what the new colors 
are like, the items they come on, 
Look for the 


and how to use them. 


Soft Hot Color cover — it’s unique 


ws Also: Family house with 


A 


(0 bright ideas. Bars to build. B.C.’s 


controversial Japanese garden 


AT MOST NEWSSTANDS NOW 


OMCS 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


ON SALE 


CANADIAN 
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Th 


; ' 
‘ » t: : j ‘ 

1 1e ny i » nce tn re wi Id be 
nothing for him to eat until the deep snow 
meited t yught little comfort. He 

thered Ss rt ’ ts tc the Cal n doo! ind 
n i [ He sat down tne 
| eluctar go out again. On the 
t s a Bible. He had seen it her 
he first came to the cabin, but he had no 
opened H as not a religious man 
B nov oubled | wh he had to 
0 he pict 1 p af | rm d he pare 
H i wl his fel ind wt h 
id vad him nce in sudden bitte 
O1ecilo \ ( Voman ‘ i 
crown to her | ind ut she th th 
e sha i s rottenness in his bones 
He read on through the Book ot 
Pro s \ ghteo in rezardett h 
lit of his h ne own nd 
Torsah not 
Outside, Surf whinnied in the cold. Low 
ther went out and brought the horse tnto 
h irm._ cabin. He placed th n back 
I rack 
\ lawn th nex rnin Li he 
vas awakened by sot outside le Cabin 
He picked up the n and went t. A 
t iwn % 4 iK¢ 1 tron I CT 





a7 
nation by hunger, was tunneling inthe 
sno lat covered I ranger 
{ p behind the cabin. He killed 








[ Lowthe found cache of withered 
frozen appl liscarded b he range! 

ven he left the cabin. For the rest of the 
win Lowth lived sumptuous on bea! 
veat, While Surf kept alive on a diet o 
pples. With needle n hrea le found 
n cadin Lowther made 4 Dearsait 
cap nd itt and sed th ot h 
pelt for a rm cape 

Wher pring can Lowtl ind his 
ho . Starte 1 thei wan lering wain He 
felt tha ! lay only in keeping con 
stantly on the move. For the next six 
months horse ind ridet inged the foot 
hills in thirty-mile and forty-mile sweeps 
from north of the Red Deer River down 


pe ak, 


ossing and recrossing the steep wooded 
ill C by the tributaries and head 
waters of the B I ber, Fallentimber 
ind W LUPAarOUS CFeeAS 

Lowtl fished nthe trout-fille 
strea I lay h nd Surf swam i 
I mountain pools (the horse had beer 
named for his unusual fondness for water) 
Lowtk snared squirrels, rabbits, gophers 
Dee € abundant. Once he sho 
mountain goat, and once he bagged a pig 
that had wandered into the foothills and 
become wild 

AS summel! progressed the tooth lls be 
came more and more populated with fishe 
men, campers, rangers and, Lowther 


feared, police posses hunting him. Almos 
every day he sighted men in the distance 
ind several times he had narrow escapes 
from sudden face-to-face encounters 

It would have been a frightening ex 


perience for anyone who met Lowther at 


THE ANATOMY OF A HOAX continued from page 29 


that time. astride his horse. He had grown 
an enormous beard and his hair grew long 
so that hs entire head was encased in thick 
hair In warm weather, to conserve his 
few clothes, his: massive six-foot-three body 
Was nak “d except tor tattered shorts in 
cold weather he was an even more for- 
midable sight. swathed in bearskin from 
head to foot. In addition to the bearskin 


mitts and cloak, he tied pieces of 





th 


bearskin iround his boots because tne 
d worn through 

That first summer a new danger trouble¢ 
More and more planes were fly 
ing over the foothills, some of them low 
: treetops. Lowther did not know 
that the Commonwealth Air Training Plan 


had been put into operation, and that Cal 


vary rport was one of the training centres 
for overseas airmen. He feared that the 
pol ce. chagrined at the length of time he 
had evaded them. were searching for him 


from the au 
He worked out a plan against detection 
from above. When he heard a low-flying 


plane approaching. he would dismount 
slip off Surf's saddle and bridle. signal 
Surf with 


flanks. and hide 


a slap on the 
in the underbrush. Surf, the willing accom 
plice would gallc Pp otf with mane tossing, 
in imitation of the wild horses of which 
there were several in the foothills. When 
the plane had passed Surf would return 
to Lowther’s hiding place 

ncreasing danger o 
detection from ground and = air caused 
Lowther to change his way of life. He 


would find safe places for himself and his 


By midsummer the f 


horse to sleep by day, and travel only by 


night. This plan reduced sull another peril 





of the foothills: prowling bears. More than 


once, sleeping in the open, he'd had nat 
row escapes from being mauled by bears 
In this p oft foothills he said 
later I Dears a no relation to the pets 


that tourists feed in Banth and Jasper. A 


foothills bear will attack if he finds you 


But travel b night in the foothills. if 


t made him sater trom men and beasts 
i 


1 +: 
greatly increased Lowther’s danger of in 


juring himself. A serious mishap&he knew, 





would either leave him to die or force him 


to seek help and capture 


Once he slipped on a rock and felt a 
sharp agony as his ankle doubled under 
his fall. When he picked himself up, he 
rot walk. He waited a painful, anx 


c 


ious twenty-four hours while the ankle 


became swollen and discolored. If it were 
broken he would have to try to mount Surf 
and ride out of the foothills Then the 
swelling subsided and Lowther found he 
could hobble on his injured foot. It was 
a bad sprain 

\s winter approached, Lowther knew 
he must make better preparations for him- 
self and his horse to avoid the near-disas- 
ter of the first winter. He decided to hide 


oul in the same remote cabin at the foot 
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After 
Oct. Ist, 
your 
TCA 
fare 
to 
Europe 
plus 
spending 





money 





could be 
less 
than the 
fare 
alone 
now! 





You can save as much ag 
$128.00 on these low 
TCA 17-day Economy 
Excursion Fares which 
give you up to 2 full 

weeks in Britain, Ireland 
and five countries in 


Europe! 


For instance: 
$39 00 
329 
Montreal-London - 17-day 
Economy, | ACUTSION 1] I 
Return or $32.90 down 


on the Fly Nov 


Remember the story we told you about Karen? Pay Later Plan 


Up to $30.00 less by 





turbo-prop Britannia, 
It was a quiet little story from the big and noisy world—a child, meeting her Grandmummy in association with 
' BOAC 

that was Karen's word) over in Europe for the first time. Let’s not forget the quiet little — . 

muwar Savings on al 
ICA jet Hights to France 
Germany, Switzerland 
Austria, Belyiun 


and Ireland 


stories. They make up the joys—and the sadnesses, too—in our lives. They make our lives worth 
living. If there’s such a story in your life, and if it has something to do with getting to Europe 


we d like to help you make it come true. Talk to your Travel Agent about it. Or call us direct oe 


ip 


ot vour life this fall! 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (&) AIR CANADA | 
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of Welcome Peak. With the first freeze-up 
he shot another bear and cached the meat 
near the cabin 

Fodder for Surf was a much more sert- 


ous problem. To solve it Lowther had to 


take the greatest chances yet. After dark, 
he rode down from the foothills to raid 
the haystacks of his neighbors’ farms 
More than once he looked. wit I 


1a grea 


I 
sadness in his heart it the lighted win 


dows of the man who had been his closest 


friend, Frank 


vad tried 


Barlow. It was Barlow who 
hesitantly and reluctantly. to 
warn Lowther that all was not well in his 


home. Lowther. easygoing and trusiing 


refused to believe it until that day when 


proof of it shocked him into blind mui 


derous anger. One farm he could not bring 
himself to go near was h own pla 
well s ipphied with mea 1d 


That winter, 
Lowther and 


Surf lived uneventfully 
together in the cabin. Most of Lowthe 
waking hours were spent rea ling the Bibl 
From having been man indifferent to 
religion he became a devout believer i 
God. In the Bible he found not comfo 
for the remorse that he sufferes t unde 
Standing of the depth of his own gui 
and a humble willingness to be guided by 


God’s word. Today Lowther. an adherent 
of no church, is a deeply religious in 
with a knowledge of the Bible ed ial to 


that of many ordained cl 

For two Lowthe 
successfully carried out his plan of 
hide-and-survive. On Thursday, Novembei 


18, 1943, after than three 


more years 


e 
sf 


horse 


more years as 


a fugitive, Lowther was reading the Bible 





‘ 
iS usual in the ¢ I he foot of Wel 
come Peak. Fifty-five les to the south 
east it Calg urport Basil Foster 
climbed into the cockpit of a Harvard 
training plane for or! of his final trainin 
flights. He had been s¢ i triangular course 
tha would ik 1 up to th Red 1) e 
River, down to the Stony Indian Reserve 
on the Bow Rive and eastward back to 
the airport. It was eleven o'clock, a clear 
morning. and he planned to be back fo 


lunch 





Wa Oo I \ ced Ne ol 
Co OS of the RAI No Sc Ce 
I 1 It School, consistit Y d 

nto B I men, of Butch. Polist 
Indian. B ! Frenct Oluntec 
) of kos 1 ind companions 
on i i \ on Ed son. S Or 
Young Eder ned out Ss the on 

moe ol t c ‘ ( lost on Ope i 
Ol He v killed in B iin 1945 

I} ‘ of th light was ut t 
I excep na several wusand f 
he wind was ft tronge in had | 
forecast ind thc WIT Was bringing 
heavy snowclouds trom the west, snow 
that was not expected until that night. B 
when he t 1 down the second leg he 
in into trouble. This is how Foster later 
wrote of what happened to him in the next 
Ie I Ic 


“Snowflurries were reducing visibility at 
times to nil, and all around me the clouds 
rapidly. I first became 


alarmed when I discovered that no matte 


were dropping 


how much I changed course, the violent 
wind I later discovered it blew up to a 
hundred and twenty miles an hour 


forced me nearer to the menacing peaks of 
the Rockies. I decided on the desperate 


find 
I glanced out of my cockpit and 


course of losing altitude to try to 


visibility 


froze with horror. Terribly close I could 
see grey rock. I dropped my left wing 
sharply, trying to turn away, but I Knew 





There was 


Was too late a sudden fearful 
jolt, a terrib 


e tearing sound, a flurry of 


blinding flash 


white Then | passed into 


inconsciousness. 


When 


several hours later, he 


Foster 1cgained consciousness 


was stiff with cold 


and in intense pain. He was wearing only 


vattledress, because the cockpit was heated 
and he had expected to be in the air less 
had blown it 
self out, and the sky that Foster could see 


between the 


than two hours. The storm 


trees from where he lay was 
bright blue, but the temperature had fallen 
to near had 
that he 


to death 


zero. Foster only one hope 


might be rescued before he froze 


search planes would spot. the 


orange-vellow wreck of his Harvard. That 


why the 


was trainers were painted that 
garish color. He twisted his head around 
to look for the plane. He saw it. a hundred 


feet above him on the mountainside, and 
his one hope faded The shattered plane 
was covered with snow Foster tried to 


Stand, but instead fainted again 
hospital he 


(Later in 
was found to have two broken 
ribs, one piercing a lung: his left leg and 
ight arm were fractured. So were all his 
fingers and two toes, and his head was 
bleeding trom deep gashes. ) 

When he next 
dusk. A huge fur-covered form was stand 
him. He thought 


and tried to scramble away 


became conscious, it Was 


ing OVel t Was a 


dedl 
They were the 
Lowther had 
luman being in 


‘Take it easy, son first 


vords Judson 


spoken to a 
nore than three vears 
Lowther, in the cabin below, had heard 
Foster’s plane go over, flying so low that 
| Wa tudible 


He heard. too 


above the raging storm 


When it crashed nearly 


a He immediately started up th 
nountains Without snowshoes. it wa 
n almost impossible climb in the deep 
Snov n the teeth of a blizzard and sting 
ng cold. Yet Lowther fought on for s 

befor e found the crashed plane 
nd us dying pilot. In the storm. he had 


+ th >] , nal > ' se ) 
SS tt plane and climbed far beyond 


| 
It was only when he was coming bach 


own that he stumbled on them. Lowther’s 
t ho ht that if | tried to save 
his ns life he might have to give up 
I wT to end the safety of three vears 

Thank God the thought stayed with 
le OT moment,” he said later. “But it 
had been in my mind, and I prayed fo 


orgiveness. | thought of what I had done 
before and felt that this 


was a chance 


given me to prove that I was not without 
some good 


Lowther ripped up his shirt and boun 
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Save steps...save time with 
an EXTENSION PHONE 
in your bedroom! 


No need to go flying when the phone 
rings. And, at night, that bedside 
phone saves worry and anxiety... 
brings peace of mind because you 
know help is only a reach away. 


Modern phones for modern living 


Whether you choose the space- 
saving Princess, the compact wall 
phone, or the streamlined table set, 
there’s a colour in each style to har- 
monize with your decor. To order 
your extension, just call the Tele- 
phone Business Office, or “ask the 
man in our green truck”. 
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‘INSTALMENT PLAN’ 
WAY TO SAVE FOR 


pUCATION? 


it's called Personal Security Program, or PSP—exclusive 





with The Bank of Nova Scotia. PSP is the “instalment 
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sure your plans are realized. Ask about PSP at your 
nearest Scotiabank branch. 
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Foster’s head wounds. Then he picked 
Foster up in his arms and carned him 
down the mountain to the cabin The jour- 
ney took two hours 

Lowther’s feat of climbing the mountain 
and carrying Foster down was one of al- 
most incredible endurance, but it was only 


the beginning. In the cabin he tore down 





the window curtains and bound Foster’s 
rids He tore the cabin door from ts 
hinges. He lashed two tree poles to the 
door, hitched one end of the poles to Surt’s 
back. and laid Foster on the door He 
covered Foster with his bearskin cloak, 


picked up the other ends of the poles, and 
set out down the mountain to get help for 
Foster and to give himself up 

The journey down to the lowlands was 
a nightmare thet neither of the men can 
now remember clearly. and the simple 
facts tell why: it was a twenty-mile trek 
over steep, broken, rocky land for much 
of the way The snow was deep. the tem 
perature close to zero. Yet Lowther made 
the journey, carrying his end of the heavy 
makeshift stretcher, wearing only an under- 
shirt above the waist. He had torn up his 
shirt to bandage Foster and had wrapped 
his bearskin cloak around the injured man 
The first stage of the journey took all 
night 

Lowther remembers only that it was “a 
very rough trip Foster, who was con 
scious and unconscious in turn during the 
ten-hour descent, remembers that Lowther 


kept up a running conversation to take 





pie 


his mind off his injuries. “He told me about 
his boyhood, about his life on the farm, 
about anything that came into his head 
Everything except how he came to be in 
the foothills in November 

At seven o'clock in the morning the 
Strange rescue team of man and horse 


S 


aggered into Frank Barlow's farmyard, 
and for the first time Lowther laid down 
his end of the stretcher “Frank!” he 
called 

Jarlow came to the farmhouse door He 
did not recognize the half-naked bearded 
man, but he knew his voice, even though 
he could not believe his ears. Like every 
one else in the neighborhood Barlow be- 
lieved that Lowther had died in the severe 
winter of 1940 

My God Jud!” he cried, and ran 
toward him. Lowther was near the end of 
his strength. In a few words he explained 
what had happened. “Get out your car and 
ailer he said, “we have to get him to 


the doctor Barlow first went into his 


kitchen, where he had been making coffee, 


and brought out a cup for Lowther. He 


drank it at a gulp, and it seemed to revive 


him. Barlow tried to feed Foster coffee in 
1 spoon, but it choked the airman and he 


coughed blood 





Barlow spoke to Lowther. “Look here, 
Jud. You've done all you can for this man. 
I'll take him to the doctor’s. What you've 
done more than cancels out what you did 
before. You and the horse can get rested 
up here without anyone knowing, anc to- 
night you can go back where you came 
from. I'll never remember seeing you ” 

Lowther knew Barlow would keep his 
word. He was offering his friend his free- 
dom again. But Lowther made his decision 
even more quickly than he had when he 
found Foster on the mountainside 

“Thanks, Frank.” he said, “but some- 
body will have to hold this man steady on 
the trailer. VIL stay ~ 

While Barlow backed his car and trailer 
out of the shed, Lowther unhitched Surf 
from the stretcher and tied the horse tn 
the barn, brought him an armful of hay 
and gave him an attectionate slap on the 
rump in farewell 

Lowther rode in the uncovered trailer 
holding Foster steady on the cabin door 
as Barlow flung his car through the snow 
drifts that barred the road into Dogpound 
The nearest doctor was Dr. Leon Marget 
son, four miles from the Barlow farm 


( ahadlait Hrlé dadical records Lynch disco. 
. ' ‘ - , 

ered, do not list a Dr. Leon Margetson as 

ever faving practised at Dogpound = or 


Vedicine Hai 


In Margetson’s office Lowther collapsed 
The doctor examined Foster’s injuries, then 
had his wife telephone military head 
quarters in Calgary to say that the missing 
airman had been found but was in des 
perate condition and must be moved to a 
hospital at once. Calgary authorities clear- 
ed the railway line to Dogpound and a 
one-coach special train rushed Foster to 
Colonel Belcher Hospital with Dr. Marget- 
son in attendance 

When the doctor returned home he 
found Lowther conscious, but in a state 
of great exhaustion. Margetson had not 
known Lowther personally, but like every- 
one else in the area he knew of the double 
killing three years before, and of Lowther’s 
disappearance Barlow, protecting — his 
friend, had referred to Lowther as “this 
stranger” when he told the doctor the story 
of the rescue. So it was not until he asked 
Lowther his name, to enter in his records 
that he knew who his patient was 

Dr. Margetson, deeply troubled, decided 
there was only one thing he could do. He 
telephoned the RCMP in Calgary and told 
them who Foster’s mysterious rescuer was 
Lowther, still in a state of collapse, was 
arrested and taken to hospital in Calgary 
Not far from him, in the military hospital, 
Foster lay between life and death 

“It was a hard decision to make,” Mar 
getson said at the time. “Lowther is un- 
doubtedly a hero, but he is also a wanted 
man. I do not feel happy about what I 
have done, but my conscience made me do 
what I felt was right. | would like to speak 
at his trial. He is a very brave man.” 

Ironically, Dr. Margetson suffered great 
ly for his part in the case. He received 
so many threatening letters and telephone 
calls that he had to leave his home and 
practice in Dogpound and move to Medi- 
cine Hat, where he died not long after 
ward. Before his death he wrote a letter 
of apology to Lowther for having informed 
on him This has greatly troubled Lowther 
ever since. “He was only doing what was 
ignt,” he says 

Foster's life was despaired of several 
imes, but eventually he recovered. He 
visited Lowther in jail to thank him for 
saving his life. Lowther told him patiently, 

No, it is | who must thank you. You 
see, God inflicted those injuries so that I 
could have the opportunity of facing the 
truth. It is not I who rescued you — it is 


you who rescued me.” 
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trial 
air-force comrades took up 
hundred 


owther’s Was a curious one. Fos- 





i collec = 


mn of six dollars to engage a 
King’s Counsel, Lloyd Fenerty, to 


Fenerty 


ilgary 


Lowther to 
ad not guilty, on the grounds of tem- 


fend him urged 


ary insanity, but Lowther refused. “I 
n going to plead guilty.” he said simply 
| was not insane, and | am guilty 
. / Sfalromnent that Low ther pleaded euilty 
sf weinning of the end of the hoax 
Anew that such a plea to a inturdet 
e% vas seldom if ever accepted ula 
F Canadian court. Foster had said that all 
pri ipals iw thy trial exce pl Bark “ 
d himself were now dead But when 
neh tel phone d the Fenertv law office 


Cal wry /i found thre sCHLO} member 
ACTIVE and astonished L have 
heard of Judson Lowther said 

vd Fenertyv. “In fact, | have never de- 


led a murderer in all my life ) 


trial, the ¢ barely outlined 


the 


At the 


he facts of 


rown 


case. The principal wit 


esses Were witnesses for Lowther 
Frank Barlow, Dr. Leon Margetson and 
Basil Foster The spectators applauded, 


nrebuked, when Foster told the story of 


his rescue. In court, Margetson apologized 


© Lowther..As he passed the dock, he 
paused and said: “I ask your forgiveness 


for doing what I felt was a moral duty 
Lowther held out his hand to Margetson, 
RCMP officers guarding the 


yut the pris- 





William 
“In 


restrained him. Mr. Justice 


nel 


Macdonald addressed Lowther view 


of all 
ion in 


hest- 
full 
Then 


have no 


make 


circumstances | 
that I 
-ommendation for 


the 
saying will 
royal mercy 


sentence of death on Judson 


Wien the 


courthouse, a 


Passe d 


owther prisoner was driven 


ym the crowd gathered to 


heer him. Lowther’s sentence was quickly 


ommuted to life imprisonment. He served 
leven years, and was released in 1955 
He did not sulfer in prison. “They treated 
iN well he said recently Most ot the 
l¢ | spent on a prison farm so it was 
ke being at home, except that I couldn't 
my friends very often.” 

[ r] a ad ad , ‘ ci \ / /i¢ 
( ( 1 ( d ? ( ri i, a 
” ( , i 1 ( Avie Scll- 

eanisieder: ales : / ‘ d.) 

Foster completed his training and serves 
nuil the end of the war In 958 he c 
rned to Canada to settle here with his 


vife and two children. He and his rescuer 


' P 
ive become close friends 


Lowther’s life has not been ewsy since 
eleas His farm is heavy nort 
ied, and was sold for arrears while he 
is in prison. Recently Lowther told me 
\fter coming out of prison I had a job 
t I left because too many people kne 
and stared at me } was ent away 
om the next job because my boss found 
t about the past and threw me out. I 
have had this happen TWIce ind | am now 
ippy with good people. doing a job I 
ke very much. Please dont say here 
1! am or what I am doing. I still wake up 
th fright that people will start to stare 


t me I could stand anything but 


again 
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people just 


standing and staring at 


me.” 


There is one final footnote to the story 


of Judson Lowther 
there 


will be a reunion of Class 
Service Flying 
in Calgary. Forty-two members 
tered all over 


guest of honor will be Judson 


One final footnote” also 


C One final 


hoax. Fe 


Mdicanhion that the 


Sfter had said that th 


Outi / 
Lynch by 


Manager told 


the world. will attend. 


In a couple of weeks 


No. 


Training School, RAF, 


scal- 


The 


Lowther 


/ 
lade a 


was 


1 wnaion 
a ¢ held at the Palliser Hotel. The 


no such 


that 


had 


heen hooked 





function Lynach obtained a photostat of a 
The hoax had been kept § alive ven pace 6 of thte Herald for March 7, 1944 
vhile evidence of major discrepancies ac- Ironically, its principal content was an ai 
cumulated in Lynch's file, three clippings force casualty list. There was no mention 
with the imprint of the Calgary Herald, of Judson Lowthe 
which related in brief. news reports tl Foster was arrested on a fraud clare 
essential features of the Lowther sto He admitted that |e d fabricated th 
One, which purported to be from page 6 story of Judson Lowtlr and the 
of the Herald for March 1944, carried clippines had heen forged in’ a_printin 
the headline sop Hy said he had hoped, on r PHISTS 
f APCanon / Mac Can s f N¢ 
LOWTHER PLEADS GUILTY sto} to a Hollywood movie produce: 
jUDGE RECOMMENDS MERCY Fos Us en suspended sentence and 
AFTER DEATH SENTENCI I ed or o vears probation.) *& 








More People Drink Lamb’s Rum 


SUPPLIERS 


TO 





Lamb's Rums 


THE 


ROYAL 











CANADIAN NAVY 
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Giser’s whiskies are older 


in virtually every price class! 


Compare the age, plainly marked on each 
bottle of Wiser’s whisky with any other 
brands in their price classes. You will find, 
on the average, Wiser’s whiskies are older. And 
“old r to Wiser’s mcans age d In wood . ce 
and “married” in wood—a process of return- 
ing th spirits tO wood after final bk nding 
tora fturthes pe riod of quict aging. So tor the 


' 1 , 
best whiskies, the best value—drink one that’s 


older and Whiser's 








IT’S HARDER TO BE ANYBODY continued from page 25 


There was a knock at the door. 


Shalinsky stood 


there, wearing a black homburg, holding a parcei 


G I've kh n Hy for years. He’s one of 

best frie He 

“4 j C aid 

4 Y« ( se Ss nk 
H if I se e 

Joyce se ne eyebrow slig 

Do : culous Mi er said 
I the { f te 2 ole 
r g eT gotte yo H i ike 
i jd f 

an excellent sense of 

t e e There's ck BB | 
P Silve 

On, for G sake 

if | yu Pd phone him and apolo- 
ze 

Mortime wed her that the ere 
all going to see Charles Laughton at He 
Maie ne evening Vil C 

p to H r he said. “I promise da 
lin 

B eC I norning | phoned tO 

f sn't feeling well. He was sorry 
Dut the ouldn't be able to go see Laugh 
n af ill 

The mail came. Some bills, and a copy 


of a magazine called Jewish Thought. At- 


tached to the magazine was a printed note, 
WITH TH COMPLIMENTS OF THE EDITOR 
and underneath, penned with a 


hand, Respectfully, J 
Mortimer a moment o 


lavish 
Shalinsky It took 
two to connect 
Shalinsky. the editor, with Shalinsky. his 


student. He began to flip through the pages 


of the little magazine 

The editorial. by J 
searchingly with the dilemma of the Jewist 
artist in 


Shalinsky. dealt 


philistine community. The lead 
Lionel Gould, B.Comm. (Mc 
Gill), was tithed On Being A Jew \ Mont- 
real West. Another article. by I. M. Sin 
clair. M.D., was titled, The Anti-Semite as 
in Intellectual: A Study of the Novels of 


There w ere 


art cle D 


Graham Greene numerous 
book reviews, two sentimental poems trans- 
lated from the Yiddish, and a maudlin 
Israeli short story 

What are you laughing at?” Joyce call- 
d out from the kitchen 


He showed her the magazine. “Don't you 


find it hilarious?” he said 


No funnier than some of the precious 
litthe magazines you're always trving to 
get to print your poems and essays.” 

Oh, it’s going to be that kind of morn- 
ing. I see.” 

There was a knock at the door 


it Mortimer said 


TM get 


Shalinsky wore a black homburg and 
carried a large. awkward parcel. “You got 


the magazine’” he asked 


“My wife. Em, Mr 
Sli ” 


Shalinsky.” 


Good morning.” a2 


Joyce said. “Coffee 
If it's no trouble I'd prefer tea. So 
Shalinsky asked, Mortimer 


think 


turning to 
what do vou ” 

I think it’s bloody presumptuous of you 
to show up here unannounced at this hour 
and y 

“No, no, no. About the 


But it just came. I havent had time to 


magazine.” 


iOOK at it yet 

If you don't like it all you have to do 
is tell me why. No evasions, please. Don't 
beat around the bush.” 

The tea will be ready in a minute 
Jovce said 

Shalinsky nodded and set his homburg 
down on a chau 

If there’s anything else she can get 
vou,” Mortimer said, “just ask and 

Eggs would be nice. Sunny-side up.” 

“Look here. Shalinsky. This is not a 
restaurant. You cant 

Mortimer,” Joyce said 

Its not like | came empty-handed.” 
Shalinsky said quickly. “I have something 
for you.” 

Mortimer watched while Shalinsky un 
wrapped his parcel thinking, you can keep 
your bloody chopped liver, thank you, and 
I don’t want this apartment stinking of 
schmaltz herring. Shalinsky rolled the 
string into a ball and dropped it into his 
pocket. The brown wrapping paper, already 
worn and wrinkled, he folded into eight 
and put into another pocket. Revealed was 
no herring but a de luxe edition of color 
plates by Marc Chagall 

“It occurred to me.” he said, “that a 
man so interested in Kafka might also find 
beauty in the art of Mar&@ Chagall.” 

‘What a lovely book, Mortimer!” 

I expect you realize, Shalinsky.” Mor- 
timer said gruffly, “that it would be suspect 
for a man in my position to accept a gift 
from a student. Specially prior to examin- 
ations.” 

“Oh, aren't you the end?” 

You keep out of this.” 

Would you be willing.” 


ed, “to write a review 


Shalinsky ask 
a little appre- 
ciation of this book for the next issue 
of Jewish Thought? 

Mortimer hesitated 

We pay our contributors, of course 
Not much, but 

That's not the point.” 

But with a shrewd eve on Joyce, he 
continued And this lovely—and need ft 


say, very expensive? book would be 





PARADE 


Who wears the pants? 


Wives looking for a sure-fire way to 
keep hubby at home might take a tip 
from this classified ad in the Estevan, 
Sask Sun Advertiser Would the lady 


- re ae 
é eee 


— 


Sr 


from Portal who left her husband's 
clothes in the dryer six weeks ago 
kindly pick them up downstairs at Pet- 


terson’s Self Serve Laundry.” 


ab. - 
Sj ceft-—Fl, 1 
' a 
Toe 
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tp TORONTO-LONDON 


N $369 


ROUND-TRIP TORONTO-LIS 


ONLY $3¢ 
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ROU 
ND-TRIP TORONTO-paris 


Now two can fly abroad for the price of one first class ticket on 
Pan Am Jets from New York and 17-day Economy Excursion fares from Canada 


Europe comes wide awake in Autumn, just when Pan Am Clipper * And vou can use the Pan Am Pay-Later Plan— 
only 10% down, the balance monthly. 

And. with Pan Am, you get direct Jet Flights to 19 

European Cities. Pan Am Jets leave eae h day so frequently 


that there’s one to fit your schedule best. See your local 


Jet fares are at their lowest... 


Gone are the tourist crowds from hotels, 
just a bit more per- 


shops and 


restaurants. The welcome becomes 


sonal. Fares listed above are just a few le mpung samples 


season travel... they include Travel Agent. and insist on Pan Am, the airline that adds 


of Pan Am bargains in off- 

your connecting flight to New York where. if you wish a 
to enjoy the sights and 
viant Pan Am Jet 


the Priceless Extra of Experience to every flight. 
Pan American offices are conveniently located in 





stopover, there is no extra far 
entertainment before boarding you! Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal. Trade Mark Reg, 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE... FIRST on the Atlantic... FIRST on the Pacific... FIRST in Latin Americas. FIRST ‘Round the Woria 


OCTOBER 7, 1961 





Relief can come 


Tired aching muscles 


y 


Ber Bis Bie Br Be B 


x 
— 





S 
ns 


* * 
"= =ean®* 


in seconds 


treated 
with Absorbine Jr. recover so 


fast you'll be surprised! 


Absorbine Jr., when rubbed 


on, gives welcome relief to 
sore aching muscles because it 
dilates peripheral blood vessel 
walis. It speeds blood flow at 
the helps fa- 


back to 


pomnt of pain, 


muscles get 


fast 


tigued 
normal 


Whenever muscles become stiff 


and sore from overexertion, 
‘ub on refreshing Absorbine 
dr. See how much faster you 
feel better 
NEW 
PRES-O-MATIC 
APPLICATOR 





Or Regular 4-0z. and 12-07. Bottles 


Absorbine Jr. 


Montreall9, P.Q. 





W.F. Young,Inc 


Se Bis Ble Be BE Be % 

. . y | 
This Christmas wy 
GIVE MACLEAN’S 
and save money bs 


ALL GIFTS HALF PRICE % 
(only $1.50 each) fy 


AFTER THE FIRST % 


A 
See Page 95 for details % 
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That goes without saying 
Yes } ‘ 
Hy and E\ wedding anniversary is 
coming up soon lovee iid. “This would 
ak i lovel ft for them 
And as far as tl concerned you 
DO tin store 
Ona okay, Shalinsh I'll do it 
1] something else. You have no 
c on Wednesda night. Yor ire 
» tO Speak \ } right 
1s na a\ b it 
Ire 
day night. Mr. Griffin, the 
J | 4 SOC ety will pe 
n hat w are addressed by 
I shed | is hoping 
WI! yO Ke © talk about 
Mik € h earl 
Kath K afk ind (¢ wisn Shalit 
h R tresi el Wil te se l 


A night to remember 


1} addr Shalinsky had given Mor 
} is on St. Urbain Street. His house 
smelled of homebuked bread and spices 


Ihe parlor, almost a hall once the double 





lool had een Opened was filled with 
oldin chairs ill of hem vindictivels 
it the speaker's table. The walls 
ere laden with enormous photographs 
I l ant protected by glass and 
encased in varnished wooden frames. Tol 
st 1 bearded scarecrow on horseback 
la | at the refreshment table, which was 
Stacked wilh cups saucers and plate > 
enough utensils for fiftv guests. Dostoies 


rels forgotten 


Marcel Proust 


Mortime ate at a 
oT tne 
Shalinsky’s daughter 
Gitel Shalinsky 
tightly 


bridge table set at 


double Dinner 


parlor 
Plump 
ked 


plum-chee wore a 


blouse laced over a tray 


skirt 


wore in an up 


peasant 


Iky bosom, and a billowy green 


thick 


of mi 


Her 


black hair she 


weep; glittering earrings dripping trom 
her cup-shaped ears. A wooden clasp 
GRETA, rode one breast. and a rose the 


other 
' —— 
Mortimer Shalinsky his twelve 


handed 


hundred word article on Chagall, titled 
ather brightly, he thought——-The Myopic 
Mystic. His editor pondered the piece in 


silence, waving his arms impatiently when 


daughter tnterru him. a tre 
remarks like 


pted 


ver his 


quent occurrence with 
‘Chew 
to Mortimer 


cotton t6 eal 


your meat, Paw and, in an aside 
If I gave 
you think 


and vain 


him absorbent 
he'd know the 


difference”? baring her teeth 


in a parody of mastication Chew. Paw 
iD 
Shalinsky read Mor rs article n 
smiling! I oO a reall n to 
Is ther inything th nattel Mi 
) sked 
\ in in L i .S mS ‘oO Ss 
\ 
Y« aon i print if ( ont 
n ) 
1) lL say | yuld print it No 
is ! mut) let me finish, | had hoped 1t 
vould be a litthke more from the soul. Take 
the title, for instance. The Myopic Mystic 
hi id with obvio distaste Cleve 
Cleve Mr. Griffin. But no heart. Pll tell 
vO " wd tit i. M. Sincl wrote an 


apprec on of Shole A\leichem on. the 
inniversa of his death, and you know 
vhat he called it? 1 Continually Worship 
Those Who Are Truly Great. But does 
Sinclair have your insight tato the humatr 


swell article Mi 


psyche? No. This ts a 


Griftin. | wouldn't change a word. Not 
for the world 
The doorbell rang. “My God.” Shalin- 





sky said, rising, “it’s almost eight-thirty 


already Excuse me 


“Your 
Mortimer 


“Phooey 


father is a remarkable man,” 
said to Gitel 
Fight 


counting 


hundred and forty-two 


copies, give-aways, that’s no 
magazine 

If I'm 
Well 


The day 


not being too indiscreet. | 
how does your father earn a living 


Paw earns a living palm trees 


will grow in Alaska. Next question, 
please 
Iwo men entered the other side of the 
double parlor. One of them. a thin man 
th a fat ledger, sat down at the speaker's 
table. The other, a nervous litthe man with 


himself comfortable on 


chairs. He 


watery eyes, made 


folding opened his 


evening paper, licked a pencil. and began 
to do the crossword puzzle 

That's Sh ipo, G tel said 

Ihe doorbell and the pho ) 
taneousl 

Mil get it Shapiro said ihin 1 
phone. “Hallo S ha. Oh 
loke. I'll give | 1 the message 


Shalinskyv’s voice came from the hall 
Takifman, Segal, you couk 
Mak middle-age 


Make vourselt 


eu He ied two more 


men into the double parlor 


at home he said 

He Shalinsky Shapiro said th 
was Mrs. Hersh from next door on_ the 
phone. She says dont worry, its no 
trouble Sam and the bov will come the 
minute Perry Como is ove 

But Shalinsky. looking into the hall 
suddenly clapped his hands togethe ing 
spread them again rapt irously | M 


Sinclau 
\ pinched litthe man with 
As he 


rimless glasses 


Stepped inside condescended  t 


accept Shalinsky’s embrace the others be 
gan to chatter among themselves 

My lecture was supposed to begin ar 
hour ago, Gitel. Mavbe 

When it’s time Paw will call. You know 


1 go for you, Morty 
Brando type, but 


You're the 


SAINnie 


Marlon 


Paw thinks 


youre a genius or something. | heard 
him say to I. M. Sinclair that you were 
another Milty Geiger in the making 

He did did he? 

Milty I dont go for 

I've never met Geiger myself. Mind you 
some of his poems are not bad 

Some Lord Byron. He comes up to 
here by me.” Gitel said. holding her hand 
flat against her bosom Alan Ladd, there's 
another shortie. Did you know that when 


Ladd kisses a girl in a picture hes actually 


Standing on an orange box’? How long are 


“I'm not sure.” 


“Make it short, Morty. The blabbers 
never get invited back.” 

“Thanks for the advice. Now I think 
we'd better join the others. Don’t you? 

Several more people had turned up for 
Mortimer’s lecture. One of them, a man 
called Michaelson, sat alone in a corner 


He was 


of fifty or so, 


incredibly pale, an emaciated man 


large and 
twitched 

Mortimer 
chairs. “It’s the 


with staring eves 
a thin mouth: he 
Shalinsky 


all the empty 


caught looking at 
snow.” he 


said 


\ small round-shouldered man came up 


to Mortimer and smiled timidly. “It’s so 

nice of you to come to speak to us,” he 

said. His friend. even more self-effacing 

idded. “All week Eve been looking forward 
to this 





Thank vou. Thank you very much 

Embarrassed, they retreated. Mortimer 
jacket Was given a flerce tug from behind 
He whirled around to confront the pinched 
little man with rimless” glasses 1 am 
1. M. Sinclair.” the man said. “Does that 
mean anything to you? 

Mr. Shalinsky mentioned your name 
earlier. You're a doctor, | believe 

Like Chekhov 

Oh. Oh, | see 

1 am the only honest critic 
Go ahead. laugh. / care Then 
he were composing on the spot, Sinclair 
continued, “I am an old man an old 


man ina dry month Waiting for rain 
knock on. the 
Sam Hersh 


double parlor The boy 


I here 
Shalinsky led 
into the 


Was a door and 


and the boy 
was in his 
with a nose. His 


early teens 


father 


running 
had not bothered to put on a shirt 
He wore a set of Penman’s long winter 
an with the 
pounded the gavel on the table 
Shalinsky 
“The 


Daniels 


underwear. Daniels, the thin m 
fat ledge 
once, twice. three times. and 
led Mortimer to the speaker's chai 
meeting 1s 


said. “I 
order, Shapiro 


now called to order,” 


said the meeting is now called to 


Shapiro sighed and put aside his cross 
ord puzzle 
Shalinsky 


know, it Is our 


Friends, chaverin Said, ris 


ing, “as you well custom 


at these meetings to have the feast before 


the digestive pill, the speaker before 


business 
Speak Hebrew.” the pale emaciated 
the face 


‘Say it in 


man called out, his head lowered 
hidden behind trembling hands 


your own language 


































you going to speak tonight and tonight, gentlemen, you are to 
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BUNK BEDS (pmuc Plan -105) made fro 


r Plywood pattern cut-ou Riecsaain “aan 
for children to climb into 3 lv erected and 
act ) 1 1 
” dismantled with simple bolt connect 

Home Improvement bargains are waiting for you now at your lumber dealer’s ~ 
your Fall headquarters of Home Improvements at the lowest prices! Look at his 24 
simple Built-In plans for kitchens. living rooms and bedrooms all handyman- 
made in a few hours. Ask for your lumber dealer’s help with a Home Improvement material « 


Loan and for any advice you need working with simple, economical Fir Plywood! 





BUFFET STORAGE CHEST TOOL-CABINET WORKBENCH 











UNIT STORAGE WALL \ PM BC STACKING CABINETS ; (PMB 


Plan #106) with adjustable shelves Plan «10O8) with shidit ) ill 
set in grooved Fir Ply raed: dec store any small tte "E wine 
oratively finished. An ingenious ersatile, they can be tacked 
Space-saver for our books, inywhere in ty ind threc 
ornaments, radio, albums, tele sed singly a mp or night 
phone and it can even includ bles. Yours fora low 
lesk. Des igned for economs st SC T er. 





+ Adds 
See your Tumber deaTer for plans 


and 


1 


4 


n laterial Cost 


He is-always ready to help you with a wide variety of Fir Plywood plans, advice 


on doing-it-vourself, information on Home improvement Loans. He'll tell you how to take advantage 

















GC 


algary, 


PM BC Plan 107) build it PMBC Plan 110) has double- 
»y evenings wilh seuaiadind ck working surface. Fir Ply 
I Plywood for your dining yd panels provide built-in 
OT bedroom or entrywas t ¢ plete gidit 
Keeps linen, papers es an The cabinet is separate an 
iny other things handy, clea n_ be yunted nywhere \ 
ind tidy. ¥ oul I imber dealer will trip to your lumber de iler_ will 
rice this plan for you ae ~ give you full building and cost 
nformation 
See vour lumber dealer. 
of the Winter Work Programme by employing a builder 
idea! Now’s the time to start building Fir Plywood Christmas 
decorations. See your lumber dealer for inexpensive Christmas 
y 7 > > 
cutout plans you can make from W aterproof Glue Fir Plywood 
+ Soft {i Pl j available narked PMBC WATERPROOF 
ste oftwoc lywood F vaila 
50 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, t r 1 Offices: Vancouver, 
OCTOBER 7 1961 





or contractor. 


Waterproof Glue 


FIR PLYWOOD 


PLYWOOD MARKED (PMBC EXTERIOR) HAS WATERPROOF GLUE 
3L.UE WSP . Plywood Manufacturers Associatior f B.C 


London, Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, Mon 


Winnipeg 





fer 
Guilding 


Fir plywood grades. 
Plywood comes in many 
grades. For example, you 
can economise by using 
“Good One Side’’ when 
only one surface will re- 
main visible, and if both 
sides are visible, use “Good 
Two Sides”. Your lumber 
dealer will advise you. 


= 


b 6 Dye a a 


if 4 
dims. 


It’s sanded. Fir Plywood 
panels in sanded grade 
reduces your work. You 
go straight on to finishing 
as soon as your built-in 
is assembled 





Are you a beginner? 
Then ask for the Carpen- 
ter’s Fir Plywood Hand- 
book. Clear pictures and 
simple instructions show 
how quickly you can be- 
come a practised handy- 
man 





Waterproof glue ensures 
Fir Plywood’s permanent 
resistance to humidity and 
moisture. Be sure to look 
forthePMBCEXTERIOR 
edgemark it tells you 
the plywood is made with 
waterproof glue 





Winter projects for 


summer fun. Ask for 
the simple plans of a Ply- 
tent and other children’s 
playtoys of boats, gar- 
den furniture and camping 
outfits. And how about a 
ping-pong table of two Fir 
Plywood panels? 





Finishing. Only with wood 
can you create delightful 
tinted grain patterns or in- 
genious colour ideas with 
lacquer, paint or enamel 


See your lumber dealer 
for complete literature on 
homeimprovements, back- 
yard units, boats, Christ- 
mas cut-outs for lawns and 
dozens of other projects. 
He has a wealth of infor- 
mation and experience for 
you to draw on. 


Hi-61-7 








EXPLORE. 








DeHoop Homestead, Cape Province 


South Africa’s 


“FAIREST CAPE” 


That's what Sir Francis Drake called our Cape of Good Hope, and you'll 


heartily agree when you roam this lovely land. Here, in one of the 
world’s truly magnificent harbor settings, is Cape Town, shadowed by 
Table Mountain a city whose modern business area is fringed with 
time-inellowed houses and exotic gardens 

What a happy beginning for your exploratiun of the Cape Province. . . 
the sheltered valley vineyards, rugged mountain passes, breath-taking 
ocean coastline 

The Cape is just one chapter of your South African holiday, for our 
entire country is endowed with a bounty of natural wonder. Excellent 
travel facilities throughout South Africa ensure your carefree, cornfort- 
able erjoyment. Your travel agent has complete inforraation. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST 
CORPORATION 


Rockefeller Center 
610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send your literature to 

NAME 

STREET eeveceee 

CITY ZONE PROV 

MY TRAVEL AGENT IS M 


Note to Agents: Transportation details from South African Railways, 


655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
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This Christmas shop early — save money! 


GIVE SIACLEAN'S 
GikT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ALL GIFTS HALF PRICE AFTER THE FIRST 


Page 95 telis you how you can 
ORDER NOW — PAY IN JANUARY 
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be treated to a dish fit for a king! O 

est chef. Mr. Mortimer Griffin, has pre 
pared fo! s a delicious dish on Katka and 
cabalism Shalinsky paused, he smiled 
nd then continued with his fulsome inti 
duction. When he was done Sam _ Hersh’s 
boy slipped two fingers into his mouth 
and whistled. The others applauded mildly, 
and Mortimer began his lecture 


Louder barked a voice from the back 


row. So Mortimer spoke louder, elaborat 
ing on Kafka’s difficulties with his father 

What does he say?” Takifman shouted 

Mortimer waited while Segal translated 
vhat he had said into Yiddish 

Nonsense.” Takifman said Jewish 
education never harmed anybody 

Flushed and == stumbling raising 
voice against whispers and yawns, Mar 
mer rumbled on and on about Katka. Sha 
piro resumed his crossword puzzle, Sam 
Hersh’s boy, his eyes glazed, began to pick 
his nose. Gitel knitted. But several of the 
others were embarrassingly attentive. One 
man took notes, and another watched 
Mortimer with love and wonder, prodding 
his neighbor in wild approval of Mor 


mer’s most commonplace observations 
The pal 
Mortimer 


beautiful 


emaciated man interrupted 


only once Hebrew is the most 
to man,” he 
Speak it.” Fumbling. 

Mortimer hurried 


skipping whole pages of carefully 


tongue Known said, 


hiding his face 
in a foul 


wards, 


and 


temper on 


prepared notes. Even so, he was clearl 
not finished with his lecture when Sam 
began to wave his arm frantically 

“Yes.” Shalinsky said What Sit, 
Sam’? 

I move a vote of thanks to Mr. Griffin 
for his excellent speech.’ 

Second the motion. Segal. s, F. no-t.¢ 
\.L. Put that in the minutes. Daniels 

Gitel rose, put her knitting aside, and 


{1 for the kitchen 


Starte 


Well, then Shalinsk iid, standing 

p it is now my pleasant task to thank 
ind I'm sure I'm speaking for every 

one here to thank the good and 


learned professor for his most illuminating 


talk hat is not to say naturally that 
| agree with his every word. However l 
did learn something tonight and so did 
ve all There was a splash of applause 
And now, Mr. Griffin. as is the custom 
here we will have some give and take 


Wn , 
th more ore 
The usual question and answer period.” 


Mr. Katansky began to wave his arm 
ildly Mr. Katansky, please.” Shalinsk 
aid 

Slowly Mr. Katansky shed his glasses 


pocket, and 


Mr. Griffin,’ 


first to say that 


lropped them into his breast 
irst of all, 
the 


was A-l, and fm a hard man 


W ped his eves I 


he said let me be 


youl Speech 


case. In your command of the Eng 
lish language, Griffin. you are a_ field 
narshal, while | am a mere corporal 


Of course, it’s true that I speak man\ other 


languages,” he said shrugging his shoulders 


but Anyway, my question ts as fol 
lows. My son. Griffin, is studying at Mec 
Gill and he too wishes to become a pro 
fessor. What—I would like to know can 
he expect to earn after five vears?” 


Shalinsky jumped to his feet. “Katansky, 


that is hardly germane to the 


Did I ask vou or Griffin? 
All right. then. I put the matter in 
your hands, Mr. Griffin. If you wish to 


answer Katansky’s mundane question 


Well. Mr. Katansky. a lot would de 
pend on vour son's ability and 
Of that there’s no question.” 


asked if Mortinggr 
Another 
speaking as a Gentil 
dead | M 
and Shalinsky 


your 


Somebady approved 


of book clubs mata wanted to 


know if he thought 
Sinclai 
gave him the floor 


Gril 


the novel was raised 
his hand 

It seems to be 
fin.” he 
if I'm 


uporinging 


contention, 
“and 
that 
had a 


degan, vou may 


Kafka’s 


crippling 


correct me 
wrong, Jewish 


the 


Strict 
effect on 


man. Would you say, then, that this is also 


true of Hemingway, who had a strict 
Catholic upbringing”? 
Em, no 
Then.” I. M 


iware 


Sinclan 
that 


continued are 


you Grittin, your imsinuation 


that your very approach to the Kafka 


enigma 
Speak 


have 


Hebrew. The Diaspora is over 


We 


lange ace L se 


our own country and our own 


may be motivated by 


artfully 


anti-semitism 


no matter how 


And that, th 


tonight 


intellectualized 


erefore, most of what you had 


to say apart trom being derivative 


Ss also intellectually disreputable” 
Well ra 


Dont wiggle. Just answer yes or no 


please 


























‘“‘Now what have we done?"’ 
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No. Emphatically, no.” 

1 move no more questions,” Harry 
|. “It’s nearly half-past ten.” 

Some, Mortimer could see, were dis- 


»pointed, but others looked relieved. Gite] 


ne in from the kitchen, carrying hot 
tes of food, and the double parlor was 
ckly filled with the pungent aroma of 
aming pastrami and bubbling beans 
And now,” Shalinsky said. rising weari- 
I'm sorry to say we've come to the 
restive pill part of the meeting.” 
There were some groans from. one 
irter as Shalinsky opened an enormous 
dger and some, hungry and impatient, 
itched Gitel bring on still more heaping 
Vs of food 
Its shameful.” somebody said. “the 
ay certain people only think of their 
es 


Sour pickles were followed by still 





nan 
NAVE 
The joint was bugged 


You know how tube lights occasionally 
levelop an annoying buzzing sound? 
Something called the ballast gets upset 
Well. there was this persistent buzzing 
Port Arthur shoe store until a 
phone call brought a service man 


nd it took /iim three quarters of an 
hour of dismantling the fixture, and 
testing the ballast and tube lamps be- 
fore he eliminated the noise. The store 





owner Was delighted if somewhat baffled 
lo receive a no-charge invoice from the 
electrical firm for “eliminating unusual 
noise.” What he still doesn’t know is 
that the serviceman was completely 
baffled for the three quarters of an 
hour, then highly embarrassed to dis- 
cover the source of the noise was a 
large horsefly trapped in an empty shoe 
box on a shelf near the fixture 
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eaming Anishes. A huge bowl of chopped 
ver and a jug of chicken fat went down 
eside the basin of potato salad. Sliced 
natoes. chalets, and horse-radish were 

na circle round a platter of hot dogs 


Next came the baked carp, smoked sal 


on, and vefillte fish 

Ill come right to the point.” Shalinsky 
id Jewish Thought is on the brink of 
ankruptey. Unless there is a miracle our 
xt issue the Annual Art & Artists 
mber mav very well be our last to 
ppea 


You said that last vear, Jake 
And the year before. 
But this vear I'm in deadly earnest 
\dvertising no longer brings in the revenue 
sed to and printing costs are constantl) 
n the rise. Mr. Klar Shalinsky 
Sitated, he turned to Mortimer 
Klar’s Chain Groceterias: he’s our ‘angel’ 
is growing weary of pouring hard- 
arned money into a stagnant venture. His 
sons, both of them philistines, are against 
our magazine. Now I happen to believe 
that the uses of Jewish Thought cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. It has to 
do with our psyche, and it must not perish 


n this materialistic society.” 
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‘A magazine of ours in their language curse, “and neither will your children or want of a thousand dollars we Ach!” 
deserves to die. Of all tongues known to your children’s children. It can begin here Others came forward to congratulate him 
mankind Hebrew is the loveliest. Use it.” as soon as anywhere. Learn to speak “You've given me plenty of food for 

Has anyone any sensible suggestions to Hebrew.” thought.” one said Another remarked, 
make, please?” As the others glared at Michaelson, “You project very well, Professor Griffin 

Fven writing rapidly Daniels was unable their fury immense, Daniels said quickly, A moment later Mortimer was abandon- 
to record all the suggestions put forward “I move a vote of thanks to Mr. Shalinsky ed on one side of the room. Almost every- 
“] suggest we form a committee.” he said for lending us his house. I also move we one else crowded round the refreshments 

“Michaelson will serve if ; adjourn for refreshments.” table. arguing heatedly. Not Michaelson 

“All committee meetings,” Daniels shout- The meeting broke up. A worried little he left. Sam raced for the phone 
ed, “will be conducted in the King’s Eng- man rushed up to Mortimer. Shaking his ‘Lou?” A pause. “Yeah, it’s Sam. How’s 
lish. The language of Canadians like us.” fist, he said, “When you think of the the game going?” Another pause. “No kid 

“We will never be Canadians.” Michael money Our government spends on tanks ding? Naw, it was even more boring than 
son said, as if he were pronouncing a that will be obsolete next week and for usual tonight . Yeah, sure . Listen, 

ee cee re Bae rn tO tn Me ial ON eet 
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Mortimer. Mort. Morty. Yes, it could be 
a J wist namc 

What are you doing in there? 

He was a tall man with a long horse 
face. But his nose was certainly not promi 
nent. God. he thought. of all the cheap 
cliches. You ought to be ashamed of your 
elf B all the same he considered his 
face ll srotile 

Your mother called. Mortimer. She 
vants to know if we can come to dinne! 


Friday. You're to call your father tomor 


row morning. Mortimer 
When he finally came out of the bath 
room. he asked Joyce Would you say | 


had a Jewish face 
She laughed 
I'm SCTIOUS, Jovce 


And what if you have? Would it be so 
Will you please just answer my ques 


\s far as Tm concerned theres no 
such thing as a Jewish face 

He told her about the lecture 

If you want my. opinion she said 


you wouldn't mind Shalinsky’s notion it 


the leas f ve verent a sublimated ant 
semile 

Thank vot he said. switching off the 
light, “and good night 


But he was far too disturbed to sleep 


Ive been thinking, darling.” Joyce said 
tf vo \ e dk sh 

uv 

I mean if you e got J sh blood | 
iOVE oO ust as 


Of all the stupid nonsense. What do 
you mean if Pm Jewish? You've met my 
parents. havent you”? 

All Pm saving is that if 

All right I] confess. My father’s rea 








Money, money, 





when | was your age 


had a paper route, a small chain of lemonade stands, 
and was loaning out money to school chums at twenty percent!”’ 
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“What are you afraid of, Mr. Griffin? 





name is Granefsky. He's a defrocked rabbi 
Not only that, you Know, but my mother’s 
really a coon. She 

“Don't you dare use that word.” 

“Look, for the tenth time, if | had Jew- 
ish blood I wouldn't try to conceal it. 
Whatever made you think 

‘Well. vou know 

“Oh hell. I told you long ago that was 
done for hygienic reasons. My mother 
insisted on it. Since I was only about two 
weeks old at the time I wasn't consulted 


O.K. I just wanted yo 
I would stand if 


to KNOW where 


Let's go to sleep. I've had enough for 


one day 


Jewish Thought het 
Shalinsky? 
Mr. Shalinsk sin Toronto. I'll have 
i get in touch with Ol othice the 
minute he returns 
Shalinsky, its you 


\h ts you Griffin I } SOTTY I 


thought it was Levitt the printer. He usual 
1\ phones at this hour. How ar vi 

Oh, fine. Just fine. Look here, Shalin 
sky, Td like you to come over here 


three this afternoon 
Good. 
Taken aback, Mortimer said, “What do 
you mean, good” 


I was hoping youd 


want to. talk 
Speaking frankly, | didn't expect it to 
happen so soon.’ 

Just be here at three 
Okay.” And he hung up 


By the time Shalinsky arrived Mortimer 


Mortimer said. 


had amassed all manner of personal docu 
ments. His army discharge papers, pass 
port, driving license, McGill graduation 
certificate, marriage license, a Rotary Club 
public speaking award, his unemployment 
insurance card, vaccination certificate, Bo 
lo Champion (Jr. Division) Award of 
Merit. three library cards, a parking ticket, 
and his bank book. On all these documents 


Mortimer 


Seething with suppressed anger, 


Lucas Griffin 
Mortimer 


watched as Shalinsky fingered each docu 


was the name 


ment pensively. At last he looked up. 
pinching his lower lip between thumb and 
index finger Facts.” he said. “Documents 
So what 

So what? Are you serious’? All this 
goes to prove that | was born a white 
Protestant male named Mortimer Lucas 
Grifttin 

‘To think that you would go to so much 
trouble. What are you afraid of. Mr. Grif 
fin. Am I a chatterbox?” 

‘But there’s nothing to chatter about 
Are you mad, Shalinsky 

iim not mad. Neither do I intend to 
make problems for you.’ 

‘What do I have to do to prove to you 
that I'm not Jewish? 

Shalinsky began to sift through Mor 
timer’s papers again, as if to soothe a bad 
tempered child And what about your 
father?” he asked Couldn't he have 
changed your name without you. knowing 
it? | mean, this is within the realm of 
possibilities is it not 

Or my grandtather, eh? What about 
him 

“You're so excited 

Id take you to see my parents, but 
thev're both dead 

I'm sorry to hear that. Please accept 
my condolences 

They died years ago. A car accident 
|: that so 
I suppose you think I’m lying?” 

Mr. Griffin 
“You're ruining my life, Shalinsky.” 
“| hardly know you 
Mortimer 


' > 
stiff, one Look here 


please 


poured himself a drink. A 
Shalinsky, do you 


think evervone is Jewish?” 





“Certainly not,” he said, offended. 
There are lots 
fine, upstanding 
types who just happen to have been 
born gentiles. Like me 


“Weil, that’s something 
of people. you know - 


“They're mediocrities, the lot. Isn't it a 
proven fact. Griffin, that most of the 
world’s great men were Jews?” 

‘Like hell it ts.” 

‘Take our own age, par exemple. This 
age of fnest,” Shalinsky said, lowering 
his eves. “Sigmund Freud, he was a pork 
eater, | suppose. Kari Marx. Well? There 
you have it, Griffin. The two greatest in- 
fluences on the twentieth century.” 

And what about Stalin?” 
Trotsky had more brains in his little 
finger than 

‘That's not the point. Stalin triumphed 


\ priest 


and he was a gentile. wasn't he? 
His wife wore the pants 

I have no interest in. stale Kremlin 
gossip 

Her maiden name was Epstein.’ 
Goddam 

Beautiful 


about Marilyn Monroe and Elizabeth 





Shalinsky 


women you want to. talk 





Why? Heat on? 


An amateur 
an Anglican church hall in West Sum 


sign-writer’s card posted in 


7 4 
- 





merland, B-C., might make a good Sun 
day text for the parson: “If hell is too 
hot, turn the thermostat down.” 
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Tavlor, both recent acquisitions to our 
faith.” 
‘And what about 


yes 


Audrey Hep 
burn 

That one, with her littl boy's body? 
Mr. Griffin, please. Among us we like 
something Well, that you can get 
your teeth into.” 

‘Oh, what's the use? 

‘Literature you're worried about? Kafka 
Proust. Pasternak. Herman Wouk. And 
furthermore did you know that behind the 
discovery of America there was a Jewish 
financier? 

‘Oh, that wouldn't surprise me for a 
minute 
And with Columbus 
there sailed at least three Jews 


Luis de Santangel 
The ship's 
surgeon, the interpreter, and the map 
maker Abraham Zacuto.” 

‘Sure Mortimer said. “All the soft 
jobs. Do me a favor, Shalinsky. Cut my 


courses 

‘What? 

Ill be grateful to you for the rest of 
ny life 

But your lectures are marvelous, Mt 
Griffin. A delight.” 

Some delight 

Why some of your epigrams I have 
marked down in my notebook to cherish 
Griffin 


I've got news for vou. buster 


Io memorize, Mr 
They're 


not mine. | stole them from my professo! 


at Cambridge.’ 
“So what! Didn't Shakespeare. may he 
Thomas Kyd? 


The oral tradition, Griffin. is 


rest In peace, steal from 


“Shalinsky, | beg of you. If you won't 


M 
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my courses then at least don’t come asked to read Huckleberry Finn, but not meanwhile Mortimer continued to lecture seems to me that in your study of Shake 
iy classes. If you'll do that much for The Adventures of Mottel?” If one were to take your word for it, speare, may he rest in peace, we have so 
ee — promise to pass Rumors of Mortimer’s predicament Mr. Griffin, then Graham Greene is one far failed to discuss one of the Bard's 
first in the class spread. He became a laughingstock. Why, of the leading novelists of our age. What major plays, The Merchant of Venice. I 
\bsolutely no his mere entry into the faculty room was — does this Graham Greene say to make him wonder if you could tell me why?” 
Emptied, undone, Mortimer collapsed on _ sufficient to elicit a clutch of bad jokes such a paragon? He says the banks are run “Look here, Shalinsky, | do not intend 
ofa Well there, Mortimer, how goes — by Jews and that the sons of these Jewish to put up with your insolence for another 
You don't feel so hot?” it in the synagogue*” bankers rape Irish virgins (find me one) minute. There are other problems besides 
| feel terrible. Now will you please Claire and I would like to have you and, furthermore, among the gentiles there — the Jewish problem. This is not the Jewish ° 
to dinner next Tuesday, but I'm a bit is sin and suicide. This is profound? This Thought Literary Society, but my class in 
Shalinsky rose from his chair with dig- worried. We don’t keep a kosher kitchen, I can hear on any street corner.” English 112. Pll ryn it however | choose 
One thing.” he said Among all you know.” Fearful of Shalinsky, Mortimer cut The = and damn your pelverss Jewish soul. 
e papers no birth ¢rtificate Why, | Hy never joined in the hilarity he Merchant of Venice from Eng. 112 i 
self.” - even refused to speak to Mortimer. And “Ah, Mr. Griffin, a question please. It Continued on page 92 
Will you please get the hell out of 
Shalinsky — 
\lortimer knew the truth, anyway 
Actually, Mortimer’s parents were very 
ch alive. But he hadn't lied to Shalinsky 
se he was afraid. There were his 
her’s feelings to be considered, that’s 
You see, he had been born an in 
nt seven months after his parents’ 
ige. They never told him this them 
es. They always predated the ceremony 
1 year, but once Mortimer had acci- 
tally come across their marriage license " ' 
discovered the deception Not a very . 
dalous one, when you. consider that 
had been happily married for thirty < 
» years. But the secret of Mortimer’s 5 
birth belonged to his parents and, ss 
their mind, had been carefully kept Fy oa ie é : 
re was something else. Mortimer’s i € ft FEA : 
father, a high school teacher all these L&e, Hts "8 
rs, had been a poet of some promise rn Pe. - é q 
1 young man, and Mortimer believed LC “aate Ss : 
he had been saving his money to go Cr 
Europe as soon as he graduated from PS oe 
McGill. He met Mortimer’s mother-to-be ee) 
his senior year, alas. Mortimer was con ct 
ved suspiciously close to the annual tr 
Arts Ball, Mortimer thought—and_ they Et 
married. (A shock to their friends [Ce 
the time, Mortimer’s mother had t & 
seeing an awful lot of another man. Cela 
Irving Somebody, Mortimer had forgottten . aan 
second name.) Next year, instead of Ces a 
Furope, Mortimer’s father enrolled for a eh ? ss 
cher’s course. And Mortimer had always Pa e 
n tormented by the idea that he may ek 5 
lined the lives of his parents. So he of ‘ ap ; 
certainly not going to open a belated ‘e eee a AY Re re ee SA 
into the matter for Shalinsky’s sake re 3 a 
Shalinsky think he was Jewish and is BP EEG Ps. f Oe , aut ; 7 ce 
to show him his birth certificate. 4 
Mortimer knew the truth, anyway ee 
; an ea a | 
Damn your perverse Jewish soul. : a : : “gs Phinhy oe 
C7 
But, as far as Shalinsky was concerned, nate oe 
lid he Bae. 
Beginning with Mortimer’s next lecture 
linskv contrived to make life a misery ¢ 
. hin pe 
I mav have misinterpreted you, of 
rse, but it seems to me you place 
ne among the great writers of today. 
9 you think it possible. Mr. Griffin, that 
semitism goes hand in hand with 
iry greatness? Answer me that 
Shalinsky filled ill of Mortimer’s 
ims. He attacked him in alleys, pursued 
through mazes and, in a recurring 
tmare, he dragged him screaming into 15,000 Northern People ... individuals all with different per- 
ynagogue to be punished for nameless sonalities ... different lives... holding various positions... making 
ties. Many an afternoon Mortimer x but all linked t alent a eal he 
ssed brooding about him. He began to numerous products . . . but all linked together Pyne eenernsey wt at 
weight. dark circles swelled under his member of the Northern Electric family, in the design, manufacture, 
ind because he was sleeping so badly and installation of a large proportion of Canada's telephone com- 
dr rpPhite too much he was generally munication systems and equipment. They produce all types of 
‘a Geena question please. It is a electrical wire and cable for communication and power trans- 
storical fact that when Sholem Aleichem mission, and distribute a complete line of electrical apparatus and 
ime to New York, Mark Twain was supplies. At Northern Electric, product research and develop- 
mong the first to greet him. ‘I want to ment om he stops, and continuing progress is made in the 
leet you, he said, “because I understand is _ 
1 am the American Sholem Aleichem.’ ” Oe ee ee N She Fle VT, "y 
Your question please, Mr. Shalinsky.” sani wire and cable fields. OF) CS ¢ € ¢ IC 
SOMPANY ‘LIMITED 
How come, then, that we have been 
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“I beg yo pardon,” Shalinsky said, “Pm not running from Shalinsky.” 
rising “Mortimer Well, it can’t be true 
Mortimer’s students began to whisper You didn't call Shalinsky a meddling Jew 
among themselves. He waited for silence and cancel your Shakespeare class? 
before he spoke up again “And what if I did?” 
| regret to announce that this class is “Is it also true then, that you've stopped 
now adjourned. There were to have been taking our newspapers from Mr. Goldberg 
wo ore ctures before he Christmas becaus you want to transfer our busi 
eces 1 | e cancel them ness tO a ge le store? 
St f s he ind there. So Absolute ; 
rv ones 10 Mortim I think ought to see an 
As I will not be seeing yo iin De- analyst 
I I Holiday | like to ik It op H: eV OCC 1 to ou why we 
po I | ishing you iim Ch I ried taking o papers from Goldberg 
mas al happ Ne Yea sn n the first place 
sardonicall I ided And to. those Oh, Mortime b he’s such a darlin: 
on oO o dk ot c br e tt t nal 
of o Savic wii ! The hell he ts. Scott's Nearer anc 
st ou at ipps N Ye nore liable Loo Goldberg’ y 3 
With thi n lent n n st x and we 1 couple SiC patron 
char » CX n Er »9, liberals. It make s ch inside to 
M rt P mn in eC I mm al Jew 
flov 1 On I lavs I So wha she sa ly 
four self Ope tht he I'm beginning to find that kind of at 
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“How was 


the 


spaghetti?” 
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need 
poured himself a drink. A. stiff one 


yway, Hy will be pleased.” 





to cancel my lectures after all.” 


Mortimer, that’s an awful thing to say. 
vour best friend.” 

My best friend, sure. Only he won't 
inything to do with me these davs 


If he feels hurt I'm sure he has eood 


\ nean h ¢ iy Wile VE l in 
took a deep breath. She raised 

OW slightly Mortim no 
have written that articl on 


or Jewish Thought? 

4 S wrong with it? 

it \ Jewist An 
» Picasso Hy’s furious. He thinks 


vO have to call 


hat Shalinsky. IH m 


( ol Oo Gril 
5 OW a ( 
Mo pped \nd 
pri? Ce 
+ Sal al h Kitcner t ‘e 
woofs. Hts trouser legs were rolled 
Ss Teel wel soaking in a basin of 


\ heap of old clothes was stacked 


hair beside h 
l nt to aSk Vou wWul Natl iSt time 
Do yo ilso leal n old 
th Mortimer asned nis nanner 
s purpose oO insult 


lect them. IT send parcels to my 
In the Iron Curtain countries, you 


it's no picnic for our Yiddish poets.’ 


ut how on earth can you afford it?” 
Mortimer asked, indicating the pile of 
foods on the table 
eople give me_ things He laughed 
fingering some crumbs) on h 
Loppes table In a characte! 
An embarrassment You think I 
ade on I So ‘i oO Wo a cl 
office and he says no to me I sa 
VN n, no hard feelings vee | 
de in h Vaitin om. Can h 
0 il rid nan Wi il VO ld 
who come and gos Me. I sit 
| d. | ntuall f th don't 
ioney | c ( 1 suit If 10 
ethin CIS¢ Pape ang carbon 
he office maybe. What do they need 
for? Bookkeeping But for a poet 
paper and pen Viagic, Griffin 


In some of those offices all they have 
lo is see me coming and right away 
hand goes into the pocket to get rid 
ne. From people in the needle trade 
seconds, last year’s numbers 
newhere else I sell a batch of greeting 
ds or a subscription to Jewish Thought 
they never read it. You think I don't 
What is it for them? A conver 
On-piece. Something to keep on the 


fee table. | care? Two dollars 1s not 
sneezed at * Shalinsky squeezed 
yes together and groaned sul my 


feet. Oi. The old grey mare. Griffin, 
ain't what she used to be. Well, to 
io | owe this honor? No. Don’t tell 
You’ve brought me quelque chose for 
magazine. A new essay. So don't be 
From you I’m always glad to considet 
solicited material.” 
For God's sake, Shalinsky 
Your piece on Chagall, 1 don't mind 
ng you, was highly spoken of. I've 
ird many favorable comments.’ 
Why in the hell did you change the 
Oh, that Daniels, he'll be the end of 
With him it always has to be snappy, 
p-to-the-minute. Could you pass the 
ttle, please? It’s getting cold.” 
Grudgingly, Mortimer handed him the 
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How on earth do you pay your us, however But it’s no good, Mortimer thought later 
P lls, Shalinsky?” “I'm a wreck. The dean wants to see me ordering another drink, I could never get 
Oh, with Levitt I have a special deal first thing tomorrow morning. I'm scared him expelled: more likely I'm for the 
Hi nique fellow.” Shalinsky leaned So for the last time, do me a favor. Don’t chopper. Finally, he phoned Joyce 
clos » Mortimer. “You are looking into come to any more of my classes. I don't “Hello.” 
u ot nortgaged man. When I want to see you ever again.” ‘What are vou doing at my house? 
( naker Levitt collects on the “Is that a nice thing to say to me?” “Oh, it’s vou 
po He’s my beneficiary. C'est asse: “You ll drive me mad. Shalinsky.” May I speak to my wife, please. Well, 
Well, Griffin. the truth Shalinsky shrugged and reached for his hello. What’s Hy doing there?” 
W | ou come to see me? bag of poppy seeds Its one o'clock. Mortimer. Do you 
e here to kill you. To bash your “That settles it. I'm going to ask the realize that? I got worried and called Hy.’ 
n. B was a long taxi ride and dean to expel you. You're through at Judas 
way you sat here = Wellington, Goodbye, Shalinsky.” 
Violenc Ach. Pour les bétes. Among Shalom, Grithn {iu plaisi Continued on page 94 
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Will savings cover your “Somedays’’? 
Retired people sometimes find it hard to live on 
what was merely “left over’ from their working 
days. Don’t you try it. Get under The Travelers 
umbrella of insurance protection. Give yourself more 
permanent life insurance protection that you think 


wil] be enough for your retirement...with Travelers 
“More for Less” discounts. Ask your Travelers man 
about them. (He’s listed in the Yellow Pages.) You 
can get all your insurance from him with one plan, 
one man, one monthly cheque to pay... under The 
Travelers wmbrella of insurance protection. 


Serving Canadians For 96 Years THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 
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PLAIN OR FILTER TIP. 
CIGARETTES 











“Where have you been all this time?” 
‘With him. Shalinsky 

“You're in a bar.” 

“I’m in a bar.” Mortimer laughed. “One 
thing I'll say for we goy-boys. We sure like 
the booze 
Come home immediately, Mortimer. 
You're supposed to see the dean at nine. 
This is no time to 


Get the kike out of 


laughing 


our place,” he said, 


lelighted with himself, 


Not before 


again 
and Til come home 
She hung up on hin 

All right. he thought. All 


right 


wont 


Mortimer the dean said | 
nce yu've heard that 
Dr. Hodges 

In feed 

That means we'll need 
Well, VIl put my 
always wanted you to 


Others favor Hy 


f 
s 
3 


WZ OF retiring 





a replacement 
table. I’ve 
Hodges 


Rosen. But I'm a power 


cards on the 


replace 


here, and I'm going to bat for you 
1 appreciate that, sir. But it’s a liitle 
vkward. Hy’s been here longer than me.’ 
Its all a mistake, Mortimer thought 
I shouldnt have come here like this 
Unshaven, my eyes bloodshot 
Oh, and while you're here. Mortimer, 


there’s something I want to show you 


It was Shalinsky’s mid-term essay. True, 


Mortimer thought, I was still in a rage 
with Shalinsky when I corrected’ the 
papers, but that’s not why I failed him 


Shalinsky’s essay on Kafka was ponderous, 
windy and pretentious, and it deserved no 


better 


than it got: F-minus 
Dean McNoughton didn't agree. “I 
want you to mark this essay B-plus,” he 
said | think Mr. Shalinsky’s essay is 
worth at least that 


I'm afraid that’s impossible, sir.” 


“We don’t want any trouble, do we? 
You know how touchy people of his per- 
suasion can be.” 

“Shalinsky’s paper is awful.” 

“You may feel that way, but how would 
it look to outsiders?” 
‘That’s not my affair.” 


“] appreciate your stand, Mortimer. But 


couldn't you unbend couldn't you be 
kind just this once? 
We are ‘kind’ like that only to dumb 


Not to other 
got a special SPCA 


animals, sit I have not 
Shalinsky 


Shalinsky’s a 


men 
attitude to 


just because he’s a Jew 


human being. I honor all human beings 
Unlike, let's say, Albert Schweitzer. What 
] mean to say is I have no unfortunate 
little brothers.’ 


Mortimer. I still don’t see why 


‘I failed Shalinsky for one reason only. 
His paper is atrocious. I'm sorry, sir. My 
evaluation of the essay will have to stand.” 
Tell me, it is true you offered to mark 


Shalinsky first in your class if only he 


stopped attending your lectures? 


Mortimer didn’t reply 


“Come on,” the dean said, “mark it 
B-plus.” 
“LT can't.’ 


Mortimer, we can’t afford anything that 
smacks of racial persecution here.’ 


If anybody is suffering from racial per- 


secution here its me, a gentile. There's 
such a thing, you know, as the tyranny 
of the minority 

“Mortimer,” the dean said, his manner 


conside! 
frankly I'm 
behavior. For the 


‘not only do I 
unwarranted, but 


suddenly 
this 


severe. 
failure 


shocked at your past 


two weeks charges of the most alarming 


nature have been flooding my office. I have 


a students’ petition here asking for your 


expulsion. They charge you with shocking 


shocking .” The dean 
sighed. He shook his head. “I’m afraid 
I'll have to mark this paper B-plus my- 
self.” 

“If you mark it B-plus yourself, sir, 
then I have no choice but to hand in my 
resignation.” 

The dean did not speak for a moment 


statements 


He came round the desk and stood close 
to Mortimer. “Son,” he “there’s a 
story going the rounds that you're of the 


said, 


Hebrew persuasion. Well, I . 
I'm a Presbyterian, sir. Like my father.” 
“All | wanted 
not prejudiced here. So if you'r: Jew- 


you to know was we're 
ish 


Mortimer gave the dean a shove 


“Anger.” the dean said, his breath 
coming short, “sometimes betrays our 
deepest 

He pushed the dean again really hard 
this time 

‘You're sick, son,” the dean gasped 

As he fell to the floor Mortimer kicked 


him once, twice in the ribs 
mentally 
Mortimer went to his office to gather his 
papers together. Outside, he ran into 
Shalinsky. “Well,” he said, “the first time 


you spoke to me you said I'd be famous 


one day. You're wrong, Shalinsky.” He 
told him about his visit with the dean 
“I'm through here. A ruined man.” 

“Ah, Griffin,” Shalinsky said sadly. “The 


scapegoat.” 
Mortimer didn’t laugh 
“Well.” Shalinsky said, 

and now you know 


“now you see 


It’s hard to be a Jew 


‘Tm not.” Mortimer said, wondering 
why he even bothered any more, “a Jew.” 
But Griffin, Griffin, don’t you see? A 


Jew is an idea. You're my idea of a 


Jew.” 


HOW SEVEN FAMILIES REALLY GOT AWAY FROM IT ALL continued from page 34 


miles from the village has eliminated that 
terrible twenty-five miles of road. In the 
summer Argenta runs a Music Arts Fes 
val that attracts over a hundred visitors: in 
the winter a private school organized b 
the Quakers adds twenty percent to the 
population 

One of the first things visitors want to 
know is why these people have isolated 
themselves in this remote area. There 
many answ Some are practical: the 
land was cheap, the community congenial 

Individuals had specific reasons for com 
ing 

Robert Boyd originally planned to be a 
minister, but a couple of years after he 

aduated from the University of Chicago 
he changed his mind, and took up farm 
ng. For fifteen ears he worked a st lI 
track farm at Tracy, in California, but 
small farmers there are now almost com 
pletely controlled, he says, by large cor 
porations. “We were just becoming part 
of a tactor farm system in Trac He 


was fed up, and yearned to live in 
ural COMML n ty 
own boss. So. he 
Argenta 

Elmo Wolfe also 


at the University of Chicago, but he stayed 


vhere he could be his 


brought his family to 


trained for the ministry 


with it, and ultimately became minister in 


a Congregational! Church in California 


There were twenty-two hundred members 


of that congregation,” he says, “and I was 
working eighteen hours a day. I just wasn't 
family, and I began 


seeing anything of my 


aware that this was wrong. Because 
when all's said and done a man’s contribu- 
race amounts to what 


tion to the human 


legacy and heritage he gives his children.” 


The Wolfes thought they would be better 


94 


able to their children in Argenta 


John and Helen Stevenson were 


raise 
anxious 
injustices they found in the 
United States. One 
California’s loyal 
all state employees 


rs like 


not, and have 


to escape 
Injustice, they 


oath, which 


felt, was 


requires 
ncluding school teach 
Helen Stevenson, to swear they are 


never been, communists 


conscience the Stevensons 


this oath 


For reasons of 
refused to take 
Whilk 


for making the move all the 


ndividuals give individual reasons 


newcomers 


share a desire to escape the demands made 


by today’s urban society \ great number 


of the original settlers in our valley are 


here because they cannot abide the hustle 
of the cits one Of their publications 
notes. The families also share a concert 


children are raised in North 


In effect 


ibout the way 


America today they want an en 


V 


ronment they can tontrol, and to do that 
the isolated, insulated rural atmosphere of 


a place like Argenta is essential 


But beyond the individual reasons, and 
beyond the reasons they talk about, Ar- 
genta’s immigrants nurse a more philo- 
sophical concern. 

SS PDA | NOS 


HOW CHARMING 


How charmine my wife's 
Lack of logic would be 
Were she contradicting 


Herself and not me! 


THOMAS USK 





ERY AMET VT 


Helen Stevenson illustrated it by ex 


plaining one of her private reasons for 
moving to Argenta, though she is emphatic 
about how personal this opinion ts. “It 
sounds silly she says and I hesitate 
even to mention it, but I feel that if we 


have a war places like this will be needed 


that we might escape and be able to act 


like the monasteries did during the Dark 
Ages.” 
The comment underlines the fact that 


the move to Argenta was not capricious or 
arbitrary, but a carefully 


well-planned move by 


and 
a group of people 


calculated 


with definite aims. Like many migrating 
dissenters before them, Argenta’s immi- 
grants were looking for a raw frontier 
where they could control their own lives 
as completely as possible 

The move has wider contemporary con- 
notations. It can be related to a world 


wide range of protest activities with which 


Quakers are associated—the anti-nuclear 
Faster 
Aldermaston to London, in England: 


the Freedom 


demonstrators who marched each 
from 
Riders, who went to jail to 
try and speed Negro-white integration in 
the southern United States: the Golden 
Rule group who attempted to sail a boat 
into the fallout 
test in the 

While these 
Quaker. o1 


are intimately 


area of a hydrogen bomb 
Pacific 

demonstrations are not 
Quaker-sponsored, 
connected with them 
have friends in all those groups,” 
Stevenson 


Quakers 

“We 
Helen 
said 

What the Quakers and their friends are 
seeking in Argenta is, in its simplest terms, 
peace and quiet, a condition thai some 
cynics have in the past termed Utopian. 

“A map of the world that does not in- 
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MASTER 


America’s Largest Selling 
TOILET TANK BALL 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 1000 





gallons of water a day. Stop this annoying 
noise, waste and expense. The efficient pat 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly stops 
the flow of water after each flushing, stops 
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LEICA 


adds a new dimension 
to reflex photography 


The best features of reflex and rangefinder 
cameras combined in a single camera. 








For reflex photography, the Leica’s attachable reflex 
unit offers even greater light transmission in through 
the-lens viewing, thus permitting faster, easier 
focusing even under the most adverse lighting con 
ditions. Italso features large field, magnified viewing, 
especially convenient for those who wear glasse 





For rangefinder photography, the Leica M-2 and M-3 
have the brightest image of all rangefinder cameras 
As a result, they can be focused very rapidly and 
permit clear, bright viewing at night or indoors where 
light 1s extremely dim 


if you're trying to decide between a reflex or a 
rangefinder camesa —- and want to enjoy the advan 
tages of both — you should know about this advance 
by Leica 


See your Leica dealer. He Is the best photographic 
friend you can have. -He’s always willing to give you 
professional advice 











Wilde 


top i () Cal i 
glancing at, for 


once remaf’rs- 


ed S not worth even 


jeaves out the one country at which 


anity is always landing. And when 


humanity lands there t looks out ind 


seeing a better country, sets sail. Progress 


the realization of Utopias 


Yet anyone who goes to Argenta 


imag- 
ining he will enter a paradise will be dis- 


ppointed 


In the first place, there’s no doubt that 
lw setting 1s nagnificent sut, as Elmo 
Wolfe points out, you can't eat it. To 
overcome th food problem five of the 


mihes, th Boyds, the Stevensons, the 
Wolfes and the Elliots have 
ormed a cé Operalive 

They have named it Delta Co 
(after h | 


yperative 
Duncan River on 


delta of the 


which the main farm has been developed ) 


Each member of the co-operative owns his 
own homestead, but they have combined 
their efforts outside this. “Members farm, 
build and log together,” they explain, “with 
their actions shaped by a group process and 
by an underpinning faith in each other 
Delta is more than a business organization 


n that it seeks to draw on the idealism 





and religious resources of its members. The 
goat is to integrate the life of the spirit and 
oO economic life so that they become 
functior of the whole Ife 

Most have specific tasks. Bob 
Boyd manages the farming end, Elmo 


Wolfe the industrial projects (logging. con 
yn), and the Stevensons 


Hugh Elliot 


Struction and so 


teach at the private school 


might be called utilities com- 


tne pt blic 
missioner——his main job is managing the 
electric plant and freeze 
Fach family except Hugh Elliot (who 


has a private income) takes a basic salary 
of about nine hundred dollars a year from 
the Co They 


because much of their food is grown on 


operative can survive on this 


the farm or in their own kitchen gardens 


stored in their cold storage plant, and 
because they ordinarily do without any 
material luxury you care to name 


The Co operative has de eloped mia 
They tried 


no Wolfe is an ac- 


basis several 


trial-and-error 
kinds of enterprise I 


complished craftsman, so the Co-opera- 


capital to equip a 


workshop for him, in which he 


tive used some of its 
turns out 
bowls, candlesticks and other handmade 
wooden items. The income from the. sale 
of these then goes back into the Co-opera 
tive. Not everyone was satisfied with the 
One fa 
mily, the Rushes, who came in 1953, sub 
Argenta they felt 
the arrangement wasn’t communal enough 
wanted all property to be held in 
common 

Other who have-come to the 


community and who are not members of 


way the Co-operative developed 
sequently left because 
they 
families 
the Co-operative must find wavs of making 


Hugh and Betty 
who came in 1958, left for a year, 


a living on their own 
Ector, 
and returned to settle permanently in 1960, 
have both taught in the public school as 
well as running their farm 

The second thing many urban Canadians 
would find difficult to put up with in Ar 
genta are the 


physical inconveniences 


Foremost among these is the isolation 


The nearest large centre is Nelson, about 
Then there are 
hazards, like the mosquitoes 
Hugh Elliot says They 


can stand anything you attack them with 


seventy-five miles away 
natural 


‘They're tough 


It's a little upsetting to see them drinking 
Other in 


conveniences are of a kind most of us have 


the repellent out of the bottle.” 
forgotten. John Stevenson may keep copies 
of Hansard in his two-holer (for reading, 
not for use) but no amount of parliamen- 
tary fire will warm the wood on a windy 
winter morning 

\ third thing that’s apt to strike most 


visitors is the degree to which this commu- 


96 


nity runs on talk. The talk ts of 
kinds 


There's that 


various 
good old-fashioned recrea- 
tion called gossip, found in large and small 
communities alike, but which in the smaller 
tends to a frankness that sounds alarming. 
talk, which in 
Argenta is fully developed, with meetings 
of the Argenta Association, 
The Board of The Parent Teachers 
Association, and a galaxy of 


Ihere is institutional 
Recreation 
Trade, 
satellite com 
mittees formed for every conceivable com- 
munity purpose, 
movies and so on. “We keep pretty busy,” 
‘We sure do,” Hugh 
Elliot agrees, adding that “the best kind 


entertainment, sports, 


Helen Stevenson says 


of committee is the one where one man’s 
sick and a second’s away and there's only 
one member left. You'll find no such thing 
What you have to 
do is attend all public meetings to make 


as an office seeker here 


sure you don't get elected to something.” 


Argenta kind of talk 


harbors a_ third 
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Hair crop sharecropper 


Be 


A couple of B. ¢ schoolteachers were 
swapping yarns recently about their ad- 
ventures in small tnterior communities 
vhen they were fresh out of teachers’ 
The unbeatable story concerned 
a boy who turned up for admission to 
first grade wearing pigtails. He took 
such a hazing and a hair-pulling from 


college. 





teacher 


boys that the new 
sent a note home with him begging his 


the other 


mother to cut his hair. Mother showed 
up next morning, huge, highly 

and herself almost entirely without 
hair. She had Johnny growing her a 
switch and, teacher or no_ teacher, 
Johnny was growing 


annoyed 


going to go on 
hair for her until the pigtails were long 
enough to make up what she lacked 
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which underlies much of its activity. This 
grows out of the technique developed and 
used by Quakers for worship and business. 
It’s called a 


Meeting, and is in effect a 


gathering of a group whose faith is such 


that they believe it best to act only when 
all members of the group reach agreement 
Quakers are mystics. They seek to achieve 
a condition in which a man is aware of 
God 
There are few expressions that can 
“The Light” is one. “This Light 
was the Word of God, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, the 


Howard Brinton in his Guide to Quaker 


the way comes to everyone, trom 
inside 
describe it 
Fternal Christ,” writes 


Practice. “Three main functions belong to 
the Light—it affords 
gious truth and 


reli- 
it supplies 
power whereby man derives strength to act 


knowledge of 
moral values 


on this knowledge, and it enables men to 


achieve co-operation and unity among 
themselves.” 

Talk which centres on such hopes, when 
it is fundamental not only to the religious 
but to the social life of a community, can 
be deeply disturbing 

Yet whatever the disadvantages, Argen- 


ta’s newcomers feel these are unimportant 


compared to the benefits of the way of 
life they are evolving 

One of the major concerns was for their 
children. The kids seem all right. They’re 
healthy, polite, lively and intelligent. Each 
child is required to take an active part in 
the life of his home—they 
bilities, 


have responsi- 
The lack of mechan- 
ical entertainment means that the children 


chores to do 


are encouraged to develop their own skills 
Nearly everyone in Argenta plays a musi- 
cal instrument of some kind, for example, 
the only notable exception being Hugh 
Elliot who makes up for it, he says, by 
playing the fool. The kids’ fun is of an 


old-fashioned kind—hiking in the incom 
parable landscape around them, taking 
part in plays, dancing, swimming (when 
the mosquitoes aren't too bad). Hugh 


Ector has 
team. A summertime diversion is 
a trampoline the community borrows 
While the children are being well taken 
care of it will be a generation before any- 
One can assess just what Argenta has really 
done for them. The people who have obvi- 
ously benefited, and in 
are their parents 
“You've just got to face it,” 


worked up a smart 


major 


tumbling 


whom it shows, 
says one 
of the Forest Rangers in Lardeau, across 
the lake from Argenta, “those people have 
got something.” The question is, what? 

What the 
city man really trades for his material and 


Essentially, it’s independence 


social benefits is his freedom. His life is 
ruled by a clock instead of by his needs 
Often, the work he does bears no relation 
to the life he leads 

Those who've settled in Argenta have to 
some managed to eliminate the 
barriers between the work they do and the 
life it brings. They grow as much of thet 
food as they can. They build their own 
houses from logs they've cut out of the 
bush themselves. They are educating their 
own children, as much in the home as in 
their schools, with 


degree 


moral as well as aca 
When work 
want, they 


demic knowledge interferes 
with the life they stop work 
Those in the Co-operative for example 
never work on Sundays, on holidays or at 
any time when the children are free and 
at home, for family life always comes first 

It was precisely to gain this freedom 
that a group of Friends in California over 
ten years ago began looking for an isolated 
rural community Most 
of this group near Tracy, a 
farming town in California, and were al 
ready involved in co-operative projects 
A few of them had organized the develop 
ment of an 
Tracy 


in which to settle 
lived in or 


interracial subdivision in 
for example, to demonstrate their 
feeling about restrictive residential 
against Negroes, Mexicans and Japanese 
Their subdivision deliberately mixed all 
the groups together 

In the late 1940s four familiés of the 
group began to make serious plans to move 
away from the United States. “Up until 
1950,” John Stevenson says, “we were 
living in the United States on the assump- 
tion that we were living in a society that 
was growing, that the people and the lead- 
ership of that society could help it grow 
and help people lead better lives. But we 
came to see that we 


laws 


were in a decadent 
society rather than a growing one, fighting 
‘a rearguard action rather than building 
It became very difficult to explain to our 
children why we didn’t agree with the 
standards—material and moral—they saw 
around us.” 

Canada was not the group’s first choice 
An English-speaking community in South 
\merica would have been the ideal. Since 
no such community exists they began look- 
ing at sites in northern California, in Ore- 
gon, in Washington and finally in British 
Columbia. They decided to stay in the 
western part of the continent because they 
like the informal life 


westerners lead 
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had 


ensons, who were doing some of. the 


anada several attractions for the 
hunting. It seemed less materialistic 
were attracted by the world political 
of such men as Lester Pearson. They 
that Canada sull hadn't sold itself to 
ilitary outlook as the United States 
While they might not be signs of 
nt virtue, some of the practical 
of Canada’s dual culture were also 
no flag, the apparent lack of 


pirit, no military draft 





the summer of 1950 John Stevenson 
George Pollard bounced into southern 
in a Model A Ford. They camped at 
tenay Bay and began making forays 
the surrounding valleys. The men 
seeking a special kind of site. It was 
pporlt several families who would 
for a living. The land had to be cheap 
they had little capital. While they 


olation they preferred to be with 


clical distance of a larger centre 
anted to settle in an existing com 
that had a geod record of com 
ty harmony 


proved difficult to find such a place 


oO men were met by immediate sus 
This was partly a result of an en 


listrust in southern British Colum 


or that summer the Doukhobors were 
wre causing trotible, and in the 
sphere all “groups” tended to be 
together. It was rumored, for ex 
imp that the men were rich American 
Mennonites who had left their Cadillac 
order and were using the Model A 
iouflage. Land prices went up when 

nade enquiries 
But in due course they found Argenta, 
ght land there, and the next spring the 
Stevensons and Pollards made the move 
Fach took over an existing house in the 
age. The Stevensons are in what used 
be one of the village’s three hotels in 


wilder mining days, and they amuse 
sts by explaining that their living room, 
which the Quakers now hold their 
Meeting. used to be the bar 
Other families came in the next few 
irs, the Boyds in 1952, the Wolfes and 
Rushes in 1953, the Elliots and Valentines 
1955, the Ectors in 1958. There weren't 
nough houses to go round and the com- 
nunity began to build 
Elmo Wolfe trained as an architect be- 
going into the church and he’s having 
time of his life designing houses for 
\rgenta. His own farm is one of the neat 
most pleasant homesteads I’ve ever 
en. It sits high up the hill, a stream 
irgles through the front lawns, the bot- 
m terrace of which holds an ornamental 
ool. From their living room window the 
Wolfes have a magnificent view, down the 
across Kootenay Lake, and beyond 


© a pass in the distant mountains. The 


Whole farm has been designed and built new one for the community, donating all second, the Ectors, have acclimatized them- 
th love and care. But modern pioneer- their labor. selves 
ir ) well organized: before he start- The presence of a group of people of In the second place, the outside atten- 
ed on his house Elmo Wolfe collected half this kind in a remote British Columbia vil tion tends to isolate the newcomers from 
a dozen books on how to build a log lage soon attracted attention. Reporters the native community. It is difficult to find 
house, finally settling on a Finnish style came, and gave a glowing picture of the active hostility to the Quakers and thei 
In the first years in Argenta all the new- — rural Utopia, the CBC arrived and filmed friends in the Lardeau Valley. For almost 
comers worked hard. They had to clear a documentary it called the Quiet Frontier everyone acknowledges that immti- 
land. They went into the logging business, Publicity of this kind raised problems grants have put a lot of life nito the " 
first learning how to do it. and then setting In the first place, it attracted people who area. On the other hand, there is no ques 
up their own sawmill, one of whose units wanted to come and settle. Everyone who tion that these religious, educated, some- 
a stripped-down Model A Ford. Ts Me Id enquired was discouraged and only two what introspective people are different. “I 
school wasn’t big enough to hol [net families have actually made the move. The think criticism boils dows vO main 
children they'd brought, so they “st#a first family has since had to leave. The things,” John Stevenson says, “that we try 
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Take a glass... 

take a twist of lemon... 
take a couple of ice cubes... 
pour on real | MARTINI & ROSSI | 
vermouth... just by itself... 
on. the rocks... 

take your time... 


and enjoy! 











L 4 i c c Sal ii 
onious ri kt don't drink nd 
yr ) 

On the other han he newcomers chose 
Argenta because I i lon cord of 
( t CcO-Ope oO ind the feel 
+} c ¢ ire comp te r C \ 
er »p People C co-operatin oO 
hing or efo ca Bob Boyd 

T} one of the sons picked 
t plac 

Wt } not n thin tt 
comers | : ’ parked ot of 
iclivit I € ist I egular rec i 
ron r T 4 can Ik net Stevenso \ 
plains SO We organized some parties 
These are hel once i mont ind n c 
the standard V:; pal vhict s p ( 
e a wild NAC ila tha ets iT 

‘ nal / { 1} 
\ 1 pa sta at eight and pach 

p midnight. TI Argenta people se 
h hild oO 

One finds co-operation on all kinds of 
projec n the villa Bob Bovd I 
I Ss Clal eact MUSIC ne 

h n or t e pubiic nools a 

I es from Arger When the cour 
Ve irrive n June to check tl 
cattle in the area for TB all the men piict 

I round up all the cattle so the jo 
er or il ne ne The ef Says 
h jo S ney easic than in Arger 
The integration has even produced son 
what in a farming partnership formed | 
Bill Boyd, Bob Boyd on, and Lat Mac 
Nice the son of family who've lon 
farmed fohnson Landing. nine miles 
iwWwa 
Ihe big problem: making a living 

B one of the best examples of hov 
the old and new residents of Argenta get 

the way they got the 
It Ove the Duncan River 





the bridge the only ways to reach 


age Vere DY DOal icross the lake 


or by car along that terrible twenty-five 
miles of road. The regular barge service 
was discontinued four years ago. The road 


was sucl 
Car Was 
river ance 
town he 
COMMISS 

There 
governm 


the Dun 


1 a hazard that few used it. One 


kept on the Larde: 


u side of the 


! whenever invone had to go to 


rowed across to it armed with 
ions from the entire village 

d been a lot of talk with “the 
ent” about putting a bridge across 


can River, just above the head of 


the Lake. that would eliminate the bad 


road and bring Argenta within a few miles 


ot Larde 
cided to 


to the g 


au. Typically, when Argenta ce 
act it formed a committee, went 


overnment and offered to supply 


free—the three thousand dollars’ worth 
ot pilings needed to do the job. The OV 
ernment. more used to demands than gifts 
recovered long enough to agree und \ 
teen men from Argenta and Johnson's 
Landing took two Caterpillar tractors into 
the sh and spent a week cutting and 
peeling the timbs 

The bridge the government put in with 

! 


and five 


jogs Wasnt properly constructed 


days after it was opened in the 


spring ot 956 high vater washed it out 


The 


next year they put it in again 


Elmo Wolfe says but they didn’t have the 


nerve to 


After 


ask us for more timber. The sec 
we sold them the piling 


ten vears the immigrants are well 


established Th Boyds and Stevensons 


nave tance 


n out citizenship and the Woltes 


expect oO Their major concern today 1s 
how to make a living 

We investigated a lot of things Bob 
Boyd says You name it, we've thought 
of it The schemes include growing and 


freezing 


cherries, vegetables, strawberries, 


and other produce: establishing small in- 


dustries 


98 


that could use local materials, 


such as making furniture or educational 


toys: specialized projects—packaging drugs 


ecause of the high profits possible, o 


erowing digitalis, used for stimulating heart 


ction. For one reason or another all 
the ideas have proved impractical: th 
costs of machinery were too- great, ther 
wasn't enough local labor, or the markets 


ere just too far away 
In the end Bob Bovd feels it will be 


the development of their agricultural prod 


cts that will do them most good. The 
hope to home-cure ham and bacon t 
has a different flavor and when the\ 


have enough feed to build up their live 





STOCK We've already had our first con 
tract with a packing plant in Lethbridge 
for pls Boyd says, “and when we get 
etter roads that could be developed 

One nona cultural activity that seems 
to have a futu is Argenta Friends School 


This is the private school run by the Quak 
s, and operated primarily by the Steven 
sons and Bob Boyd. It was begun partly 


se the local schools weren't equipped 
to take children in the higher grades and 
ie families didn’t want to 
send their children away to school 

But it’s also an old dream of the Boyds 
ind Stevensons and in it they are trying to 
work out a system of education that han 
les the whole person 

The fees are not high about S8OO 
year, and for that a child gets just about 
everything he could want. He lives in a 
home. He goes to school. He works. He 
learns to live with others. And he gets an 
opportunity to romp through a magnificent 
countryside, to swim in the summer, ski 
in the winter 

The school is under the direction of 
Argenta Friends Meeting, and uses Quaket 
techniques. While there’s been a lot of 
experiment and change, a basic principle 
has consistently been followed: the children 
have been allowed to take responsibilits 
for their own discipline, using methods they 
have decided for themselves. At one point 
last vear the students decided they didn’ 
need any supervision while studying 
I mancipation proved a trap however! anc 
they later reversed the decision. to the re 
lief of their teachers 

In the future the primarily academic 
nature of the current curriculum may be 
extended by the inclusion in the sVilabus 


of one of Bob Boyd's favorite schemes 


a course in Rural Living. “In such a course 
the subject matter grows out of wha 
you're doing.” Boyd says. “So many stu 


dents go to school these days because they 
have to. because it will get them a job 
or because its the thing to do, that the 
idea of learning something or doing some 
thing for the joy of doing it isn’t always 
formed.” Such a course would cover a lot 
of ground, practical, social, philosophical: 
livestock management and small business 
accounting, the central place of the family 
in a rural economy. how to do your work 
well and enjoy it. and so on 

Whether the school or Argenta has any 


future however seems totally irrelevant to 


ts inhabitants. “We've already been suc 
cessful Say Elmo Wolfe We couk 
lose up tomorrow.” The ever-present 


economic hazards are a worry, as this very 

old joke printed in the local mimeograph 
ed paper Pine Knots suggests 

Bob Boyd I thought you said I could 
grow nuts on this land. 

Andy Shutty Nope. You misundet 


stood. I said you would go 


Mts on 
this land.’ 

But the point of the experiment is well 
understood by all We are greal individ 
ualists around here.” Hugh Elliot wrote 
in 1958, “but working with others is an 
opportunity to express and develop that 
ndividualism. The only time you lose your 
freedom is when you lean back and let 
others work for you.” 
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rom 


NUCLEAR SCIENTIST 


tions, to try an experiment 


le materials. A moment of clumsi 
him. 
North 


radiation sickness 


id condemned 


the first 


‘ special significance to this death 
inceled by the circumstances and 
owding events of victory—except for 


who as a physicist helped the doc 


timate Daghlian’s radiation dose and 


for 


days it took 


end sat with him many hours 


the twenty-four him to 
for at Hiro 


SUrVIVOrS 


an unique seminar 
Nagasaki 


tood what people around 


and had not 


them were 
bu 


of and besides 


were too LIS\ oO 
the process, or be able precisely 
it later 
came about that on May 1946 
vas a man specially and singularly 
of what happens to the human 
hen ionizing radiation deranges its 

and miraculous chemistry 
day. tike most days at Los Alamos 
ir and sunny. Slotin left his bache 
ims On the central mesa in his 
expensive sports shirt and nar 
thi pants tucked into cowboy boots 
he lunched on chill con carne at 
hnical Area PX, with his friend 
eague Philip Morrison, a brilliant 
heoretical physicist with a bright 


\fter- 


ittended a group leaders’ meeting 


ut face and a crippled leg 


Slotin’s own home base, 
the 


and 


ads held at 


to Site, on loor of nearby Paja 


the 


Canyon when it was ove! 


conducted around the 


included the 


ng leaders were 


ses. The tour outlvine 


Ory. Ss the main building 
e Slotin’s group, and a group led by 


did then 


white-painted 


outh of 


yr. Raemer Schreiber expel 


It was a bare room, 


CX 


‘Vy twenty-six, unfurnished 


or a metal table near the centre of 


igainst the east wall 
the 
ng equipment of critical 


gh the 


oom, a counter 


an exit ramp, and sparse, unim- 


tests 
through 


issembly 


sun shone obliquely 
window, the electric lights were on 


The visiting group-Jeaders finished their 


pection and moved along. But one of 
Dr. Alvin Graves—a sandy, thick- 
physicist from Washington, D.C.— 


1 behind with Slotin. Since Slotin was 


ng. Graves was being transferred to 
over his work. They chatted about 
experimental configuration in particu- 
which Graves had never seen tested. 
tin said, “Why don't I run through it 
you now? 


Schreiber, the group-leader with whom 
tin shared the lab. had also stayed be- 
d twenty-three-year- 


They 


together with his 


issistant, Theodore Perlman set 
work at the counter against the east wall 
mpleting observations on an experiment 
y had done that morning. It was around 
ee o'clock 
hree men from the regular lab stafl— 
Marion Cieslicki, Allan Kline and Dwight 
as well as the customary security 
PFC Patrick Cleary, 


the room and they watched as Slotin set 


ung 
ard, a were also 
p the experiment on the centre table 

It involved a nickel-plated core of plu- 
nium, weighing about thirteen pounds, 
n the form of hemispheres 
hen put together, rather resembled a gray 


two which, 


1etallic curling stone. They were the active 


its of one of the three 
shipped to Bikini for Operation Cross- 
oads. It is perhaps worth noting that it 


this that had _ killed 


A-bombs due to 


as identical core 


Harry Daghlian nine months earlier. 
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with fis- 


and he was 


American to die 


[ onium rested in a half-shell of 
netal that can bounce escap 
back the of 


ve tal so they conserved for 


ons into mass an 


the 


are 


There was a matching half-shell 
hole in it, through 
left thumb so that 
the shell rather 


yoWling ball 


L& upper 
m., with a 
hich Slotin thrust his 


Olding 
IdiIng 


as a south 


he technique of the experiment con 
upper shell until it 
As the reflect 


would 


lowering this 


lowe I shell 


l@ core they bounce 








back more and more leaking neutrons. And components would expand, become less 
so at a certain point the total of neutrons dense and therefore subcritical again. (And 
available inside the core for fission would for the core to become a bomb, its com- 
slightly exceed the total neutron loss. A ponents would have somehow to be grap- 
slow, controlled chain reaction would start, pled together from outside long enough 
like a car’s motor idling. This could be to explode rather than expand.) But foi 
nudged to higher speeds—but there was a one millisecond there would be a flare of 
danger point. If the two half-shells came free neutrons, an excursion of gamma 
to within an eighth of an inch of each rays and beta particles, and a wave of 
other—thus making a critical surplus of heat 

neutrons available simultaneously—a fast, It was one of the wartime, makeshift, 
uncontrolled reaction called a “prompt experiments and some months earjier En 
burst” would ensue. There would be no rico Fermi, the Nobel-prize-winning physi- 
explosion, for in the heat generated the cist, had told Slotin, “If you keep on doing 
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that you'll be dead in a year.” Because 
he was leaving, Slotin expected that this 
would be his last time 


He proceeded to put the assembly 


through its paces for Graves, taking it from 


idling speed almost up to the critical point 
much as a test pilot strains the outside 
limits of his plane’s performance. The 
stages Were both audible and visible to the 


vatchers, for an instrument similar to a 


Geiger counter clicked ever faster as the 


assembly approached the critical point and 
a neutron monitor recorded the increasing 


radiation in a red-ink graph on a roll of 


paper 

What Slotin di vext has been called 
by one colleague, “something different 
not extraordinary but not routine.” Another 
colleague said recently, This assembly 
had been run many times before and its 
characteristics were Known. But this time 
it didn’t perform according to Hoyle. So 
Slotin improvised.” Still other colleagues 


insist it Was_normal procedure. And there 
is no real atbiter among these points of 
view 

What Slotin did was to remove two tiny 
Safety devices spacers that served to 
block the upper beryllium hemisphere 
from closing absolutely on the lower one 
Then, stil holding the upper shell with 
his cocked thumb and spreading fingers, he 


lowered one side of tt onto the blade of 


a screwdriver held in his right hand, and 
illowed the other side to rest on the bot 
tom shell. The screwdriver blade still held 
the two parts more than the crucial eighth 


of an inch apart. As the Geiger counte! 





chattered more hectically, he waggled the 
handle of the screwdriver back and forth 
to work the shell a little farther down on 


the bevel and a little closer to the bottom 
shell 
Graves, standing just behind = Slotin, 


shifted his weight slightly and leaned to 
get a better view. Cieslicki of the lab stafl 
had paused behind Graves and to his left 
Clustered seven or eight feet out from the 


other side of the table were Cleary, the 





security guard, and the two other lab staff 
ers. Kline and Young. Schreiber, busy at 
his own work, happened to be facing out 
ward into the room but Perlman, his assist- 
ant, was still bent over the counter 

At exactly three-twenty Graves heard a 
click as the screwdriver blade escaped the 
crack and the beryllium shell came down 
on the rest of the assembly 

\ judgment a slip of the hand 
a fractional blink of the mind... the odds 
running out j 

In the same millisecond a blue glow 
surrounded the assembly; the Geiger count 
er needle hovered shuddering; the red-ink 
neutron monitor line leapt off the graph; 
those in the room felt a quick flux of heat. 
That was all 

In the next milliseconds Slotin moved 
his left hand and shook the beryllium shell 
from his thumb onto the floor. It was still 
three-twenty and he had just been killed 

It is now known by physicists that the 
reaction was over, quenched by thermal 
expansion, before Slotin’s any human's 

reflexes could work. But his action re 
mains a disciplined, instinctive move to do 
what was then believed necessary: to dis- 
mantle the assembly and stop the burst 
And his body, just by being there, shielded 
Graves and undoubtedly saved him. The 
others, though no one knew how to tell at 
the time, proved beyond lethal range 

The official report of the accident is 
still classified material, but some unclassi- 
fied excerpts from it are available. One of 
them describes the actions of those in the 
lab immediately after the accident. It reads 

“Kline, Cleary and Young and probably 
Cieslicki ran out the east door of the lab- 
oratory as soon as they could react after 
the accident. Kline, Cleary and Cieslicki 
went to the MP guard at the gate, had the 
gate opened, the other MPs collected and 
the group ran up the road a short distance 
Young stopped behind an earth barricade 
and, not seeing Slotin. went back to the 
end of the ramp and looked into the lab 
oratory after perhaps a minute. He saw no 


Early days on the frontier of the atom-bomb age 
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one and walked around to the main lab- 
oratory building at the north end of the 
corridor leading from the northeast cor- 
ner of the assembly room. Perlman had 
run up this corridor immediately after the 
accident. Slotin, Graves and Schreiber had 
followed him to the main laboratory. Slo- 
tin immediately called an ambulance, call- 
ed back those who had run up the road 
and prepared a sketch showing the ap- 
proximate positions of everyone present 
at the moment of the accident.’ 

Slotin made one othe phon call to 
his friend Philip Morrison. Morrison re- 
calls, “Lou said, "We've had an accident. It 
went prompt critical and vou'd better come 

I've called the hospital.” Then 
said or I asked, “There was a 


We both knew that was very 


Schreiber it Slotin’s suggestion, 
nio the lab with a radiation 
i scale near the assembly 
so he hurried back, pausing only to pick 


p his and Slotin’s jackets 


Inside an hour the eight men were bed 
ded in three adjoining wards of the Los 
\ MOS wpoital isp vline. vreen-nainted 

im nos| i prawling, green-pa ed 
varracks up on the central mesa. Slotin 
ind Graves shared the hird wa 

I le the vere being settled in 

or nO I | phvsici f 4 the 
‘ 

} c Ph p Mort SC ¢ 
0 to Ul hal ike what me c 
re possibl © th ssal einen 

c they cc 1 y 
piex C c econs chiot | 

iccident tha ght i clue to he 

{ hich k Lo s 1d 

| cles i n el ere Iu 
hat st } yr he lo Ih 

) ! no nal c ' t ne a to 
in i ol es t to I if 
Lf we \ . ne ‘ Ls ! | ot ck se a) 

Ol i} c 


On the ninth day 


May 30, 1946, in this 


For a while at the hospital there was 
a bustle of nurses taking temperatures and 
blood samples and collecting little piles 
of coins from the men’s pockets, tie clips 
belt buckles, rings, watches any metal 
things whose induced radioactivity could 
be measured to give another clue to the 
dosage 

Slotin had vomited once, on the wa 
up in the ambulance. Now Graves foun 
himself waiting foi symptoms and won 
dering Did it really go critical?” and 


How bad was it and “Am I beginning 


to be nauseated?” The first moment the: 
were left alone Slotin said, “Al, P'm sort 
I got you into this. fm afraid I have less 
than a fifty-fifty chance of living. I hope 
you have better than that.” Graves private 
ly agreed with him 

Around six p.m. one of the radiation 
biologists, Dr. Wright Langham, came into 
the wards to pick up all the little piles of 
metallic belongings collected by the nurses 
Nine months earlier he had collected 
similar miscellany from Harry Daghlian 
and Slotin later had helped him with som« 
of his) mathematical calculations. Now 
Slotin cocked an evebrow at Langham and 
said wrvly I know why you're here.” 

Shortly afterward Morrison dropped in 


on his way back from Pajarito Site. They 


talked about the dosage. In a sense it wa 
he on hing there was to talk about, for 
here Was no antidote nor is there now 
for act radiation sickness There was 
only the faint hope that Slotin had not go 
C ugh to kill him Before Morrisor let 
he asked if the Ve anything Sloti: 
would like and Slotin requested somethit 
to read. That night Morrison. who had 
een the aftermath of Hiroshima, consulte 
orkmen In the special machine shop at 
ched to the | and together th begat 
lo invent a contrivance with a book-rach 
to st ) acro hospital bed, strings 





hospital, Louis Slotin died 
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c o every page of a book, a ratchet 
) to turn the pages and a switch to 


5 the ratchet. The switch was placed 


I R could be operated by the reader's 
It was a reading-machine for 


ne who was not going to have hands 


x-thirty that first night—only three 
fter the Slotin’s left hand 
and reddened; the thumb that had 
through the beryllium shell was 


accident 


ind tingling and its nailbed was 


Wednesday afternoon twenty-four 


ifter the accident the hand was 
{ ull the skin looked as though 
{ burst: the right hand, too, was 


Both were increasingly painful so 


tors ordered ce packs and mor- 
Slotin’s lower abdomen, which had 
ctly opposite the assembly, was 
nning to edden. Otherwise he 
ippeared cheerful and had stop 
ting. So, nine months earlier, had 
For the cells of an organisn 

ht will rally even after such 

| 1 endure until th ust 
produc themselves For a short 
ie najor conformations of 
through their particular cycles 
point, the body may seem to 
Wednesday night the first of the 
htly swollen blisters had formed, 
eft thumb. On Thursday more 

big as cookies, on the palm and 
all the fingers; the left arm, too 
len, and the right hand and part 
rearm.. For that one millisecond 


been in the play of the blue glow 
were, quite literally, cooked 
| other things happened on Thurs- 


xample, there was a meeting that 


{ 


of the chemists, physicists and biolo- 


1 of whom, with different tech- 
had been trying feverishly to work 


Wright Lang- 
© had taken away Slotin’s small 


ige assessments. D1 


ind ring and watch, had already 
juick calculations based on their in- 
adioactivils They indicated that 


losage had been roughly four 


that of Daghlian. “Being a relatively 
person,” he recalled recently, “I 


how he had much of a chance 
physics boys were still calculating, 
ng, calculating. | walked in and 
what | thought. Phil Morrison 

p my data and pitched it the 
of the desk. He said, ‘Hell. It can’t 
Ihe physics boys kept on for three 
ivS trving to save Slotin with thei 
rsday was also the day when the 
for Los Alamos was still an army 
decided some sort of press release 
the accident would have to be made 
automatic tack was to protect the 
from radiation hysteria. So they 


shaping the same sort of noncommit 


tement ( accident laboratory 
chnical personnel involved satis 
condition ) as had cloaked 


ian’s death when Morrison got wind 
and threatened to go to the news 
himself if the release failed spec 
to sav the victims had been exposed 
liation. The actual release said almost 


that, though it said very little else 


Thursday, too, since public state 


had been made, Slotin was allowed 
in touch with his family. Just at 
fall he dictated a wire to his father, 
read, “My trip to Pacific indefinite- 
Stponed, will write details love Louis.’ 
late that evening. with a nurse hold 

he receiver, he telephoned. He sound- 
iIm and what he said was that he'd 
a little accident and he’d be in the 
pital a while and since that meant he 
ildn’t visit home as he’d planned to after 
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in your financial planning. 





This man gambled he wouldn't live to 65 


He lost! Many years ago he had a dream of financial! 
independence at retirement time. And he did some- 
thing positive to make his dream come true. 

The wrong road—There were two roads he could 
take: He took the wrong one. He surrendered his 
permanent life insurance policies and bought term 
insurance. He was going to invest the difference in 
premiums and really make his money ‘work for him’. 

It wasn’t important —then—that term insurance is 
finished at 65, just when the risk is becoming greatest. 
Besides, he could always convert it back. But, when 
the time came he couldn’t afford the higher premiums. 
Making money ‘work’—What about his plan to 
make his money ‘work for him’? It didn’t quite turn 
out that way. For one thing, he didn’t, consistently, 
invest all the difference. Some of it, sometimes, 
he spent. 

And the market . .. How could he know the value 
of his investments would be down when he needed 
his money. You can’t tell about the market. You 
never can! 

He didn’t lose everything, of course. But, he 
didn’t make what he expected either. Had he kept 
his permanent life insurance he’d now be retired 
rather than still working at 67. 


The right road 
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Permanent life insurance is one of 


the best investments you can make. Here are four 


reasons why: 


e You get guaranteed returns—not uncertainty. 


e Your retirement income is guaranteed—at 
age you select. 


e Your chances are three out of five you will liv 


65 and need continuing protection. 


any 


eto 


e The loan value of your policy can protect other 


investments. 


Be sure you buy enough permanent life insurance 


. and keep it! How much is enough? Only you 


can 


decide, with the help of a man trained and experienced 
in family protection and retirement planning. The 
Man with the Plan is your Confederation Life rep- 


resentative. See him... soon! 
Enough Life Insurance... The Solid Foundation 


of Any Investment Plan 


(‘onjederation Life 


ASSOCIAT 10 © cmt 


HEAD OFFICE: 321 Bioor St. E., Toronto 
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the Bikini trip perhaps his parents would 
come down to see /iim. The Army would 
arrange about plane priorities for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Slotin left the next day, 
Friday; they would arrive in Los Alamos 
on Saturday at noon 

By now morphine and ice packs could 
no longer control the pain in Slotin’s 
dying hands. So the doctors completely 
encased the right hand and the left hand 
and arm in ice, which would have the 
same effect as amputation but without the 
attendant shock. Otherwise Slotin © still 
seemed comfortable and alert. He was get- 
friends lined 
up from the clinic door to the street to 


vive blood 


ting daily blood transfusions 


but his appetite was good and 
he still grimaced ruefully as he asked each 
visiting physicist, “Well, what’s the dose? 
Morrison was coming whenever he could 
to read aloud to Slotin from technical 
books. Wives of colleagues brought sheaves 
of gladioli from their gardens, for there 
was no florist in Los Alamos. A technical 
photographer was sent over from the cen- 
tral pool, set up his lights and took color 


pie 


ires of Slotin’s arms and hands and 
abdomen: since the case was such a rarity 
records would be invaluable 

On Saturday, when Slotin’s parents ar 
rived, he was still in the phase of apparent 
latency and was sitting up to greet them 
Driving north to Los Alamos from Albu 


For Dr. Slotin — the 


‘# 


The road still winds its way precariously up to the 7,300-foot mesa and Los Alamos 


road to success and 


querque, where the plane had landed, Mr 
Slotin had explained to Phil Morrison why 
he had felt it necessary to come. “Louis is 
my oldest son,” he said, “and every father 
loves his son. But there is more than that 
There is respect for Louis, for a learned 
man.” Now he asked, “How are you 
Louis?” 

“Why don’t you speak Yiddish, father? 
Slotin asked gently. “There’s nothing to be 
ashamed of.” They talked for a while and 


Slotin made light of his condition—"Just a 
bit of a burn” but Mrs. Slotin, who 
touched his dark hair, exclaimed, “It’s 


stiff and dry, like wire.” and after they 
left Mr Slotin sought out Morrison and 
asked hesitantly if there were somewhere 
in Los Alamos it would be possible to get 
a bottle of whisky 

There had been two other arrivals in 
town. One was a doctor from ¢ hicago who 
had been experimenting with lethally irra 
diated animals; he had found that in dogs 
the terminal stage was intricate massive 
hemorrhage and had had some success in 
treating it with a dye called toluidine blue 
If Slotin’s illness followed the same course 
the medical staff might wish to try tolui 
dine blue on him 

The second arrival, also from Chicago, 
was a Dr. Hermann Lisco. He was a path 
ologist, and had prudently been alerted 
against the need of an autopsy 


death 
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\ jay was the fifth dav after the acci- 
nd it was on Sunday that it became 
that, whatever the dosage was, it 
o much. Annamae Dickie, the nurse 

ge of the blood studies, did her 
count of. white cells in the blood 
rst into tears. The count had plum- 
The white cells—the lifesavers in 
xod—had stopped reproducing them 
ind were dying. Graves, on the pre- 





at Slotin’s parents were entitled to 
m in privacy, Was moved to another 
hat day 
n was still coherent and alert. He 
that his tongue was _ ulcerating 
a gold-capped tooth and himself 
ed that gold foil would effectively 
the cap’s obvious radioactivity 
! | ne of course realized he knew that 
vity strong enough to cause ulcer- 
as itself an ominous sign. Morrison, 
tter describing the course of Slotin’s 
to their colleagues in the field, re- 
with careful brusquerie, “The fifth 


xth days were evidently very hard 


this Slotin passed quickly into a 
tate: his temperature and pulse rate 
ipidly: his abdomen became stiff 
tended; his gastro-intestinal system 
flown completely and had to be 

continuously by gastric suction 

through a nasal tube: all his skin turned 
ep angry puce. His body was dis- 
nto protoplasmic debris 

fuesday, the platelets in the blood, 
overn its healthy clotting, suffered 
drop. “This was a sure sign of 
t of the hemorrhagic phase,” wrote 
Morrison later, in his report to. their 
‘Both Louis and I knew enough 
t this to be unhappy about its coming 
| likely the next four or five days 

have been very unpleasant.’ 


Slotin was already having periods 
ntal confusion and by Wednesday 
in delirium. His lips turned blue 
was placed in an oxygen tent. By 
ttall he had passed into coma and at 
on the morning of Thursday, May 

he ninth day after the accident 
Afterward the Army stripped a 
olted in a sofa and flew the 
ind the coffin back to Winnipeg, 
ore than two thousand people came 
funeral and wept for a brave man 
first, before the body left Los 
\ Ss, Phil Morrison and Captain Paul 
H Vann, head of the Los Alamos hos 
explained to Slotin’s father about the 

for an autopsy. Mr. Slotin. said 
rainst his religion and that he would 
ticized for it when he returned to 


\W 


peg, but he gave permission. He said 
Louis had been a scientist all his life 
it. When it could do him no harm, 
ld be wrong to prevent his adding 


OW ledge 


newspapers and the U.S. Army and 
well-meaning acquaintances man- 
to find decency in Slotin’s death 
e at the critical moment he acted 
hero. And of course it all happened 
vo 

t is interesting to find that the scien- 
ho were then, or ever had been, at 


\lamos choose to avoid thinking of 


summer at Los Alamos one of 
tid, “I don’t wish to talk about him 
Others spoke of the accident “re 


tly ind held the event at arm’s 


Philip Morrison, who is now 
| University. said levelly, “It was the 
iinful time of my life and I dont 
go back to it 
y do not say why they are unwilling 
may be that if they must remember! 
Slotin they must also feel again 


they felt in those first days after 


lost his innocence \k 
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4 out of 10 non-starters have faulty ignition 


—often caused by worn spark plugs 


Don’t wait for winter starting problems 


--have your spark plugs checked today! 
In cold winter weather even a few worn or 
fouled spark plugs are enough to stop your 
car from starting. 

Non-starting—and other winter driving 
troubles such as high gas consumption, jerky 
acceleration—can be prevented by a 3 minute 
Champion plug test. That’s ali the time it 
takes to check the entire set of plugs and tell 
whether they or the ignition system need 
attention. 

Don’t risk a dead battery and a long, cold 
wait for the sake of a few minutes of your 
time now. A spark plug check in the fall will 


save your time, temper and money in the 


long winter driving months ahead. 


Beat the rush and have your plugs checked 
today. And be sure to install new Champions 
every 10,000 miles. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Another adventure'in one of the 87 lands 
where Canadian Club is “The Best In 'The House.” 


Climbing Canadas Rockies 
» | made me perform a 


} 2-3 = 


L.“Like a fly on a cobweb. That's how 
I felt travelling above }800 feet of space 
on a tyrolean traverse in Alberta, writes 
an American friend of Canadian Club. 

Niv ountele 9 Jolin Do fds. had schooled me 


in the tray ers Only was te clink that 





rock needles hed = said. Tle went first 
Then it was my turn . and | nearly 
chickened out. But that rocky spire was 


a challenge. 



















“Back in Banff. John insisted on 
celebrating my tightrope act with 
his best—Canadian Clab! It was 
natural to meet my favourite at 
( inada 5 famous miountam resort. 
1 find it wherever discriminating 
people eather. 

Why this world-wide popularity ? 


Its the distinetive light, satisfying 





flavour of Canadian Club. You can 


- “Rigging the aerial bridge had been eT didn’t look down until I'd made it stay with it allevening long ... in 

John’s job. Lt took nimble climbing, lots of safely across. John assured me we hadn't been cocktails before dinner, and tall ones 
time. Fascinated by the patient engineer- reckless, but [hate to think what might have after. Try Canadian Club yourself 
ing. | didn’t have a chance to lose my nerve happened if a rope had slipped. I insisted that and vou ll see why it is served in 
until L saw John on the other side. Then it we rappel down, using our climbing ropes as every notable club, hotel or bar the 
Was up to me, friction brakes. world over. 
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October, a 
ved Canadians 
Rev. James S 
lerator of the 


early 


group of distin 
likely led by the 
Thomson, former 
United Church of 
vada, will present to Prime Minister 
fenbaker a petition that has been 
ulated from Newfoundland to B. ( 


vear. Its signers ask that Canada 
bear nuclear arms more broadly 

“oppose the spread of nuclear 
pons to any country or military 
nce not now bearing them 


No one 


vs yet how many signers there wi 
nd the people behind the petition 
se to make a_ prediction we 
rt want to take the impact out of 
presentation,» one worker explains 
good guess would be t least 
QOO. Their signatures are the most 
¢ signs of a movement that has 
n growing rapidly in Canada in re 
months and which, with the pres 
ition of the petition, is now emerg 


less united front and 


us a more o 
influential voice in the nation 


Perhaps the single most important 
on in and behind Canada’s anti- 
ar movement ts Mrs. Mary van 


31-year-old | 


sewife and fashion 
M van Stolk born in Mil 
kee, moved to Edmonton four vears 
» when her husband, Jan. a Dutch 
tor who had spent two years at 
mbaréné with Albert Schweitzer, be- 


Stolk, a comely {monton 


forme! mode] 


who was 





Sparkplug van Stolk 


clinic 


before 


studying at a_ psychiatric 
re. Those were the days Just 
beginning of the recently ended 
ratorium on and Mary 
1 Stolk, like a lot of other people, 
an to feel “the whole world situation 
absolutely insane and unless some 
ople took some responsibility, the 
hole damned thing would blow up.” 
nlike a lot of people, she 
ought — s/ might 
out it 
During the winter of 
Ik collected 35 prominent Edmonton 
She organ- 


tests 


atomic 


othe! 
do something 
1958. Mrs. van 
ople who felt as she did 
d a study group along the lines she 


is later to use on a national scale 


arefully balanced selection of poli- 
ians, clergymen, businessmen, aca 
mics and plain citizens, with member- 
p strictly limited to keep out com 


inists and professional idealists. “We 
int want the kind of organization 
at people could avoid by saying we 
re communists or communist dupes 
crackpots,” she “We wanted 
ople to face the real issue, w hich was 


nd is simply the survival of the human 


Savs 


LC 
In the spring of 1959, Mrs. van Stolk 
ent to New York with a double mis- 
sion. First, she met with Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review 
and an influential antinuclear voice in 
the U.S., and with the executive of the 
U.S. group called Committee for a 
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Sane N Polic They talked about 
forming a national committee in Can- 
ada. Second, she went back to her old 
1OL ofr odel ng for a few weeks and 
¢ 1 $1,500 to pay for some future 
trips to work toward setting that na- 
tional committee up ; 

Through that year. as the Edmonton 
committee grew more and more sure 
of itself, Marv van Stolk traveled to 
Montreal, Ottawa. Winnipeg, back to 
New York, to Los Angeles. Victoria 
and Toronto. In New York and Vic- 
toria, she talked Hugh L. Keenleyside. 
just finishing his term as director of 
technical assistance for the Wnited 
Nations and just beginning one as 
Chairman of the B.C. Power Commis- 
sion, into acting as provisional chair- 
man of a national committee. * Else- 
Where, she found local groups similar 
to hers in Edmonton, acting indepen- 
dently. From a group in Montreal she 


name Committee for the Con- 


ol of Radiation Hazards which, with 
the word Canadian in front. has become 
the label of the national movement. 
With Keenleyside’s help, she began to 
add to her list of names _ people 


interested in serving on national 
Claude Bissell, president of 


the University of Toronto: Jean-Louis 


committee 


Gagnon, then editor of Montreal’s La 
Presse: Fugene Forsey, director of re- 
search for the Canadian Labor Con- 


gress: novelist Hugh MacLennan: Frank 
Scott. poet and 
McGill. and dozens of others 

The national 


professor of law at 


committee has relied 
largely on the strength of the thirty- 
odd groups that now exist. Be- 

them and the national group, 
which has moved its headquarters from 
Edmonton to Toronto, there ts a variety 


local 


tween 


of relationships. Eleven of the local 
committees are now formally “affiliated” 
with the national body. Another half 
dozen are “negotiating” there 1s 


some difference of opinion on how fat 
they should go on policies concerning 
such things as unilateral disarmament. 
The rest, many of which are in B. ¢ 
remain apart in namé from the CCCRH 
but co-operate on most of its programs. 
Informally affiliated with the CCCRH, 
and perhaps equally significant, is a 
group called the Combined Universities 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
It began in the late autumn of 1959 
when a group of Montreal university 
students, angered at the announcement 


that Bomarc bases would be built in 
Canada, called a meeting at Sir George 
was addressed 


Williams University. It 
by Frank Scott and attended by 
students who drew up a petition against 
the bases and for Canada taking “a 


dynamic and independent role in inter- 


270 


national forums.” By Christmas Day 
of 1959, the students had 1,100  sig- 
natures on their petition and 100. stu- 


drove in 19 cars to Ottawa to 


They had planned to take it 
to Governor-General Vanier, but dis- 
was absent and presented 
Then they 


dents 


deliver it 


cove red he 
the petition to his secretary 


retreated to the Peace Tower, where 
they made a few speeches “to each 
other.” as one recalls it and embark- 
ed for home 


Undaunted, the Montreal students 
began an intensive campaign of letter- 
writing to campus groups like the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. On Christmas 
Day 1960, they organized a_ second 
protest march to Ottawa and this time 


Seginner’s guide to the Canadian nuclear disarmers 


there nearly S00 
eight universities as far away 
katchewan. By the time college opened 
this year, the CUCND had spread to 
18 campuses and numbers its supporters 
at four thousand the number of but 


from 
as Sas- 


were students 


tons emblazoned with the semaphor 
signs for N and D (Nuclear Disarma 
ment) and sold for 50 cents each 
CUCND supports a small ($30 a 
month; office in Montreal with some 
typewriters donated by a member's 
father; a bimonthly newsletter and a 


chairman named Dimitrious Rousso- 
poulos, a 25-year-old graduate student 
in political science who says, “I detest 
politics and I don’t like political par- 


ties,” and who has been in on CUCND 
since it started in 1959 
The closest link between these two 


national groups is Gerry Hunnius. 


oa we \ 


‘ 
¢ 
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Secretary Hunnius 


Hunnius was born in Fstonia in 1926 
and has been in Canada 1949, 
A tall, blond, heavy-shouldered graduate 
student in political science, he is now 
serving as the cxecutive secretary of 
the CCCRH. He was appointed to that 
post — originally held by Mary van 
Stolk in March of this year, when 
the national committee moved its head- 
quarters to Toronto and when Dr 
Thomson took over the chairmanship 
from Hugh Keenleyside. (Mrs. van 
Stolk is about to become vice-chair- 
man.) Before that. Hunnius been 
active in the universities’ committee, of 
which he, like Roussopoulous, was an 
original member. In his current job, he 
supervises an office on Bloor Street in 
Toronto, and has a full-time 
to look after the files and voluminous 
correspondence involved in pushing the 
petition 

So far, the petition 
main almost single endeavour of 
the CCCRH lis volunteer workers 
have canvassed house to house, pestered 
Toronto’s Centre Island and 
the Pacific National Exhibition, been 
thrown out of the Canadian National 
Exhibition grounds, set up a booth at 
the Stratford Festival and the Calgary 
Stampede, written thousands of letters, 
collared dozens of editors and generally 
put the petition a neat, foolscap page 
with French on one side, English on the 
other and space for fifty names in 


since 


had 


secretary 


has been the 


visitors to 


front of everyone they possibly can 
One Toronto worker, Ted Dimmick, 
former national secretary of the 


YMCA, mailed a copy to a friend who 


is a Saskatchewan farm wife and got it 


back three days later with fifty names 
and a request for more forms 
A few newspaper columnists have 


taken up the cause. Elmer Philpott and 
Jack Scott each printed a form in thei 


space in the Vancouver Sun and got 
5.323 answers between them. A half- 


page ad in the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
with the endorsement of such personal- 
ities as Pierre Berton, Bruno Gerussi, 


George Feyer and Toby Robins, drew 
267 signatures 
Well-known names have helped in 


other Toronto's well 


knowr 


places too very 
Rabbi Abraham Feinberg has a 
3S-page scrapbook crammed with clip 
pings, letters, and telegrams about his 
Toronto Committee for Disarmament 
and such widely disparate public figures 


as Dr. Linus Pauling and Harry Bela- 
fonte have appeared at disarmament 
rallies in Canada 


But along the sidelines of Canada’s 
nuclear disarmament 


number of 


movement are a 
dedicated people 
not as well known as even the people 
in the CCC RH who squeeze occasional 
ly into the newspapers 


more dedicated or 


who are 


Few of them are 
less well-known than 
Dr. Norman Alcock, a 51-year-old engi 
neer and physicist (PhD, McGill) 
lives in Oakville, Ontario. In 
Alcock was director of engineering for 
Isotope Products Limited, a company 
he had helped to form and which had 
Canadian Curtis-Wright 
Limited. Curtis-Wright decided to move 
the operation to the U.S 
Alcock to move with 
ton, N.J., to 
much soul-searching, 


who 
1959 


been sold to 
and asked 
them to Prince 
research. After 
Alcock 
and began to devote all his time to a 
project he had been mulling over fo 
Research Institute, 


methods 


conduct 


declined 


years a Peace 
which could apply scientific 
and personnel in the search for a way 
to maintain world 

In the two since, Alcock has 
published a pamphlet called The Bridge 
of Reason, of which than 3,000 
copies have been sold. He has recently 
applied for incorporation of a Canadian 
Research Institute, which he 
will be a prototype for other 
He will shortly begin seeking 
funds for its support and says that the 
response to his idea, only now 
circulation, has been “most encouraging 

and not only from pacifists, but from 
even the military-minded.” 

Alcock has signed the CCCRH peti 
tion, of course, but he is not a member 
and says that because he thinks his plan 


peace 


years 
more 
Peace 
hopes 


countries 


gaining 


for a research institute is broader than 
- a > 
is FEO, 
c 
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Scientist Alcock 
the aims of the action groups he will 
not likely join 
Others will. After the petition is de 


livered, one of the CCCRH’s plans will 
involve turning its 
committee of 
ing up lesser-known names into a mem 


structure from a 


well-known names head 
bership organization. How big a mem- 
bership? Gerry thinks about 
10,000. Dr. Thomson, the 
hopes for double that 
‘Somebody’s got to 
Thomson. “Where _ there’s 
somebody’s got to say 
This is not a minority 
represents the minds of most of the 
nations of mankind today.” 
— DAVID LEWIS STEIN 


Hunnius 


chairman 


Start,” Says 
madness, 
‘I’m out of it 


movement. It 
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In this autumn of anxiety, when we are all touched 


by the dark fear of atomic wa one of the hardest 
facts to wallow is that a citizens of a country as 
powerless as Canada \ can do m thing to a I ne 
impending clash of arms 


(One man who teadfastly refuses to accept the 


nevitability of itastrophe is Howard Green, our 


’ ; ; n ] } ' ' 
amiable secretary of state for external affairs. Here 
is a rather frail, angular gentleman, who looks and 
icts like everybody's favorite uncle, holding out nope 


where more seasoned world statesmen have found 
only despair. Green still believes that international 


inderstanding will be achieved if the West can be 








firm without being provocative, conciliatory with 
retreating 
It's somehow reassuring to spend an hour, as | 
did recently, talking with this Vancouver lawyer and 
parl amentary veteran, ce pil the fact that his opt 
mism has been condemned abroad as naivete and 
home as mexperienc 
Ihe American state depat I known to regar 
Gsreen a omethi rf ed leah h 
prote mats of th London ft yiifice hav ce 
werheard t-tuttin \ ! s lack of nesse 
Hy ivd i lot | na han people hink 
one of the muinist | collea s H 
h oO vw LS | USSR i t A 
pred | I if t t t pe iil 
way fro nila | pla Ihe co 
; plant ha h na ‘ i el based of! h tac 
ral | Hasn t Nae the old-t hioned tha 
in international negotiations you should egotiat 
ind not merely attack the other party for its past 
ict If that’s ber nals God |} Ip i i 
( { ecims t no lefl ng tt legant jargon 
t prol on liplomats | speaking ol orld ten 
ons in ch home wa Canada’s main role 
n the world is to keep the ye boys from rocking 
the boat Of diplomacy he once remarked The 
most important thing is to be friendly. Its just: like 
politics. If you're not friendly, you don’t get elec 
This triendshiy theo seems to h ive pecome i 
cornerstone of Green's foreign policy Canada has 
only friends, and no enemies,” he told the House of 
Commons iast year, prompting Paul Martin, the 
Liberal external affairs critic, to remark rather acidl 
[he minister has CXpPressc 1 his views with a charn 
of manner which | must not allow to confuse me, a 
f examine th bstance of what he said.” 
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In this year’s external affairs debate, Green treated 
vorld situation much more seriously, but with 
sm. “We must continue our ideal- 


thair } 


ndiminished ideali 


ic approacn to e said Because 
the situation is serious is no excuse for Canadians 
to abandon th lealistic approach they have had 


down through their histe 


When John Diefenbake ved Green from public 

rks to exte i urs in June 9S9. most Otlawa 
observers interpreted the appointment as a sigi that 
the prime minister intended to continue his personal 
handling of the more spectac lar aspects of the coun- 
try s foreign polic In Green, the prime minister has 
the only member of cabinet who is both a superb 
parliamentarian and a_ brillant idministrator, and 
yet is devoid of personal leadership ambitions. The 
two men hav be friends for twenty years, and 

inv of the les ale nterchangeable Csreen 
re irds Diefenbake as another Macdonald. He once 
remarked I've never seen his equal and never 
expect to again 

[he prime minister's assumption of close control 
over the government foreign policy pronounce 
nents is not unusual More and more in recent 
years, the world’s major international moves VC 
been made by heads of government rather than by 
their foreign secretaries. Also, Diefenbaker has had 


more personal experience in international relations 
than anyone else in his cabinet. The office of the 
prime minister has been responsible for nearly all the 


major diplomatic news made by Canada during the 


past four years, ncluding the offer of our Arctic 
for an open-skies disarmament plan, the expulsion 
of South Africa from the Commonwealth, the invita 
tion to hold a summit meeting in Quebec City, and 
the call to formulate a creed for freedom 

Despite the classic loyalty to his chief. Green has 
fought and lost some major battles in Cabinet. His 
stubborn fight against Canadian acceptance of nuclear 


- 
warheads and his advocacy of membership in_ the 


Organization of American States have probably been 
the most prominent casualties 

The political advisers of Opposition Leader Lester 
Pearson are urging him to use as a main plank in 
the next general election platform a condemnation 
of the government's foreign policies, in the hope that 
such an issue could be worked up into a Kennedy- 
ike appeal to regain for this country its lost prestige 
abroad. To back up their case, the Liberal strategists 
have gathered an impressive pile of unfavorable edi 
torials from overseas newspapers and magazines. So 
far, Pearson has been lukewarm to the idea 
If this country’s reputation has indeed suffered, the 
xternal affairs department is not the only culprit 


anada’s prestige abroad has been hurt much more 





grievously by such things as the Coyne affair and 
the collapse of the much-publicized plan to divert 
fifteen percent of Canada’s U.S. trade to Britain 
one of the best-informed foreign journalists working 
n Ottawa remarked recentl The provincial take 
over of B.C. El didn't help matt he 

Its clear that the current inertia of ( anada’s 
\tern iffairs policies cannot be blamed wholly 


on a change of administration. The more loosely 
organized postwar world allowed Canada briefly to 


have a voice in international councils totally out of 


proportion to the country’s population and impor 


tance. This middle-power concept, originated and 
fostered by Mackenzie King and Louis St. Laurent. 
has been irrevocably shattered by the concentration 


of might in the only two nations of the world able 
to afford effective space-age military establishments 
There’s litthe outward indication that our external 


iffairs policy has evolved in new directions under 
Green. But he has brought about some significant 
changes of attitude, in himself as well as his depart 


ment. Green assumed the portfolio with a reputa 


tion as something of an old-fashioned Tory imperial- 
st who could see litthe wrong with the policies of 
British ministries, particularly if they were Conser- 
vative. His best-known pronouncement on foreign 


iffairs was his condemnation of the Pearson stand 


a friendly peacemaker toughens up 


on Suez, when he told the Commons: “It’s high time 
Canada had a government that won't knife our best 
friends in the back.” 

He has since ceased to believe in the infallibility 


of the British foreign office. and has instead pursued 


a remarkably independent line 


‘Canadians,” Green 
told me are making mistake in thinking their 
function is to interpret the U.S. to the U.K. and vice 
versa. That's not necessary any more. They under- 
stand each other. Our role is to make up our minds 
on the policy that we think s best for Canadians 
and for the world generally, and then follow it. 
This doesn’t mean that Green has delusions of a 


Plate ae grandeu 


incompatible with Canada’s 
actual bargaining power.” points out one highly placed 
external aftairs officer. “It does mean that we no 
longer regard the great powers as having a monopoly 
on wisdom about international problems. The job of 
countries like Canada is to interpose alternatives be- 
tween the rivalries of the great power blocs.’ 

In following this policy, Green has demonstrated 
the independence of? Canada’s views by publicly re- 
buking statesmen from both sides of the Iron Curtain 
At jast winter’s meeting of the NATO Council, for 
instance, he clashed with Britain’s Lord Home on 
colonialism; with France’s Maurice Couve de Mur 
ville on the French disdain of the United Nations: 
and with NATO Secretary - General Paul - Henri 
Spaak on his advocacy of a NATO bloc within the 
U.N. He had earlier in the year annoyed the U.S 
with his support of Poland instead of Turkey for 
the vacant seat on the U.N. Security Council. and 
in the same U.N. session spoke so harshly of a 
Russian resolution that Premier Khrushchov called 
him an American camp follower 

Green won a considerable diplomatic victory when 
he overcame substantial state department pressures 
against consultation with NATO partners prior to 
last year’s abortive summit meeting. His most notable 
achievement at the United Nations was his success- 
ful sponsorship, in 1959, of a resolution for more 
adequate world-wide radiation detection 

Green’s major obsession in office, however, has 
been to cajole the major powers into realistic dis- 
armament talks. As the head of External’s newly 
established disarmament division, he recruited Lt.- 
Gen. E. L. M. Burns, the former U.N. emergency 
force commander, whom he calls “the best disar- 
mament negotiator in the world.” Green and Burns 
have not come up with any spectacular new proposals 
But it was largely their success in persuading both 
the U.S. and Russia to yield on minor points that 
kept alive the ten-nation committee on disarmament 
negotiations in Geneva last year. There have been no 
talks since the Russian walkout in June 1960, but 
Green isnt discouraged. “The latest Russian moves 
just increase the urgent need for disarmament talks, 
he says. He does not seem visibly upset by having 
become the apostle of disarmament in a_ nation 
which, however modestly, has now decided to arm 
itself to the maximum extent of its peacetime re 
sourees 

-robably no Western foreign minister was as 
anxious to trust the Russians as ¢~een when he took 
over the external affairs portfolio. “The time has 
come,” he said shortly after his appointment, “fo 
the West to accept Russian protestations of sincerity 
at face value.” 

When I repeated this statement and asked Green 
Whether he had since become disillusioned about 
Communist intentions, he sighed and said, “Well, J 
guess their intentions never were very much different.” 

Although his two years in office have considerably 
toughened this man, he has not abandoned his opti 
mism. “Yes.” he told me at the end of our talk, “I'n 
still optimistic. I have faith in human nature and I 
don’t think the leaders of the world are going to 
bring about the destruction of civilization.” Then the 
lanky secretary of state for external affairs grinnec 
and pronounced a characteristic valedictory. “Any 
way,” he said, “we'll do all we can to keep them 
cool a “ 
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How propagandi 


In the cold war, according to an 
pted Washington 


at 
cliché, words are 

llets. Indeed, President John F. Ken- 
dy considers propaganda so important 
it Edward R. Murrow, the radio and 
evision commentator who heads the 
nited States Information Agency. is 
ne of a handful of officials with a pri 
telephone line to the White House 


lurrow’s counterpart in the Soviet 
nion undoubtedly has similar twenty- 
hour-a-day access ra) Nikita 
Khrushchov 
It's reported that in recent months 


n top ranking government scientists 
nd a fairly issortment of 
ongressmen were strongly urging Presi- 
it Kennedy to permit the resumption 
nuclear Murrow Ken 
ly to sit back and wait until Moscow 


impressive 


tests advised 


ok the first step. Temporarily. at 
t. this policy appears to have paid 
Americans are sure that Soviet 
tige has been lowered by the fact 
the U.S.S.R. resumed bomb tests 
and are congratulating themselves 


propaganda victory 
Whether the victory 
lasting significance Is uncertain, for 
paganda, in spite of the high-power 
thinking and the 


will have a real 


hundreds of mil- 


wns of dollars that go into it. has a 
perverse quality that makes its value 

possible to appraise 

One of the chief purposes of Amert- 

n propaganda. for example. Is to 


Russians, the people of 
uncommitted 


are utterly 


nce the 
\ sia’s satellites and the 


tions. that Russia’s leaders 


thless and diabolical. never tell the 
ruth or keep promises and won't be 
i until they have overrun the 


earth and shackled all free men. Russian 


ropaganda., in turn, is intended to con 


ce the Americans, //eir allies and 
uncommitted nations that Amer! 
n leaders are treacherous, blood- 


hirsty liars, bent on enslaving and ex 
ploiting the rest of mankind 

The trouble this has just 
een spelled out to the American Psy- 
chological Association by Dr. Ralph K 
White, a psychologist on the staff of 
Murrow’s USIA. White has confirmed, 
presumably — by 
nethods, what has seemed self-evident 
for years: namely that Americans have 

mental image of an Russian 

idership that wants and drives toward 

ar, and that Russians have an identi- 
al mental image of American leader 
ship. Dr. White told the Psychological 
\ssociation that any typical Russian or 
iny typical American might say of the 
ther side: “They are 
are peaceful; we believe in all of the 
national independence, 
democracy, equal opportunity and so 
on; they have evil rulers; they tell lies.” 

In short, the principal impact of 
Russian propaganda has been on the 
Russians themselves, not on the Ameri- 
cans, and the principal impact of Ame- 
rican propaganda has been on Ameri- 
cans, not Russians. 

Obviously, propaganda that explodes 
at home rather than abroad not only 
misses the mark but inflames the emo- 
lions of the wrong people. And, if it 
can be dangerous, it can also be ridi- 
culous. I recently had a_ revealing 
glimpse of how the Russians view the 
Americans when I leafed through the 


with al 


approved — scientific 


evil 


aggressive, we 


good things 
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{rundel 


The Literary Gazette's 


scrapbooks of Russell Arundel, a 


stocky, sandy-haired, pleasant-looking 
Washington business executive and 
sportsman. Arundel is modest, easy- 
going, generous—the sort who would 
be a likely contender in a contest to 
pick Mr. All-Round Good Citizen. But, 
to the Russians, he’s an arch-villain. 

Why? 

[he story goes back to 1949 when 


Arundel was tuna fishing at Westport, 


Nova Scotia. The water was rough, 
many of Arundel’s fellow anglers were 
seasick, and Arundel noted that thei 
guides, to give them a chance to settle 
their stomachs, often set them ashore 
for an hour or two on Outer Bald Tus 
ket, one of the islands in the Tusket 
group. Tiny Outer Bald Tusket had 
nary a tree for shade and Elson Bou- 


Arundel’s. guide, remarked that 
it was too bad there wasn’t a bit of 
shelter there to keep the sun from beat- 
ing down on the suffering victims of 
Arundel, on an impulse, 
volunteered to buy Outer Bald Tusket 
and provide materials for a small club- 


dreau, 


mal de mer 


house if the tuna guides would con- 
tribute their labor and build it. Bou 
dreau canvassed the other guides and 
accepted the offer. 

Arundel paid $750 for Outer Bald 


and several hundred dollars 


materials, and the guides, as 


Tusket 

more for 
agreed, put the materials together. At 
last, seasick tuna anglers had a suitable 
haven. And Russell Arundel, who has 
a puckish sense of humor, had fodder 


for an elaborate joke. He proclaimed 
that Outer Bald Tusket should hence- 
forth be known as the Principality of 


Outer Baldonia, and that he himself 
should be styled the Prince of Princes. 
He had the principality of Outer Bal- 
donia listed in the Washington phone 
directory; he designed a coat of arms 
a tuna’s tail crossed by a rod and reel; 
he persuaded Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, the map-makers, to include Outer 
Baldonia on maps. 

He printed a description of his prin- 


cipalitv: “Larger than Monaco, smaller 
than the U.S.A., population at last 
census, four no debts, credits, taxes, 


women, armies, navies, air forces or 
other evils industry, sheep grazing 
climate: Outer Baldonia has a great 


deal of climate.” 


He drew up a Declaration of inde- 
pendence “Fishermen are endowed 
with the following inalienable rights 


freedom from 
shaving, interruption, women, 
taxes, politics, war, monologues, inhi 
bitions; the right to applause, vanity, 
flattery, praise and 
right to swear. lie, drink, gamble: the 
right to be noisy, boisterous, 
pensive, expansive and 
right to sleep all day and 
night 
One day a woman broadcaster show 
ed up at Arundel’s Washington office 
which is also the office of the Princi 
pality of Outer Baldonia. She was doing 
a broadcast on Washington's embassies 
Arundel had to explain that) Outer 
Baldonia isn’t a middle Furopean duchy 
but a bare Nova Scotia island. Another 
from Civil Defense called 
to proffer Outer Baldonia_ literature 
about what to do in the event of an 
atomic attack 
\nd then the with grim 
indignation, discovered Outer Baldonia 
L. Chernaya wrote, in the Moscow 
Literary Gazette: “One unlucky 
certain Mr. Arundel, the future fuehret 
of Baldonia, appeared on the island 
For two thousand dollars he acquired 
it and proclaimed himself Prince of 
Princes. He set himself the aim of turn 
ing his subjects into with the 


the right of 
nagging, 


questions, 


self-silence; the 


quiet, 
hilarious: the 
stay up all 


day, a man 


Russians, 


day a 


savages 


ts (of both sides) distort innocence 


unrestricted right to tell lies, be rude 
not adhere to moral or ethical laws 
But, of course, he will not succeed in 


turning peaceful fishermen into canni 
bals.” 
The Moscow Literary illus 


trated this gem of complete and earnest 


Gazette 


naivete with a cartoon depicting a fero 
cious Arundel holding aloft a 
gun, a spiked club and a dollar sign 
The point of this, of course, is that 
the Russians, thanks to their 
aganda, have such a warped, distorted, 
idiotic picture of the United States 
that. when they hear of a good-natured 
and harmless joke by a nice Americat 
joke, for that matter, that 
grew out of a kindly gesture—they lear 
to the conclusion that the angler is 
fiendishly tyrant, 
exploiter richly 
This is stupid, ignorant, silly 
about the American 


Russell 


own prop 


angler a 


cruel oppressor and 


who deserves to be 
liquidated 
But what 
of the Russians 

When I Moscow briefly last 
year with a party of Canadian journal 


picture 


visited 


ists there was a New Yorker in the old 
Hotel Me tropole, where we Stavec 
Heaven only knows why he went to 


Moscow in the first place because, once 
there. he panicked, locked himse!f in 
and afraid to stir out 
even to eat. He pleaded tearfully with 
a couple of my colleagues to bring him 
‘Maybe it’s different in Canada.” 
‘but in the U.S. we really 
Russians 
No won 


his room, was 


food 
he told them, 
hear what sort of people the 
ire and what they do to you 
der I'm scared “s 

So much for that un 
predictable weapon that seldom strikes 
where it 


propaganda 


Is aimed. “ 


Back come the Okies, in poverty 


In the war and postwar periods when 
employment was at a high level in the 
United States, nothing was heard of the 
“Okies” the itinerant farm 
about whom John Steinbeck wrote his 
famous The Grapes of Wrath 
But now that employment is slack and 
million Americans are without 
jobs, the Okies, pathetic humans that 
they have begun fo reappear in 
news This time an and 
Slightly conscience-smitten 
Congress is interesting itself in thei 
plight. The Senate has appointed a sub 
committee on migratory labor and its 
chairman, Senator Harrison Williams, 
has already introduced legislation to 
provide educational opportunities for 
migrant workers—a surprising propor- 
tion of whom are illiterate—and their 
children, to registration and 
regulation of agricultural labor contrac 
create health services for the 
migrants, to assure minimum standards 
in housing, and to establish a minimum 
wage 

Thus far, the sittings of the Williams 
subcommittee have produced evidence 
that is both shocking and, to most 
Americans, incredibie. It turns out that 
in the U.S., the richest country in the 
world, which is giving billions of dol- 
lars to less fortunate countries to help 
them improve the living conditions of 
the poor, there are close to half a mil- 
lion farm workers who drift from place 


laborers 


novel, 


several 


are, 


items abashed 


at least 


require 


tors, to 


to place to harvest the crops and who 


work as long as ten or twelve hours a 
lay for as little as thirty cents an hour 
The Williams subcommittee found that 
he migrants been the 
a bitter kind of exploitation 


times by employers, sometimes by crew 


have victims of 


SOTTYC 
likewise been the 


leaders. They have 


victims of a law pushed through Con 
gress by the powerful lobbyists of U.S 
farmers, which allows the importation 
of cheap Mexican labor for harvesting 
More than three hundred 
Mexicans brought to the United 
States last year and returned to Mexico 
when the harvesting was 


Mexicans, 


thousand 


were 


done The 


called hbraceros or strong 


ones,” are hard workers, and although 
they 


cents an hour 


must be paid a minimum of fifty 


under the law, the mayor 
ity of farmers prefer them to the Okies 
for whom there is. at the moment, no 
minimum wage 

What people are the Okies? 
Lloyd Curtis. an Arkansas State Em 
ployment Service official, says of those 
who chopped cotton in Arkansas this 


summer The 


sort of 


Americans willing to do 
this stoop labor for thirty cents an hour 
dregs of humanity.” A 
charitable view is that they are people 
with no skill, 
labor union, no spokesmen, people who 
lack the things that are essential today 
for economic survival, even in the rich- 
est nation on earth. ~“ 


are the more 


no roots, no education, no 
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1 McKenzie 

P ! i his CASI 

{GGAINS] mu i Pier Berton 

Pi ( p pertor 
j , " “nr 

/ » , } ¢ 

a Cc? i 5 

; j Tt 

ray / But 

B f y Sl ome 

Fhose of us who sing believe that 


vour Mr. McKenz Port is one of 


the most bri int late night party pel 


formers this country has ve produc 


cent 


Ooverex- 


Porter's wit 


phenomenal and hi ibility with a 
jest unquestionable. H ell-Known imi- 
tution fa Zul Asnaw bdo known 
md revered wheneve glasses are 
mashed and wives pluck at husbands’ 
| es af tching hour. In the 
p rror ing int n Canada inere IS 
notl ouch him. His recent ap 
pearances in Maclean’s photographs 
attired in a variety of comic costumes 

ir expression which run 

t! amut fror lisdain to hauteur 

ven piquan to the magazine 

h it has not enjoyed since Beverley 

Baxter stopped lunching with Beaver 
brook and Churchill 

It is a shame and a scandal, there 


At the age of nine, Gene Lees usec 


ll his schoolmates in St. Catharines, 
(int hat preferred to bicycle by 


puts out on tl road and | knew my 
friends wouldn't werstand t sa\ 
Now | 1 and handsome >, Lees 
h just quit fA S1O.000-a-year jot is 
at tor of Downbeat vazit the 
ha 7 t hi cek i in | » 
and ¢ ? 0 protessional 
singer As he fj i t Tare 1 I 
l ! I hat I i oO do Or 
rathe h hat | oO, no ma 
hat tt } | ind hardshig Wher 
can't find tt at il | int, VIL just 
lave to wt hich t | ha 
bv t tudyin ompe ition 
t Chic mre h M rd 
lit night cl | la hed himself 
with r; on mnt a | 
trict oodsheddl he says 
in rads t y St. Catha 
rines 1 tf 1 t il how to in to 
in audien s looked Ik i good 
place to He had eady had 
i rut-of V1 t It is a rea 
or! t n y l i this 
pla n bvan e, India Nobody 
ther t pianis ' € ho 
! ong he | heard. Sound 
lik somethir faG le-B movi 
ti am t in ' in mana ol 
in pra wl In ) n nad | SAS 
me t tick around f i CCh 
H il I ! el 
line o one | } ird th 
count fore Hi ‘ feels 
om ! Dbelw 1S tra co nu 
nicalive er M I< 
ott ‘ it t are i-SIN 
rine Hane ot ( ¢ thrown n 
Righ now In mn n € P tate 
of flu he i 
After a mont it 1 Scotch ‘Mist 
accustomine himself to audiences 
‘and they weren't exactly gassed,” he 
allows Lees plans to move to a Los 


Angeles night club he hopes that 





Then 


110 


fore, to see this histrionic genius reduc- 
d to the sorry state of a mere hack- 
writer forced by an avarice that is 
almost unholy to shun the photogra 
pher’s lens and scrabble for his bread 
t pennil little “pieces” for the slick 


nagazines. My God, sir, the man is in 


In fact, his by-line appeared 
PI 
without 


every issue 


your last issue alas, 





the benefit of the usual witty photo 
This enormous demand for Porter’s 
stuff confirms the general belief that 


the craven editors are afraid to seek 


out fresh talent 

Porter obviously enjoys his scribbling 
insatiable craving fo 
(He is no longer 
apparently, to appear discreetly 
pages of the Canadian Poetry 
Chapbook.) Normally, I suppose, 


because of his 
a mass audience 


tent 
in the 


con 


this 


he can start cutting some records 

Could he fail? He hasn't even con- 
idered the possibility, he maintains 
H aid in Downbea As Blake said 
If the Sun and Moon did doubt. They 
would immediately go out There isn't 
time for doubting, there isn’t time for 
invthing but faith. There is time only 
t bein fully and -omplete! alive 
ind t t something a man who fails 
to vhat his own secret hear wants 
him to do can never be 

Lees set out originally to bea painter 

t after two months on a scholarship 
it the Ontario College of Art lecided 
he W eally more interested 1n writing 


He worked on Canadian newspapers for 


would be his own business, but we must 


face the fact that a national emergency 
exists. There are precious few Porters 
left in this country. We desperately 
need stimulating performances live 


and on tape—to counteract the formula 
fare with which the national periodicals 
are drugging the underpaid masses. For 
the good of Flag and Country, Porter 
should scrap his Roget’s Thesaurus and 


conserve his energies for the photogra- 


phers and the late night talk shows 

PIERRE BERTON, PRESIDENT, COMMITTEE 

OF CONCERN FOR MCKENZIE PORTER 
And Berton is not alone. Herewith 


another corre sponde nt: 


“ There may well be a Case Against 
even more of Pierre Berton, but there 
is just as Substantial a Case Against so 


much of McKenzie Porter. Who is this 
Porter, of Light Horse and Heavy Foot 
fame, to call anyone ham? This is clear- 


ly a case of sour spareribs! Please give 
us some new writers, and rather less of 
Porter and the other trained seals 


Please—my subscription has eight more 
years to run!—M. A. JAMES, VICTORIA, 
B.C 

To which Porter has replied 
~ At this pace, / have a maximum of 


five Years to run 


PROFILE: The Van Gogh of semi-popular singing 


eight years, then left for the United 
States, landing a job as music and 
drama critic .n Louisville 

After three years he won a $5,000 


scholarship to spenc 
studying the 


a year in Europe 
performing arts. “I really 
was hung up on those French singers,” 
he Savs 
He has 


1989 


with Downbeat 


Now doing 


been since 
writing for 
showbusiness magazines on the side, he 
hopes to earn as much money as an 
did as an editor. “I 
fail. (ll do anything I 
succeed. I'll throw 
if that'll help 
DL RSE DUNWOODY 


some 


entertainer as he 
don't intend to 
rocks at 


anything.” 


have to to 


the audience 


Pierre Berton takes THE CASE OF McKenzie Porter 





MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 


Hollywood finds Hailey 


THE YOUNG DOCTORS: Fred- 
ric March one of the most 
convincing performances of his 
long kindly, nasty, 
stubborn old chief pathologist in 


gives 


career as a 


this superior hospital drama. The 
film is based on The Final Diag- 
nosis, a novel by Toronto’s Arthur 
Hailey. Originality of plot is not 


a strong point here, but the fa- 
miliar themes (clash between tired 
veteran and crusading newcomer, 
doctor loves nurse, blue baby’s life 
hangs by a thread in operating 
room) are constantly reinvigorated 
by the warmth and authenticity of 
the story. 


BALLAD OF A SOLDIER: A 
simple and beautiful Russian pic- 
ture with legible English sub- 
titles rather than a dubbed sound- 
track about a 19-year-old in- 
fantryman who learns much about 
life and love and death while hitch- 
hiking his way home during a pre- 
six-day leave. The only 
“propaganda” I could detect was 
an impassioned vote of confidence 


cious 


in the human race. 

THE KITCHEN: There are some 
brilliant moments in this hectic, 
garrulous British drama but they 


are Outnumbered by scenes domi- 


nated by pretentious humbug 
Adapted from a stage play by 
Arnold Wesker, the film over 


stresses its banal “message” that 
the tensions and ironies among the 
sweating staff of a London restau- 
rant are somehow the 


world itself 


symbolic of 


worth 
Breakfast at Tiffany's 
Call Me Genius 

Flame in the Streets 
rhe Guns of Navarone 
Summer and Smoke 


And these are seeing: 











Can our winemakers outfox their wine’s foxiness? 


Canadian wines are foxy, any con 
WO r Knows. But so are Canadian 
inemakers, and there may well be a 


lange coming. Anyway, not ail 


yn 
CC 


eed on what 


ire agi POXMESS 
) xactly which ies have it or 

n Whether it’s really bad 
All this came int 1 Open earlier 
th eur when a British wine expert 
amed Edward Hyams gave a talk on 
I BRC ibout wine and the Common 
Mark It happens that the transship 
ment of wine in Europe is affected by 
hether the grapes are grown on hybrid 
American vines. (Some American vines 
I mported to Europe century 


o.) Explaining this point, Hyams 


touched on what’s technically Known as 
fon Not everyone agrees 

mut this taste he said Io some 
i Ss of trawberries To me it tastes 
of licorice. It makes the most horrible 
wine on earth.” Hyams’ talk was print- 
the BBC's weekly publication 


The Listener, and up Henryk 
Schoenfield 


Schoenfield is a 


sprang 


chemist who 


has been in 


genial 


was born in Poland and 


the 
and he has 
me working on gout 
The 


disclose his 


945. He works for 
Wineries 


his ti 


Canada 


London 


sinee 

(Ont. ) 
spent much of 
de fox. He wrote to 
Hvams 
prey dices.” 


“Itis my 


Listene! 
remarks, Ne Said, 
opinion,” Schoenfield wrote, 
and extensive ex 
North 
that one 


reputation 1s 


borne out by a long 
nemaker with 
and 


perience as i Ww 
Amer 


part of 


fcan gr wines, 
thei Yad 


winemaking 


ipes 
due to 
poo! practices in the 
prohibition ) 


few, 


past 
and 
mostly self- 


W ho 


(particularly during 
the other 


appointed, 


p irt to a 
connoisseurs decry 


little 
have 


something they know about 

coined a 
the flavor 
but 
that 
is not altogether 
Two weeks 
letter from Hyams appeared in The Lis- 
tener in which he politely explained 
that he hadn't meant a// American 
but managed to quote another 
wine expert's comments about the foxy 
American wines being “some- 


connoisseurs’ 


Ft ropean 


derogatory term foxy’ —-for 
American grape 


not 


oft some Varieties 


they do seem to have noticed 


this particular flavor 


unpleasant later, a 


wines, 


taste of 


thing between black currants and an 
old tomeat 

Unpleasant or foxiness is on the 
Schoentie!d, working with a 
process developed by two Ontario gov- 
ernment scientists at the Vineland Hor- 
ticultural Experimental Station, produc- 
ed in 1988 without a 
{ fo The sherry 
in Europe 
nical to 


not 


Way oul 


a sherry trace of 
has won medals 
The process is far too tech 
explain but involves 
injecting yeast particles into the sherry 


rOoul de 
here, 


substitute for 
the traditional Spanish method of pro 


and agitating them, as a 


film called a flor 
Schoenfield, all nine 
Canadian wine companies will soon be 


ducing a yeasty 


According to 


using the new process to remove the 
foxiness from all their sherries and 
from their red and dessert wines too 


Anyway, foxiness is already disappear- 


ing from many Canadian wines that 
are produced from European hybrid 
vines now being grown in Canada 


Which may be why Canadian consump- 
tion of domestic wine has increased by 
two thirds in the past six years. Then 
again, it may not.—-DOROTHY EBER 
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Herbert Mattes 


For interiors that surround you with beauty 


there’s nothing in the world like WOOD 


There’s a rhythm to wood as captivating as the Beneath this surface elegance is wood’s practical 

cadence of music, a warmth of texture and color value . . . its insulating qualities, ease of care, re- 

that strikes a high note of beauty in any room. sistance to wear. And, happily for family peace 

Richly simple, wood paneling never intrudes, but and quiet, wood has a gentle way with sound. 

subtly enhances your own choice of furnishings . . . 

your everyday living, the character of your home. CANADIAN WOOD DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
t ted’ Write CWDC, 27 G Avenue, Ottawa 2 Ont Ask architect. build bay ie f ; Z 


FREE BOOKLET! r pages on “Livat yU 





1961 


This little lady’s father works for Building Products 
Limited where they have a Great-West Life 
Employee Benefit Plan. This is an important part 
of dad’s program of financial protection for his 
family. It supplements his own personal insurance 
which he has planned with the help of a Great- 
West representative. This family is growing up 
in an atmosphere of security...arranged by dad, 
his employer, and Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY + HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG 





